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Further Contributions to the Epigraphy of Cyprus’ 


T. B. MITFORD 


I pusuisH in this article a number of new inscrip- 
tions from Hellenistic, Roman and Early Christian 
Cyprus. To this I add the re-edition of a few texts 
of some importance, inadequately handled by their 
editors.” The new inscriptions of Curium, Old 
Paphos, Salamis and Kafizin I reserve, however, for 
consideration elsewhere;* while the syllabic ma- 
terial, forming as it does a distinct province of its 
own, has received—and will receive—from me an 
exclusive and more specialized treatment.* The in- 
scriptions with which we are here concerned are 
arranged, I may say, by their cities, starting from 
the Western tip of the island, to pass in an anti- 
clockwise direction round its coasts and end with 
the Central Plain (see map, page 95). 


Marium-Arsinoe 


The Late Geometric to Late Classical Marium—for 
this site seemingly had no Bronze Age history—occu- 
pied approximately the same ground as did its successor 
Arsinoe, as does the modern xwpdrods of Polis-tis- 
Chrysochou: slightly withdrawn from the coast, it com- 
manded the Bay of Chrysochou, with its natural ter- 
ritory delimited by the semi-circle of hills which form 
its back-cleth. Marium was destroyed by Ptolemy Soter 
in 312 B.c., its population transferred to New Paphos. 
When the city was re-founded by Philadelphus as Ar- 
sinoe, after his marriage to the queen in 277 and doubt- 
less on the occasion of her death in July, 270 and her 
deification, we find a clean break with the old ways of 
life, the Arcado-Cypriot dialect and the syllabary being 
quite superseded by xowy and alphabet. But this last 
was already becoming established at Marium—as we 
shall find—in the later decades of the 4th century. 


1To Mr. A. H. S. Megaw, sometime Director of Antiquities 
for Cyprus, and to his successor Mr. P. Dikaios, my thanks are 
due for their invitation to publish inscriptions in their cus- 
tody. To the Department of Antiquities I am further indebted 
for my photographs of Nos. 16, 26 and 40. The abbreviations 
I use are in the main those of Supplementum Epigraphicum 
Graecum. But I also have: BICS for Bulletin of the Institute of 
Classical Studies, London; LBW for Le Bas et Waddington, 
Voyage archéologique, etc.; SCE for The Swedish Cyprus Ex- 
pedition, Vols. I-III, Stockholm (1927-1931). And I cite by 
their authors’ names the following: Sir George Hill, A History 
of Cyprus 1 (Cambridge 1940); O. Hoffmann, Die griechischen 
Dialekte 1 (1891); M. Launey, Récherches sur les armées hel- 
lénistiques 1 and 2 (Paris 1949, 1950); R. Meister, Die griechi- 
schen Dialekte Il (1889). 


PLATES 37-52 


I. THE MOTHER OF HEBDOMAIOS, A WORKER IN PURPLE 


Rectangular stele of a fine chalky limestone, earth- 
stained externally to a light buff colour. H. 0.88; 
w. 0.45; th. 0.148. Said to have been found “in a 
tomb in the locality Sphagion” by one Sidki Mah- 
mout, it was purchased from Savvas Stephanov 
likewise of Polis in April, 1957, by the Cyprus Mu- 
seum (Ins. No. 425; Inv. 1957/IV-9/8; CM Files 
MP 154/36/3, Blue 54). The letters (p. 96), bold, 
firmly but somewhat roughly cut with uniform 
hastae, are from 0.022 to 0.038 in height—with how- 
ever omicron of lines 4 and 5 only 0.017. Unpub- 
lished. Noticed, however, in “Archaeology in Cy- 
prus, 1957” (Supp. to JHS 78 [1958] Archaeological 
Reports p. 46). Plate 37, no. 1. 

“EBSdouatos 
Toppupevs 

THe pynrpi 

Kai Tiaydpas 


LOLKOU 


From its large and sprawling letters, their shapes 
and the manner of their cutting, our inscription 
must be ascribed, not to the time of Philadelphus 
and his immediate successors but to the 4th century, 
not to Arsinoe but to Marium. Here alphabetic writ- 
ing, not unknown in the Archaic,’ recurs in the 
Late Classical period—in particular (it would seem) 
in the two decades which followed the siege of Tyre, 
when the princes of Cyprus were for the first time 
brought into direct contact with Alexander. Thus to 
our No. 2 we may add these brief funerary texts: 


2 Nos. 8 (Hogarth), 19 (Markides), 33, 35 (Peristianis). 

8 The Inscriptions of Curium—an epigraphic corpus for this 
city—is forthcoming among the publications of the Curium Ex- 
pedition of the University of Pennsylvania. The Hellenistic and 
the Roman inscriptions of Old Paphos I shall treat in separate 
numbers of BSA. For the publication of the new material of 
Salamis, I have been invited to collaborate with the Cyprus 
Department of Antiquities. Kafizin calls for a volume to itself, 
now 1N preparation. 

4 OpuscAth 3 (1960) 177ff. Cf. further Minos 6 (1958) 
37ff; Festschrift Sundwall (Berlin 1958) 260ff; BICS 5 (1958) 
58ff; Emerita 26 (1958) 112ff. 

5 OpuscAth 3 (1960) 179 no.1; JHS 11 (1890) 74 no. 18 
(OpuscAth op.cit. 181 n.1). 
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Pawxumpo (OpuscAth 3 [1960] 184 ad no. 3); 
|[’O]vacaydpov | Tixwy | éxéornoe 
(BerlPhilWoch 41 [1886] col. 1290)°; Médavfos 
Kpjs (ArchPap 13 [1938] 14 no. 3).” 

Whereas the first of these manifestly is unaffected 
by the cow (and accordingly should be pre-Hel- 
lenistic), the rest show little or no trace of the Ar- 
cado-Cypriot dialect—reminding us that in precisely 
these decades kings of the neighbouring Soli and 
Paphos in their inscriptions used both alphabet and 
xown, syllabary and dialect with impartiality.® 
Clearly it is to this context and this date that our 
inscription belongs. 

Lines 3 and 4, more regular and more lightly cut, 
are a later addition, possibly by a different hand. 
They indicate (I take it) not that the tomb has re- 
ceived a further burial but that Timagoras has sub- 
sequently associated himself with Hebdomaios in 
commemorating their mother: that both, in short, 
were the sons of Stasioikos. The name Hebdomaios, 
for a child born on the seventh day of some month, 
is new to Cyprus if not indeed to epigraphy;° but 
Timagoras and Stasioikos are thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Cypro-Arcadian society and both are 
well attested at Marium.*° 

But our inscription is of interest chiefly for the 
dedicant’s profession. Marium with its relatively 
abundant funerary texts of Archaic and Classical 
date has furnished us with several trade-names: a 
tanner,’ bronze smiths and workers in bronze,'” 
two fullers.** To these is a valuable addi- 
tion, a rare noun denoting alike the fisher of the 
murex shell and the worker in purple dyes. The 
purple industry, for which Tyre was celebrated, has 
not indeed been attested as yet for Cyprus; but a 
well known papyrus of the late 3rd century B.c. 
discusses the lease of the Lycian monopoly of the 

6 Now in Paris but not seen by myself: L. Robert, Coll. 
Froehner, Inscr. 105 no. 57 and pl. xxx1. Cf. further, RA 1887, 
ii, 88; Meister 197; Hoffmann 49 under No. 76 (a syllabic 
inscription from the same tomb, now in the Cyprus Museum). 
For the name Timagoras at Marium, BICS 5 (1958) 59 no. 3; 
Hoffmann no. 90; Meister no. 25 h.; T. B. Mitford, OpuscAth 
3 (1960) 188 no. 7. 

7 OpuscAth op.cit. 184 ad no. 3. In my original publication 
of this inscription I conjectured that its provenance was Ama- 
thus. I was then, however, not aware of M. Markides’ ms. re- 
port (CM Files 26) on his excavations at Polis-tis-Chrysochou 
in 1916, which records its' discovery in the same tomb as my 
OpuscAth op.cit. no. 3 and the monument of Phaokypros. 

8 For a “digraphic” inscription of the Paphian Nikokles, 
OpuscAth op.cit. 200 no. 17. His altar at Old Paphos was in- 
scribed in the alphabet: JHS 9 (1888) 239 no. 46. Stasikrates of 
Soli in Hoffmann 68 (now in the Djabras Pieridis Collection 
at Larnaca) records in alphabet and syllabary his dedication 
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mopoupixy;** four inscriptions of Korykos (MAMA 
3, 681) give evidence for Rough Cilicia; while the 
Boeotian Anthedon included a murex fishery among 
her varied activities.”* That Marium with its wide 
but sheltered bay should have a hand in this in- 
dustry need not therefore surprise us—the more so 
since this city (we shall find) produced her own 
textiles. 


2. TIMAGORATIS COMMEMORATES HER HUSBAND, ONA- 
SILOS, A FULLER 


Rectangular stele of a buff-coloured limestone, 
0.632 h., 0.295 w. and 0.115 th., broken horizontally 
into two closely-fitting portions. Said to have 
been found in the locality Triposita, it was pur- 
chased from one Georghios H. Georghiou of Polis 
in April, 1948, by the Cyprus Museum (Ins. No. 79; 
RR 1980; Inv. 1948/IV-3/1; CM Files 28/48, Blue, 
g). The letters (p. 96), lightly cut, with some reg- 
ularity, their Aastae often tapering, are from 0.012 
(omicron) to 0.038 (nu) and 0.042 (upsilon of line 
2) in height. Unpublished. Pl. 37, no. 2. 


oe 
vy Tia- 
yoparis 
€\Xaiov 
acihw y- 
vadet 
Save for line 4, along which the line of fracture runs, 


the text is without difficulty. There the final letter may 
be alpha, delta, lambda or even mu. 


This lettering is characteristic of the 4th century, 
while the dialect (with the exception of the spelling 
"Ovacidax for "Ovncirar) is the xowy: a combina- 
tion which at Marium (we have noted in our No. 1) 


to Athena. 

® Thus Bechtel, Historischen Personennamen, records Hebdo- 
mias, Hebdomiskos, Hebdomion but not Hebdomaios. 

10 For Timagoras, cf. n. 6 supra, and the feminine Tima- 
goratis in our No. 2 following. For Stasivoikos, king of Marium, 
cf. Meister 209 a; while the name recurs at Dhrimou in the 
Marian xwpa. 

11 JHS 11 (1890) 68 no. 13 (JHS 12 [1891] 330), now in 
the British Museum. For here d:@Oepddoipos is rather to be 
taken quite literally as denoting one who anoints and therefore 
softens hides than with Hesychius as “schoolmaster.” 

12 BICS 5 (1958) 58ff, nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

18 OpuscAth 3 (1960) 188 no. 8, and our No. 2 following. 

14 Pap. Tebtunis 8, 31 from the close of the 3rd century 
B.c. Cf. further Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of 
the Hellenistic World 336. For an excellent discussion of the 
method of fishing, cf. MAMA 3 loc.cit. 

15 Rostovtzeff op.cit. 211. 
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AR 
EHKMMEoTZO 
I, 


sACDDEILMNOPRSTV 


c<ABTAEOorpsy 
,AEHK 


ATAEHOKAMNOPPSTYxn 


¥ 


AAEAC 


1 ABTAEHOKMNNOTTSY¢n 


1 
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ABE CHIKKA COTIPP Yw Y, 
2AAB FAEHK AA 


ZHOKMNOTISN 


@W: 


2nARREHOKMNOPSTYx 
ATEE ZHENOST$N , 
AAHNOTIPCY 
 « 

TAN 


“A EHMMOocTTPEY 
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AAR EHOAMNZONP TENA 


pA x 


FE ZKNOMPCYNn 

rs 
vA AAEEHEKAMN=cf 
 , 


AABAEZHMM nosy, 


points unambiguously to the years between 332 and 
312 B.C. 

Whereas Timagoratis*® and Onasilos are names 
native to Classical Cyprus, Aellaios is, I believe, 
unique, being unknown alike to Bechtel and to the 
papyri. But this adjective, meaning “like a stormy 
wind,” is appropriate enough as a name, and recalls 
such names as Edpos and Zévpos."" For the trades 
recorded by the epigraphy of Marium, cf. our No. 1 


16 Cf. n.6 supra. For Onasilos, perhaps the most characteristic 
of all Cyprian names, at Marium cf. Meister no. 25 s. 


above. !'vadevs recurs in a Marian inscription seem- 
ingly of 4th century date (OpuscAth 3 [1960] no. 8) 
and with wopdupevs of our No. 1 attests the posses- 
sion by this city of a textile industry. We are re- 
minded that the Cypriots Akesas of Salamis and 
Helikon, his son, were esteemed as great artists, 
rivalled only by the famous Egyptian iddvrns 
Pathymias (Athenaeus 248 b). But when and 
where precisely they worked we do not know: 


17 Aellaios may also mean “born on a stormy day.” 
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rather, however, before than after the Persian Wars, 


and possibly not in Cyprus at all. 


New Paphos 

New Paphos lies on the coast below the modern 
Ktima, a ruin-field about an ancient harbour still in 
use. Ten miles to the ESE is the site of Old Paphos, 
with at its centre the village of Kouklia. Archaeology 
has now shown the Paphian kingdom to be in origin 
a fusion of a native Eteo-Cyprian culture with that of 
Mycenaean immigrants, thus substantially confirming 
the famous legend of Agapenor. But this legend we 
would connect directly with the old city; and believe 
that it was arrogated by New Paphos only on the foun- 
dation of the latter in the late 4th century,'* seemingly 
by Nikokles, the last Paphian king. New Paphos super- 
seded Salamis at the outset of the 2nd century B.c. as 
the Ptolemaic capital of Cyprus; and such it remained 
until the age of Constantine. As for Old Paphos with 
its celebrated Aphrodite cult, although in middle Hel- 
lenistic times still technically a city, it progressively 
declined, to become in effect little more than the iepdv 
of its usurper. 


3. A LIST OF MILITARY CONTRIBUTORS OF THE MID-2ND 
CENTURY B.C, 


Fragment of a stele of white marble, superficially 
earth-stained, broken away above, below and to the 
right, with however part of the original left edge 
(which is moulded) and something of the back 
surviving. H. 0.205; w. 0.285; th. 0.057. Purchased 
by the late Professor Bérard in the first days of 
June, 1953, from a house adjacent to his excavations 
on the northern outskirts of Ktima, it originated 
presumably from the ruin-field of Kato Paphos. It 
was subsequently presented by him to the Paphos 
Museum. Letters (p. 96) clear, tolerably regular, 
firmly but not neatly cut, with slight apices, from 
0.009 (first omicron of line 4) to 0.013 in height. 
These are characteristic of the mid-2nd century B.c., 
the breadth of some of them, together with this mu 
and pi, suggesting indeed the latter part of Philo- 
metor’s reign. Unpublished. Pl. 37, no. 3. 


[O]ivéas (“E)ppwvos K[ 
Avddwpos Avovycio[v 


18 OpuscAth 3 (1960) 198. Cf. also BICS 7 (1960) 6 and 
note 14. 

19 This inscription, discussed by M. Launey, 462, 848f, is 
from its lettering to be ascribed not (with Launey) to the reign 
of Philadelphus but to the later decades of the 3rd century. 
The year 24—a regnal year without doubt (as we shall find 
under our No. 38 below)—accordingly is that of Euergetes I: 
18 October, 224 to 17 October, 223. My revision gives me: 

L xd’* ol érnyyeruévor els 7d 
Avcavdpos Avodvipov Lp’ 
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pou 
Anunrpiol v 
"Apreuidwpos Meveddo[ v 
‘Envyévns v 
“AhéEavdpos wddpov? 
"Apteuidwpos Mevexp| drovs - -] 
Kied[vo]pos? 


Mevéorpar[os - -] 


How much of this stele has been lost above and be- 
low cannot be assessed; but to the right of line 7 we 
may conjecture that some 0.15 has been broken away— 
to give the stele a very average width of 0.45. 

Line 1: delta iota with part of the wide letter omega 
fills exactly the initial Jacuna. Line 2: the letter lost at 
the beginning of this line can hardly have been alpha, 
since there is here sufficient space to show the base of a 
slanting Aasta. For the second epsilon the stone gives 
C. At the extreme right clearly legible is the base 
of an upright, with which is to be connected a slanting 
stroke suggestive of the lower arm of kappa. Line 10: 
erased, but in the main legible. Thus the name may be 
read with tolerable certainty, but of the patronymic 
only the first and eighth letter are convincing, while 
five more appear only in vague outline. Line 11: the 
final Aasta is slightly tilted, so that there is no alterna- 
tive to mu. 


The key to this inscription is to be found in line 
2, where a short name has resulted in the preserva- 
tion not merely of a complete patronymic but of 
an additional letter which, in a context such as this, 
can hardly have introduced anything but ethnic. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that all these 
names were similarly qualified: these men were not 
citizens of New Paphos, but members of the Ptole- 
maic garrison of this, the capital of the island. Ac- 
cordingly, we may compare BMI 969 of Old Paphos 
wherein eight mercenaries (of whom seven are 
Lycian) contribute under the first Euergetes sums 
specified towards an éAasoxpioriov;*® JHS g (1888) 
252 no. 110, a lost fragment of Old Paphos, to be 
dated by its lettering (as shown by its editors), like 
the present inscription, approximately to the reign 
of Philometor; L. Robert, Coll. Froehner, Inscr. p. 
106, of Citium, a collective burial(?) seemingly of the 

"Avrioxos Dikwvos MirvAnvaios Lp’ 
Acovicwos Nixdvopos Acuvpeds dywriov 


Arddoros Znvodérov Kadvardeis déywriov 
Teéas Di[Advo]pos? Trwebs 


Ka ddcrldns Kaddcrldo[v Tlarlapeds 
[Evér]ns Evdéwov Mupe[is 
BMI, however: Tewéas wos; Kaddiwi8(o) [v] 
?(r)evs; .... o]s Ebé(wo)v. 
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100 
late 3rd century B.c.;” and, finally, BMI 977 of Sala- 


mis, which I am tempted to ascribe to the times of 
Ptolemy Alexander or the second Soter.** Admit- 
tedly, the purpose of the last of these lists is not 
obvious, but I am willing to see in it, as in the pres- 
ent inscription, military contributors. 

The names offer no indication of their origin. But 
I have argued® that Lycian and Cilician merce- 
naries serving the Ptolemies in Cyprus in the later 
3rd and throughout the 2nd centuries predominated 
at Paphos—whereas at Salamis Cretans and Thra- 
cians tended to be stationed. These contributors, 
therefore, doubtless originated from the South Ana- 
tolian coast-lands; and here, it would seem, we had 
a record of their generosity either on the occasion 
of some festival or on behalf of the gymnasium of 
which they, as loyal servants of the imperial power, 
were the dominant participants.** Whether they 
were military settlers or mercenaries in a stricter 
sense serving on a less permanent basis, I leave in 
medio.** For the organization of the Ptolemaic 
army in Cyprus under Philometor, I refer to my 
comments in OpuscAth 1 (1953) 148ff. 


4. FRAGMENT OF A PETITION ADDRESSED TO PTOLEMY VI 
OR PTOLEMY VIII BY CERTAIN TROOPS STATIONED AT 
PAPHOS 


Fragment of a stele of a fine white marble, broken 
away above, to the right and below, but preserving 
the original left edge and back of the stone. H. 0.46; 
w. 0.28; th. from 0.16 to 0.17. The left side of the 
inscribed surface has been thoroughly scoured for a 
width varying from 0.1 (line 15) to 0.15 (line 8), 
so that the 23 lines of inscription are defective both 
to left and right. Found by one Stephanos Manoli 
at Kato Paphos and in 1947 acquired by the Paphos 
Museum. The letters (p. 96), regular and even but 
not neatly cut, are from 0.01 to 0.03 in height. Many 
of the vertical hastae have one-sided, spur-like 
apices. The forms are characteristic of the mid-2nd 
century B.c. Unpublished. Pl. 38, no. 4. 

[-- darod Al 


[-- an[d 


20 Cf. M. Launey, 164, 388, 470. The lettering, while cursive, 
is with little doubt of the late 3rd century B.c. I discuss under 
our No. 37 below the early occurrence of such lettering in 
Cyprus; while certain forms—alpha, theta and kappa in par- 
ticular—militate against the 2nd century. 

21 An inscription from its lettering either late Ptolemaic (as 
OGI 164, 166 of Old Paphos) or Augustan, from its content 
however more appropriate to Hellenistic than to Roman Cyprus. 
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[--- Socéws 
[----]ov ras orrapyxi{as 


[----] Exaoros 
|Opwrnpévwr O| parkav? 


[----]0€ avrav te kali 
av? 
[ ----]s rod év| 


[---]vov eis 7d ov 
[---—]xai rots év 


[---] ovvBq 
[--- ]o rods dfvodvras [ 
[---]- ap| 
[---] rod o| 


[--] 
[---] mpooBépare spol 
[---] 7d cod xara 76 of 
[---]v mpoonxovcwr | 
[----]yw avOpal| 


[---] tav orparnyod| vrev 


[----]s tva ov Beds 


[----] | 


If an allowance of 0.03 be made for the left margin 
of the inscription, lines 1 to 7 have lost to the left 
some 8 or g letters, lines 8 and g some ro or 11, lines 
12 to 17 (where the spacing may be more generous) 
some 5 or 6 only. In all we have here, it would seem, 
from one third to two fifths of the original width. 

Line 1: the first six letters are much worn down, so 
that bases only and faint traces are preserved. The 
final letter is seemingly rather lambda than alpha. 

Line 2: to the right probably pi, since the projecting 
horizontal and possibly also the upright are preserved. 

Line 5: here nu was followed, from the spacing, not 
by a slanting but bv = ~ertical Aasta. 

Line 6: the secon | o- sega precedes—to judge by its 
spacing—not iota bu. nu. The line ends with a round 
letter which is rather theta than omicron. 

Line 7 ends with part of a slanting hasta and traces 
suggesting alpha. 

Line 8 has at the beginning the tip, seemingly of a 


In its last line EdSioros Evfiérov having no ethnic, seemingly 
was either a native of Salamis or possibly a Ptolemaic official. 
Both in BMI 977 and in our No. 3 the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion is lost. 

22 OpuscAth 1 (1953) 152. 

23 M. Launey, 836ff. 

24 Cf. my comments under Nos. 19 and 35 infra. 
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slanting stroke which should belong to upsilon; at the 
end, rather eta than epsilon. 

Line 12 ends, it would appear, with delta, since there 
is no trace to suggest sigma as an alternative. 

Line 13: the first tau is preceded seemingly by a 
segment of omicron. This is further supported by the 
absence of any base. 

Line 14 begins with the lower part of a vertical 
hasta, set close to the kappa which follows. 

Line 15 seemingly ends with zeta, xi or sigma. 

Line 16 starts with epsilon in vague outline. 

Line 18 has at its beginning apparent traces oi upsti- 
lon, at its end possible traces of sigma. 

Line 21: omega is preceded by the base of an up- 
right, correctly spaced for tau. 

Line 22 ends either with omicron or omega, with the 
spacing in favour of the latter. 

Line 23: the tops only of the last three letters sur- 
vive, and their identity is very doubtful. 

The presence of the first (line 5) and the second 
(lines 18, 22) persons indicates that we are here con- 
cerned, not with a decree, but with a petition. And 
the purpose of this, for all the fragmentary condi- 
tion of the inscription, is in general clear. The con- 
text is military, the petitioners certain mercenaries, 
possibly Lycian, of the Ptolemaic garrison, sta- 
tioned presumably at New Paphos, the island's capi- 
tal. They address tneir plea to a Ptolemy who from 
the lettering was either the god (iva ov, Jeds &[v]) 
Philometor or the god Euergetes II. They point (it 
would appear) to the favoured position of other 
troops—possibly Thracian, stress their own good 
claims, and ask for a like rise in pay (mpooéuart 
dpo|iar}). The stele, I take it, once carried at its 
top a rescript from Ptolemy granting the request, 
and in effect it published the complete dossier. 

The aorist of [didav]OpwmrnPjvar (line 2) is pat- 
ently contrasted with the perfect of the participle 
|Opwrnpévwr (line 6): a desire for bene- 
fits already enjoyed by others. ®iAdvOpwra, a fa- 
miliar term in the bureaucratic and legalistic vocabu- 
lary of Ptolemaic Egypt, denotes benefactions—and 
in particular royal benefactions—in the form of con- 
cessions, grants, privileges, and immunities; and 
hence, in the turbulence of the 2nd century, that 
specialized sense, not applicable however to the 
present context, of acts of amnesty.** The form 

25 Bradford Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic 
Period 373, piiavOpwréw, pidavOpwrov. For the more specialized 
sense, Rostovtzeff op.cit. 879f; ArchPap 13 (1938) 32f. Further, 
L. Koehnen, Eine ptolemdische Kénigsurkunde (1957). 

26 Launey, 733, 765 discusses ocrapxia and éywnor. 


27 PSI 5, 498. 
28 ArchPap 13 (1938) 32, lines 21, 22 (A. Rehm, Philologus 
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which the @iAdvOpw7a should here take is given 
by ovrapxia (line 4), regularly used in Egypt from 
the 3rd century s.c. for pay in kind (properly in 
cereals, but without eliminating é~erov) and so 
for pay in general.”* We may note that 
(€xrBenéver of line 17) is to be found in precisely 
the sense of issuing such rations.” 

Of interest is the antithesis between Cyprus 
(év[ Adde]) and Egypt (év an 
antithesis which recurs in the Royal Letter of Cit- 
ium, appended to the acts of amnesty of 144 B.c., 
where Euergetes II, writing from Egypt, has 
évt[ and Atyvrrov:** our petitioners also were 
doubtless of service to both lands. What precisely 
this service may have been was indeed stated by 
this inscription, but is not clear to me. I would how- 
ever observe that Euergetes at the very outset of 
his reign boasts of 8a Biov ovrapxias granted by 
none of his predecessors, and again of a a[p|déc- 
- for those who accom- 


panied him to Pelusium.”” Here we have no such 
extravagances; and that may well favour an at- 
tribution to Philometor rather than his brother. It 
may even be that this tantalizing fragment is a 
monument of the Cypriot campaign of 154 B.c. 
when Euergetes was ejected from his brief occupa- 
tion of the island. Cretans are known to have served 
Philometor then in Cyprus.*® That Lycians had 
long been stationed at New Paphos is well estab- 
lished. It may even be that Thracians, like those we 
meet at Salamis under Euergetes, distinguished 
themselves in this obscure war. 


5- THE RESTORATION OF A PUBLIC BUILDING, DESTROYED 
BY FIRE 


Of a slab of a fine white marble, the lower left- 
hand corner, 0.435 h., 0.44 w. (at the bottom), 0.026 
th. Found in April, 1956, in the harbour at Kato 
Paphos; now in the Paphos District Museum (No. 
1255). The letters (p. 96), clear but roughly cut, 
with conspicuous apices, are from 0.048 to 0.052 
in height, with o however small (0.018), and belong 
with little doubt to the first century of our era. Un- 
published. Pl. 37, no. 5. 

97 [1948] 267ff; A. Wilhelm, Gr. Kénigsbriefe in Klio 48, Bei- 
heft [1943] 53ff; M. T. Lenger, BCH 80 [1956] 437ff). 

29So Rehm reads and restores in the final line of the Royal 
Letter of Citium, cited in the preceding note. 

80 OGI 116; ArchPap 6 (1920) 9: two inscriptions of Delos. 


Cf. W. Otto, Zur Geschichte der Zeit des V1 Ptoleméers 115; 
Hill rgr1f. 
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INCENDI[o collapsvm (-am) 

CL. MVSONIA [restitvtvm (-am) ] 

REDDIDIT CV{[rante (praenomen) ] 

LAVRICIO VOJ[pisco? procos.] 
PROV. C[ypri] 


From the position of the final line it is clear that 
of the original width only some half has been pre- 
served. But the sense, nevertheless, is in general ob- 
vious: a building of New Paphos, public and seem- 
ingly of importance, after its destruction by fire, 
has been restored by the munificence of a Claudia 
Musonia, the work being supervised by a Roman 
official who, since the city was capital of the island, 
can have been none other than the proconsul. For 
I have noted from the two centuries which extend 
from the reign of Tiberius to that of Caracalla 13 
inscriptions concerning the construction of temple, 
theatre, aqueduct, bath-house, pavement, gateway, 
exedra or the erection of imperial statues which 
name a Roman as supervising or consecrating—and 
in 12 of these he is the governor of the island. The 
addition of Cypri adds further support to this.** 

Neither the dedicant nor indeed the proconsul 
are otherwise known to us, and the two nomina are 
of considerable rarity. Musonius recurs with the 
Stoic philosopher, C. Musonius Rufus of Neronian 
and Flavian times,** but seemingly did not reach 
senatorial status. For another Lauricius we must 
look to the 4th century and beyond.** There is, 
however, ai: interesting possibility: the surviving 
letters of the cognomen impose as supplements 
either Vo[pisco] or Vo[cula], since no other suita- 

81 JHS 9 (1888) 260 no. 1 (discussed under our No. g fol- 
lowing), wherein the officiating Roman is not the proconsul but 
the quaestor, affords our only exception. But we shall find that 
Amargetti was remote, its temenos rustic. The proconsul’s deputy, 
the legatus provinciae, appears in four guises in the island’s 
epigraphy: as mpeoBevrhs xal [dv] riorpdrnyos (OpuscArch 6 
[1950] 17 no. 9); mpecBevrh[s 
(unpublished); mpeoB[ev]rod ér[apx]jelas (OpuscArch op.cit. 
no. 37) and finally as rpeoBeurns simpliciter (IGR Ill, 933, where 
however the context makes his identity certain). The quaestor is 
styled either rauéas (IGR III, 933), rauias ‘Pwyalwy 
(OpuscArch 6 [1950] 68 no. 37) and raulas ‘Pwyualwy (IGR 
III, 991 of Salamis and our No. 9 below). The latter, we may 
note, was regarded as raulas of the Roman people, to be dis- 
tinguished from local rayuia:. Thus the only possible—but highly 
improbable—alternative to [procos.] prov. C[ypri] is [legatus] 
prov. C[ypri]. To my catalogue of the Latia inscriptions of 
Cyprus in OpuscArch 6 (1950) 52 n.2 are now to be added 
four unpublished texts, two of Old Paphos and two of Curium. 

82 PIR’ II, no. 549. 

88 RE XII (1924) 1023 (Seeck). 

34 PIR’ III, no. 672. He was colleague to L. Velleius Pater- 
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ble cognomina are recorded. A consul suffectus of 
the latter part of the year 60 was a Vopiscus of un- 
known nomen.** It has indeed been conjectured 
that this was either Manilius or Pompeius, nomina 
with which Vopiscus was subsequently associated. 
Our inscription suggests that it may have been 
Lauricius. Proconsuls of Neronian Cyprus achieved 
the consulship—and, for that matter, with the mini- 
mum of delay.*** 


6. A DEFACED INSCRIPTION OF DOMITIAN FROM NEW 
PAPHOS 


Fragment of a slab of a fine white marble, 0.17 h. 
(to the right), 0.205 w., 0.048 th., which preserves 
only on the right an original edge. Collected on 
June 14, 1952, from the surface some 200 m. to the 
east of the light-house of Kato Paphos in the course 
of soundings conducted by the Kouklia Expedition, 
it is now in the Chiftlik Museum at Kouklia. The 
stone has been twice inscribed: (a) is defaced, 
heavily but without impairing (save in line 1) the 
certainty of our reading; its letters somewhat nar- 
row, with slender Aastae deeply incised, with thick- 
ening at terminals and some serifs, from 0.016 to 
0.025 in height, forms (p. 96), suggesting the sec- 
ond half of the first century of our era. On the 
back of the stone is (b), cut at right angles to (a), 
consisting of four large letters, boldly incised with 
conspicuous apices, from 0.058 to 0.06 h. How these 
stand is uncertain, but the slightly piriform omicron 
(which should rest on its wider end) may indicate 
that sofa is the first, eta the last extant letter.*° Un- 
published. Pl. 38, nos. 6 a and b. 


culus. 

348 Eprius Marcellus, proconsul of Cyprus in (it would ap- 
pear) a.v. 58/59, was consul suffectus shortly after 59 (Report 
of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus 1940/48, printed in 
1954, p. 1). The career of Q. Julius Cordus I discuss in my 
forthcoming Inscriptions of Curium. 

35 How these letters, pl. 38, no. 6b (of which the first is 
rather iota than nu) are to be separated it is unprofitable to 
speculate. We can, for example, have [- - - xa]i of #[pérepox 
- -]. This, the later inscription, from the presence of the piri- 
form omicron (Byzantion 20 [1950] 172), is seemingly to be 
ascribed to the late 5th or the 6th century—and doubtless 
therefore to the age of Justinian when (vide our No. 20 infra) 
there was architectural activity, as elsewhere, so in Cyprus— 
for this lettering, from its height, suggests the dedicatory in- 
scription of some building. As such it is of value for the his- 
tory of Early Byzantine Paphos, and is to be set beside a marble 
column now in the Paphos Museum, LBW 2791, inscribed with 
+ ‘Trép dvaraice|ws d:ax(dvov). The final chapter 
in the story of the site is represented by the 7th century Byzan- 
tine castle, recently excavated by A. H. S. Megaw (Archaeologi- 
cal Reports for 1958, Supp. to JHS [1959] 326). 
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1961] 
(Adpodirne 


[Emi Adbroxpdropos Aoputvavod Kaic |apos 
Y«Baor | - 

[ [od Tepparixod, viod, apxiepéws 
pleyiorov], 

[ Sinvexods, Lovaias | 
TO 

5  [[avroxpdropos 76 Kd?, 7d 

matp|os matpidos 


Line 1: the bases of (seemingly) five letters are pre- 
served, set from 0.008 to 0.017 above the tops of line 2. 
Since lines 2 to 5 have an interval of only 0.003, this 
contrast in itself suggests that line 1 was distinguished 
from the rest of the inscription as reserved for the 
dedication. But of this only .,+,\/ is legible, while 
the erasure extends some two letters’ width further to 
the right. 

Line 2: to the extreme left the lower part of an up- 
right, correctly spaced for rho, is preceded by a base. 

Line 5: the first sigma follows an apparent segment 
of omicron. 


The irregularities of the inscription’s right margin 
are so pronounced as to suggest a stone of average 
height but of a very considerable width—perhaps 
(like an early Trajanic building inscription of Cu- 
rium) as much as one metre: our fragment, it would 
seem, preserves from a quarter to a fifth only of a 
plaque once incorporated into some prominent 
structure at New Paphos. This very possibly was 
dedicated to the Paphian Aphrodite whose cult, 
although centred on the old city, is attested for the 
new;** while the imperial names and titles serve 
chiefly to date it. These, however, are not without 
interest. 

Presence of the gth tribunician count eliminates 
from consideration Augustus, Tiberius (who fur- 
thermore refused the title pater patriae), Caligula 
and Nerva; while the imperial names of line 2 do 
not tally with those of Trajan. The offices and titles 
of neither Claudius nor Nero can readily be recon- 
ciled with these Jacunae, for line 3 requires some 

36 SEG VI (1932) nos. 805, 815. 

87 These are: JHS 9 (1888) 240 no. 52 (CIL Ill, 12102 and 
ibid. p. 2208) and JHS 9 (1888) 253 no. 115. The former, a 
fragment of a marble slab long since lost, from the size of its 
lettering (said to be “four inches long”), was presumably 
dedicatory and incorporated into some building in the Aphrodite 
temple. The latter is cut on a massive cylindrical bomos, still 
to be seen on the Temple site. Here I read and restore: 

(a) "A@podelrn [Magia | Tiro]s vids] 
(b) "Adpodeirn | LeBacrd[s] 
I consider (a) to be the thank-offering of Titus as Caesar in 


recognition of his favourable reception in a.v. 69 (Tac. Hist. 
2, 2-4); (b) the addition—later defaced—of Domitian as Au- 
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office before pontifex maximus—and Nero was not 
censor, Claudius’ censorship was not in the Greek 
East included (I believe) in his titulary. This same 
lacuna militates against Vespasian and Titus alike. 
There remains Domitian who was censor perpetu- 
us; and the erasure moreover tells strongly in his 
favour, for he was a victim of damnatio memoriae. 
But these restorations are offered in the main exem- 
pli causa, more particularly in line 5: Domitian was 
imperator XIX, XX and XX] in the year 89, entered 
upon his 15th consulship on Jan. 1, 90. The inscrip- 
tion is more likely to fall in the first nine months 
of go than the last three of 89. 

The memorials of Domitian in Cyprus are not 
numerous. Two from Old Paphos are however of a 
monumental character.** To these is to be added a 
sgraffito from Tremithous, our No. 18 below. 


7. D. PLAUTIUS FELIX JULIANUS, THE PROCONSUL, HON- 
OURED BY A SON OF ARISTOKLES 


Fragment of a slab of a fine greyish-white lime- 
stone, complete above only, being broken away to 
left, right and below. Max. w. 0.2; max. h. 0.122; 
th. 0.035. Discovered in surface scil during June of 
1952 in soundings conducted at Kato Paphos by the 
Kouklia Expedition; now in the Chiftlik Museum 
at Kouklia (NP. 210). The letters (p. 96), boldly 


but roughly cut, from 0.022 to 0.026 in height, have 
ragged incisions furnished with conspicuous serifs 


and blobs. Unpublished. Pl. 38, no. 7. 


[---c.11 --- “Ap]wroxhé[ovs] 
[avOvrarov, da yviv [avrod] 


Line 3: before the first nu, the horizontal of either 
gamma or tau. Line 4 is represented by the top of one 
letter, seemingly either mu or nu. 


It can be calculated that line 2 was some 0.6 long, 
the slab itself accordingly hardly less than 0.7—and 


gustus to the same stone but opposite to his brother's inscription. 
We may note that Paphos, on which the Flavian dynasty already 
looked with such benevolence that it rejoiced in the title Flavia 
(Hill 233), on its destruction by earthquake in 76 or 77 was 
favoured by the transfer to it from Antioch of a mint which 
struck silver coins dated by a “new sacred year.” It would now 
appear that Vespasian and his sons were active in the restoration 
alike of the Old and the New city. For to the evidence cited 
above I would add a building-block recently found by us in 
the Aphrodite temple, carrying a Latin inscription (n. 31 supra) 
which I would refer to constructions carried out by Vespasian 
himself. 


: 
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we must ask what purpose such a stone can have 
served. Now the same line presents the names of 
an honorand in the accusative, the case alike of 
honorific plaque and statue-base; and our stone 
therefore (unlike our No. 6 of approximately the 
same size) was not architectural. These dimensions, 
moreover, are those of the face of an average statue- 
base of the period, so that it would indeed seem 
that, as in Antonine and Severan Curium, so in 
Paphos such slabs were affixed to pedestals which 
doubtless had seen earlier use or were of inferior 
material.** 

The names of line 2 are restored with certainty 
after two inscriptions of Old Paphos and yet an- 
other, as yet unpublished, of Curium. These are: 


(1) JHS 9 (1888) nos. 97 and 114 (JGR III, 954 
and 955; BSA 42 216 no. 6) :*° 
"Adpodeirn Madia: | A. TAavriov 
tov ayvov avO(vatov) 7 Bovdi 
kai 6 

(2) JHS 9 (1888) 104 (JGR III, 956) : 
"Adpodeirn Madia: | | 
TlAavriov | avOumdrov 

(3) Unpublished:*° 
Aex. TlAatriov rov 
hap avO[vmlatov, ay[vias Kai 


xapw [Kov]préw| v wddus 


D. Plautius Felix Julianus being otherwise un- 
known to us, the date of his proconsulship is not 
easily fixed. From the lettering of the already pub- 
lished texts I at one time favoured the Antonine 
period. I now believe that these inscriptions are 
appreciably later, that they are in fact Severan, with 


88 The decisive document is from Curium and as yet un- 
published: on a marble slab 0.414 wide and 0.217 high an in- 
scription states that the statue is that of Priscus Publicola, pre- 
sumably a proconsul, erected by the city. 

39 The two halves of this inscription, not associated by the 
editors, were joined by me in BSA loc.cit. The smaller stone, 
JHS 9 no. 97, then lost, was subsequently rediscovered by us 
in 1953, to place their association beyond all doubt. 

409 Of this pedestal two fragments were discovered by Mr. 
Megaw in 1958/59. The inscription is included in my forth- 
coming Inscriptions of Curium (n.3 supra). 

41 BSA 42 (1946) 205 n.17, where I discuss the status of 
iota mutum. 

42 The spelling "Agdpodeirn is first attested under Titus (JGR 
Ill, 944 = BSA 62 [1946] 208 no. 3; JHS 9 [1888] 253 no. 
115 of our note 37 supra) and Domitian (JHS 9 [1888] 253 
no. 115). Thereafter it occurs freely and indeed almost ex- 
clusively. 

43In JRS 29 (1939) 193 n.24; 196 n.29, I list the ligatures 
of two Severan milestones of a.p. 198. These are hardly to be 
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the constitutio Antoniniana as our terminus ante 
quem—since our dedicant, be it noted, does not en- 
joy Roman civitas. For there are here several in- 
dications of a relative lateness—omission of iota 
mutum," the spelling ’Adpodeirn,*? the use of 
ligature,** abbreviation—which suggest rather the 
outset of the 3rd than the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury; while such expressions as Aapapdératos av- 
Ovraros (or or Exapxos), hardly to be 
found before Commodus, are in support of this. 

The names, often fragmentary, of some 44 pro- 
consuls are now known to us from the years between 
the cession of Cyprus by Augustus to the Senate 
in 22 B.c. and the close of the Severan era.** We 
have, in short, a bare sixth of the total. That a gov- 
ernor of the island should be attested by no less 
than four inscriptions is, therefore, very notable. 
One Audius Bassus admittedly can boast five such 
mentions—but on milestones with texts which in all 
essentials are identical;*® and D. Plautius Felix Ju- 
lianus finds in fact his closest rivals in Q. Coelius 
Honoratus and Q. Julius Cordus, each with three 
only, and Q. Seppius Celer with two.** Now it is 
significant that these men are known to have held 
office at a time when some city was enjoying an 
architectural floruit, the outcome seemingly of im- 
perial benefaction or favour; and all were honoured, 
it so happens, by Curium for their good offices in 
the construction respectively of bath-house and 
facade to the Apollo Sanctuary (Trajanic), of the 
theatre on the Acropolis (Neronian) and of a paved 
way (Trajanic). Our proconsul had statues set up 
to him at Curium, at New Paphos and at Old Pa- 
phos—where he was further honoured in the per- 
son of his daughter: we must ask whether at ap- 
found in any earlier inscription to which we can give a date. 
In Byzantion 20 (1950) 173ff I give the abbreviations and 
sigla of the Greek inscriptions of Cyprus at that date known 
to me. Cf. also our No. 18 infra. 

44 To the proconsuls of Cyprus as listed in 1940 by Hill (p. 
254)—he gives for the period in question some 25 names— 
many additions can now be made. These however call for a de- 
tailed study, which I shall in due course attempt. 

45 LBW 2806 (CIL Ill, 218; IGR Ill, 967); JRS 29 (1939) 
184 no. 1; ibid. 193 no. 5; ibid. 194 no. 6; OpuscArch 6 (1950) 
59 no. 32. Cf. further, OpuscArch op.cit. 6of. 

46 Q. Julius Cordus: to JGR III, 971 and 978, the unpublished 
dedicatory inscription of the theatre of Curium is now to be 
added. Q. Seppius Celer M. Titius Sassius Candidus: OpuscArch 
6 (1950) 68 no. 37 and an unpublished dedication from the 
Apollo Sanctuary of Curium. Q. Coelius Honoratus: IGR III, 
970 (J. L. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection no. 1904 


and p. 548) and two unpublished architectural inscriptions of 
the Apollo Sanctuary of Curium. 
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proximately the date suggested for his proconsulship 
any building or rebuilding can be detected in these 
two cities to account for their expressions of grati- 
tude towards him. 

Cyprus, it would appear, joined the Severan 
cause at a rewardingly early date; and certainly un- 
der this dynasty the island prospered. Against 14 
inscriptions of Augustus and his house, no less than 
25, the great bulk of them from southwestern Cy- 
prus, commemorate Severus or his sons or his wife: 
figures, I may say, with which no other emperor 
can compete.** Of these 25 some admittedly may 
be the merest adulation; but certainly a thorough 
reconstruction of the road-system between Soli and 
Old Paphos was concluded in the aufumn of 198;** 
a large temple with its approaches and imperial 
statues was dedicated at New Paphos between the 
autumn of 196 and the spring of 198 to Severus as 
Augustus and Caracalla as Caesar;** while this same 
city can boast some building erected in honour of 
Severus himself between the autumn of 197 and 
that of 198.°° At Old Paphos constructions to the 
NW of the temple area are tentatively to be ascribed 
to this era. At Curium indeed the Apollo Sanctuary 
had already under Trajan achieved its final shape, 
so that a notable crop of Severan inscriptions, alike 


#7 Inscriptions honouring Augustus and members of his 
house are: JGR III, 939 (Marcia); 940 (Julia); 943 — BSA 
42 (1946) 228 no. 9 (Tiberius and Julia); JHS 9 (1888) 242 
no. 61 = BSA op.cit. 227 no. 11 (Livia); unpublished (Agrip- 
pa); unpublished (Gaius Caesar), all of Old Paphos; JGR III, 
932 (Augustus) and SEG VI (1932) no. 837 (the celebration of 
émwixia for Actium), both of Lapethus; JGR III, 936 (Augustan 
milestone) of Ag. Epiktetos; IGR III, 939 (Augustus) of Ama- 
thus; JGR Ill, 984 (Livia) and 997 = BSA op.cit. 222 no. 9 
(Augustus and his grandsons), both of Salamis; our No. 9 
following and JHS 9 (1888) 260 no. 1, both of Amargetti. 
Against these we may set for Severus, his sons and his wife: 
the five milestones of a.p. 198, listed in note 45 supra; JGR III, 
937 (Severus); SEG VI, no. 810 (Caracalla; cf. under our No. 
38 infra); ibid. no. 812 (Severus and his sons; cf. note 49 infra), 
all from New Paphos; JGR Ill, 947 = SEG VI, 811 = BSA 
42 (1946) 212 no. 4 (Caracalla) of Old Paphos; JGR III, 977 
(Julia Domna) of Citium; CJL III, 12105 = OpuscArch 6 
(1950) 52 note 2 no. 21 (Severus) of Salamis; OpuscArch 
op.cit. 81 no. 44 (Julia Domna ?) of Citium; our No. 17 of 
Louroujina. To these Salamis can add one unpublished text, 
Curium no less than eleven (of which some, however, are 
fragmentary and of uncertain purpose). On Cypriot adherence 
to the Severan cause, cf. my comments under our No. 17 infra. 

48Cf. note 45 supra. 

49 A. W. van Buren, JHS 28 (1908) 198 no. 31; L. Philippou, 
Aly (1916) no. 51; I. K. Peristianis, Kur. Xpov. I (1923) 135f; 
SEG VI (1932) 812; H. Kasten, BJ 261, 137: an architrave 
block, now in the Paphos District Museum, inscribed in large, 
bold letters. I restore: [Adroxpdrop. Kaicap: A. 
abrod M. Abp[nAlux ’"Avrwviver Kaicap: | LeBaorh KX. Pd. 
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imperial and honorific, must look for its justification 
beyond Hyle to the city itself. Here the fragments 
of several architectural documents, which can be 
dated with probability to these-same times, have 
recently been recovered; while the theatre, it is now 
known, was then reconstructed. Thus, in default of 
any positive evidence, a case can be made for assign- 
ing the proconsulship of D. Plautius Felix Julianus 
to (shall we say?) the year 197/98 when, with the 
victory over Albinus, the position of the Severan 
dynasty became secure, its partisans able to express 
their partisanship without uneasiness. 

It remains to ask who this dedicant may have 
been who sets his name before those of his distin- 
guished honorand. He was not (we have noted) a 
Roman citizen; but would appear nevertheless to 
have belonged to a family of local distinction. For 
an Aristok[les]? is found at Old Paphos in the 
early Principate;” while an “Apurrox{ - - - | "Apwr]- 
tok(A)éovs honours a Neronian proconsul at New 
Paphos in terms which imply social equality.** 

8. PORTION OF A LEX SACRA FROM THE HERAION OF 
AGIA MONI 


Rectangular block of a hard, greyish-white lime- 
stone, undamaged, well-dressed, 0.52 h., 0.485 w. 


Ildgos iepa xara Kirpor roy vady 
kal ra dyd|\uara xai ras dvddovs xalrecxevacey éx rot 
idiov] and date between the end of 196 and May, 198—for 
Caracalla was not yet Augustus and Geta not yet Caesar. It is 
patent, alike from the nature of the stone and the quality of 
the lettering, that we are concerned, with a temple; and this, 
our text informs us, was approached by a flight of steps at the 
top of which were the two Imperial statues. I take it that the 
dedicant was the city of Paphos (whose titles I discuss in BSA 
42 [1946] 211); and I assume that alike its site and its stone 
were re-used for the Byzantine castle, dramatically uncovered 
at the Saranta Kolonnes mound beside the harbour of New 
Paphos (note 35 supra). 
50 LBW 2785 (IGR Ill, 937: OGI 582 n.2), now lost. The 
inscription reads (with my restoration of the last two lines): 
[‘Yrép owrnpias Av’roxparopos | Kaicapos A. Lerriuiov 
Levjpov | 
E]drvxois Mep[rivaxos EbceBois | ]eBacrod 'Apapi[ Kod 
Tlap@:xod || 
Ze] S8(acrh) KA(avdia) SdA(aovia) iepa unr po| 
mwolkts KaTa 
Ku[ pov wéXewr | rev 7d Exrow [Eros 
Civic archons have not as yet been attested for Paphos, where 
seemingly their place was taken by magistrates with similar 
functions, styled however dpxés (ol #pxevKdres). I take it that 
this document is dedicatory, with the slab incorporated into 
the building it concerned. 
51 JHS 9 (1888) 245 no. 77, where I am tempted to restore 
*"Apiorox[ djs}. 
52 Report of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus, 1940- 
1948 (Nicosia 1954) p. I no. I. 
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and 0.29 th. Found on the testimony of D. G. 
Hogarth, together with the syllabic inscriptions 
Hoffmann 101 and 102, “in the foundations of the 
church of Agia Moni during its reconstruction in 
1885” and thereupon built “into the wall to the left 
of the doorway.” In 1937 when first examined by 
myself it had, however, been extracted and is now 
preserved within the church. The inscription in nine 
lines is for the most part very indistinct, not through 
defacement but from re-use of the stone and the 
application of a mortar only partially removed. 
Above, to left and right the lettering reaches the 
very edge of the inscribed surface, whereas below 
there is an appreciable margin: proof that our stone, 
clearly a building block, was one of at least six 
similarly inscribed. The letters, boldly but some- 
what hastily cut, without apices or serifs, rather 
irregularly spaced, are from 0.008 (first omega of 
line 4) to 0.023 (sigma, tau) in height. The forms 
(p. 96) are with little doubt not of the late 4th 
century but rather of the later years of Soter I: they 
follow closely, I believe, and do not belong to the 
Antigonid occupation of Cyprus from 306 to 294 
B.C. 

D. G. Hogarth, Devia Cypria 33 no. 11. Pl. 39, 
no. 8. 


--- 7a EvOepdova ---] 
a 4 A > > 
[- xara vouov rov eis ---] 
[-- éxta? tau Onolavpar? 
5 [-- é]av dé rovrax 
6 > lal > 
--- prvotaywyds? ----] 
‘ > 
[--- ]vwv dpxwv év 
--- eis Tovs 
e A 3 A 
--- woavrds Kai év rau yépo| v 


To Hogarth this inscription was “so much worn as 
to be quite hopeless.” He gives indeed “as much as he 
was able to decipher in repeated attempts on the stone 
and squeeze”—[d]pyvprov in line 8, [do ]avrés in line 
g, and for the rest mostly isolated letters—but the in- 
scription can properly be regarded as unpublished. 

Line 1, set against the upper edge of the stone, has 
towards the right lost the tops of its letters, is at one 
point totally destroyed. The 6th extant letter is either 
eta or nu, the 14th rather omicron than omega. There- 
after these bases: ‘yi vi INv, which suggest to 
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me nu, pi, theta (or omicron), eta (or nu), rho (or 


kappa), nu (or eta) and mu. 


Line 2 begins with the tip of a horizontal as in tau 
or gamma. 


Line 3: a flaw in the stone between nu and chi is 
avoided by these letters. 

Line 4: here EMITA? is very faint and uncertain, but 
something suggestive of each letter is legible. There- 
after a pit which would seem, like that of line 3, to be 
original. After eta certain vague traces hint at sigma. 

Line 6 to the right is much worn. In pvoraywyds? 


the 2nd letter from its spacing is probably either upsi- 
lon or iota, but alpha cannot be excluded; the 5th is 
rather alpha than iota, the 7th rather omega than omi- 
cron; while the two last are very vague and uncertain. 
The letters MPOQT (see forms, p. 96) conform to 
certain traces but are all most questionable. 

Line 7: of the first mu? one upright only survives; 
while the last is suggested by faint traces. 

Line 8: the slanting stroke before alpha is casual. 
The horizontal of the second pi is obscured by mortar. 
To the second upsilon an alternative almost equally 
possible is iota. 


Line g: the first sigma is preceded by a faint mark 
which is possibly the tip of omega. 

Agia Moni, a metochi of the celebrated Kykkou, 
lies at a height of some 2800 feet, 15 miles to the 
NE of New Paphos and 13 to the north of the old 
city. A charming and favoured spot, sheltered by a 
semicircle of precipitous hills, it occupies a fertile 
terrace which until recent times possessed a small 
lake, a rarity in the Cypriot scene. And here also 
a spring sends down a modest stream to irrigate 
the orchards of Lapithiou, a thousand feet below. 
The church and its court, enclosed by the same 
massive wall, clearly occupy the centre of an an- 
cient site of importance, for in addition to the three 
inscriptions—two of them royal documents and one 
indeed a superlative example of syllabic writing— 
there are still to be seen several of the limestone col- 
umn drums, either 0.66 or 0.535 in diameter, noted 
by Hogarth; while some conspicuous blocks built 
into the fabric of the church itself contrast sharply 
with the indifferent material which for the rest has 
contented its builders. The nature of the ancient 
occupation is given by the inscription Hoffmann 
102 (Hogarth op.cit. no. 10; R. Meister no. 36a), for 
which I read:** 


6 Nixoxhéfés |, 6 iepeds ras 
Fava(o)oas|, 6 Baovhéos 

tus|, ras Kujovavs (sic) véas || xar- 
éorace Tat ra “Epar 


53 Thus substantially confirming the text of E. Sittig in F. Bechtel, Die griechischen Dialekte 1, 406. 


| | | 


1961] 


Nikokles has set up, presumably in the gth decade 
of the 4th century, new columns in a Heraion at 
Agia Moni. 

That these columns can have belonged to a tem- 
plum in antis is improbable, for such a building 
was alien to the architecture of Classical Cyprus. 
Rather we may conjecture that Nikokles restored 
a weathered colonnade set around three sides of a 
court which faced upon chapels of the iwan type, 
with the wider pillars opposite and the narrower 
on the two sides. The whole complex in its original 
condition can thus be ascribed plausibly to the 5th 
century—for there is no evidence of such colonnades 
either in the Archaic sanctuaries of Old Paphos and 
Rantidi or (I believe) in other sites of this sort and 
date elsewhere in the island. But the cult itself was 
doubtless of a much greater antiquity; it is indeed 
to be regretted that the prospect of recovering either 
a plan of this site or something further of its his- 
tory is in the circumstances remote. An inscription 
of Lapithiou, seemingly of the 5th century, may be 
a dedication to this goddess;** a late Ptolemaic text 
of Old Paphos names a priest of Aphrodite, Zeus 
Polieus and Hera—thus suggesting the survival 
through the Hellenistic period of a worship which 
on the available evidence was second only in im- 
portance in the Paphian kingdom to that at Old 
Paphos of Aphrodite herself;°° but for any further 
information we must return to the present inscrip- 
tion. 

This fragment of a /ex sacra cut on her temple 
wall prescribes the observance, in accordance with 
local usage and in propitiation of Hera, of a harvest 
festival—but Ev@epdora the title of this is drat 
Aeydpuevov. As elsewhere, so at Agia Moni, there 
were rites in the cult of this goddess reserved for 
women: a free man who trespassed upon these was 
to be fined, but a slave [more severely punished]. 
The inscription next concerns itself with the ap- 
pointment, it would seem, of a chief priest, styled 
the initiator into her mysteries; and there is men- 
tion of oaths, a sale, monies accruing from this 


and the allocation of choice portions of sacrificial 
flesh. 


54 OpuscAth 3 (1960) 208 no. 20: 

’Eodo[- - -]| ra[s]| "Eodoxopa 
Oo. [ra “Epa]|? [éwéorace]. 

55 The possession by Amathus of a Heraeum is attested by 
CIG 2643 = LBW 2822, long lost but from its lettering (as 
this is shown by Waddington) presumably of the 3rd century 
s.c. Cf. further in the Claudian JGR III 974 rapavurpevodyrwr; 
for wapaviudior participated in the lepds yduos of Zeus and 
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Hera was worshipped in Cyprus outside Paphian 
territory, so far as we are aware, only at Amathus 
and at Idalium. Hesychius gives ‘EAeia as a name 
of Artemis in Messene, of Hera in Cyprus: Hera 
of the Marsh would be an apt title, we have seen, 
for this goddess of Agia Moni. 


g. STATUES OF C. AND L. CAESAR ERECTED AT AMARGETTI 
BY T. APICATUS SABINUS 


Rectangular pedestal of a light-grey marble, ex- 
cept for serious loss to the upper left and right 
front corners, substantially intact—something of 
each original surface being in fact preserved. H. 
0.235; w. 0.67; th. 0.51. Above are three dowel-holes 
—a round hole to the rear and right, a similar hole 
to the front and left, with beside this last a rectangu- 
lar cavity: these manifestly were cut for the stone 
with its present dimensions and for the support of 
a single statue. Below four further dowel-holes in- 
dicate previous use, while the inscribed surface may 
show some suggestion of earlier and inverted let- 
tering: this pedestal did duty also in Hellenistic 
times. Found in the spring of 1955 at Amargetti, 
a hill village some 8 miles due N of Kouklia (Pa- 
laipaphos), in a trench in the court of the Zoodokos 
Pigi and on the west side of this church, at a depth 
of 3 feet: a trench clearly used as a dump for a 
mediaeval graveyard. Now in the Paphos Museum 
at Ktima (No. 1241). The letters, tall, rather light- 
ly cut, with flamboyant apices, are from 0.027 (omi- 
cron) to 0.058 (sigma) in height. Their forms (p. 
g6) are unusual for the Augustan age. Unpublished. 
Pl. 39, no. 9. 


Tots rod [SeBac|rod viots Taio: Kaioape 
| 


[x]ai Aevxiar Kaicap[t|, ris vedrnros], 
Tiros "Amixaros Laf\[€ivos, rapias ‘Pwopaiwr] 


A lacuna of 7 to 8 letters precedes the epsilon of 
line 1. Here omicron appears to be followed by a 
slightly tilted Aasta. This however seems too close as 
it certainly is too short to be of significance, and is 
better disregarded. To its right is a possible base, well 
spaced for either tau or upsilon and resting upon the 
guide-line. 


Hera. At Nisou, some two miles to the W of Dhali, in the river 
bed was found a cone of limestone with the inscription @ed 
“Hpa: this likewise is lost to us, but its letters, while cursive, 
may very well be early (cf. our No. 38 infra). A pedestal at 
Curium, as yet unpublished, shows the priesthood of the Argive 
Hera interesting itself in the Apollo cult at Hyle—but there is 
no suggestion that there or elsewhere in Cyprus there was a 
worship of the Hera of Argos. 


| 
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Amargetti, situated at a height of some 1300 feet 
on the ridge between the Xero and the Ezusas riv- 
ers, is an attractive village, well watered and rich 
in fruit trees. It had a notable sanctuary of Opaon 
(or Apollo) Melanthios, which I discuss under the 
following inscription. But the present document, 
although it originates doubtless from that cult cen- 
tre, is not ex-voto but honorific. 

That we have here the left-hand block of a double 
pedestal cannot be seriously questioned: this stone 
can have carried one statue only, the inscription 
had two honorands, line 3 is incomplete. Equally 
certain is the identity of the two: they were Gaius 
and Lucius Caesar, sons of M. Agrippa and Julia, 
who on being adopted by Augustus as his heirs re- 
ceived the title princeps iuventutis respectively in 
5 and 2 B.c., only to die respectively in a.p. 4 and 2. 
Our inscription accordingly is to be dated to the 
five years between 2 B.c. and a.p. 2. We may com- 
pare (for example) a well-known text of Mytilene: 
Kaicape xai Kaioapi, ro[is| mai- 
Seco. Kaicapos, ayidveror 
t[&]s vedraros;* note that Salamis and Old Paphos 
likewise honoured these grandsons of Augustus;°* 
ask ourselves who this dedicant may have been; 
and speculate finally upon his reasons for selecting 
Amargetti for his dedication. The nomen Apicatus 
is otherwise known to me only in the person of 
Apicata, wife of the equestrian Sejanus who in 
A.D. 31 took her own life.** It might thus well be 
that we had here some member (shall we say) of 
the conventus civium Romanorum of late Republi- 
can Paphos who may have patronized or interested 
himself in the cult of Amargetti—and not one of 
the three senatorial officials, proconsul, legatus pro- 
vinciae and quaestor, who governed Cyprus for the 
Senate. But the status of T. Apicatus, which the 
present inscription leaves in medio, is (I believe) 
disclosed by a fragmentary document likewise of 
Amargetti, long known—and long neglected. 

In 1952 I was shown, built above the doorway of 
a house in this village, a fragmentary inscription 
(pl. 39) readily identified as Hogarth’s JHS g (1888) 


56 IGR IV, 80 (right). 

57 BSA 42, 222 no. 9 (Gaius and Lucius at Salamis). An 
unpublished pedestal of Old Paphos honours Gaius Caesar. 

58 PIR’ I no. 913. 

59 OpuscAth 3 (1960) 207 no. 19. 

69 Discovered in removing the foundations of the house of 
one Kyriakos Christodoulou, “an old one, on or near the site of 
the excavations of 1888": this inscription, examined by myself 
in July, 1948, has letters from 0.018 to 0.03 in height, with 
epsilon, mu, rho and omega cursive. It is apparently complete, 
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260 no. 1: a buff-coloured local marble complete to 
the right and below only, 0.31 wide, 0.145 high and 
at least 0.28 thick, with little doubt part (as its edi- 
tor asserted) of a pedestal. The lettering, from 
0.028 (omega) to 0.055 (sigma) in height, although 
somewhat less neat, is manifestly from the same 
hand as our No. 8; and both documents, further- 
more, since we may detect [X«]Bao7ra@[c] or [Xe]- 


Baoré[v] at the end of the first extant line of 


Hogarth’s stone, are alike honorific and Imperial. 
Now inscriptions are not plentiful at Amargetti, 
and I know of none other than those of Opaon 
Melanthios (which I discuss infra under our No. 
10) and two modest funerary texts: a rough, pedi- 
mented stele presumably of 4th century date with in 
the syllabary Aveperd? Tipo|xpéreo yuva’® and a 
water-worn boulder, which doubtless served as a 
stomion block, with ’Apreyt|SHpov | pdvo in letters 
which suggest the 2nd century of our era.® Ac- 
cordingly, I have no doubt that our No. 9 and JHS 
g, 260 no. 1 are complementary, as they are surely 
contemporaneous. That {AB in the former should 
be an abbreviation of Sab(atina tribu) is, from the 
omission of the patronymic, almost untenable;* and 
or LaB[tvos] therefore becomes an at- 
tractive supplement. By a very singular chance, the 
termination INO, so characteristically Latin, is 
preserved in the latter and qualified moreover by 
rapias without definite article. This rapias, pace - 
Hogarth, is no steward of the local iepdy but 
rapias ‘Pwpaiwy or 7. Sjpov ‘Pwpaiwr, the quaes- 
tor of Cyprus. To this official we may now give 
the names T. Apicatus Sabinus. 

But we may go further than that. The statues of 
Augustus’ grandsons which Apicatus erected, pre- 
sumably at his own expense, suggest if they do not 
postulate the presence of a statue, with or without 
altar and shrine, of Augustus himself. I am tempted 
to suppose that the function of Hogarth’s stone was 
to carry this statue. It is unfortunate that the final 
letter of [X¢]Bacra[+] is lost and the penultimate, 


being either omicron or omega, uncertain; but 


and seemingly of Imperial date. How yévo is to be interpreted 
is not however clear: I take it, despite the reputed find spot, 
to be not ex-voto but funerary—that the tomb is in fact re- 
served for Artemidoros. Stones almost equally unworked were 
found in the Hellenistic tomb at Kythrea, published by Peristianis 
(Ter. ‘Ior. 912ff). 

61 No instance is known to me in Cypriot epigraphy of the 
tribe being given without the filiation also. For in JGR III, 
960 I have considered only to reject a restoration KA[avdia]. 


1961] 
is distinctly preferable to [X«]Bac- 


To[v], since it is in keeping with the datives of our 
No. 8. We may here note that the stone, from the 
height of the lettering, can have carried at the most 
five lines; and since the imperial names must head 
the inscription, this last can have included no men- 
tion of the dedicant. If then we suggest the fol- 
lowing restorations: 


[ Avroxpdrop: Kaicapi, | 


[Tiros “Amixaros LaBe|ivos, rapias 
[Sypov xabiépwoev 


we may reasonably conjecture that a shrine accom- 
panied the statue, with an inscription which stated 
in the normal phrase® that vadv kai were 
the gift of the kau or Sjpos of Amargetti. These 
the quaestor consecrates, because the proconsul we 
may suppose was too grand for a village temenos. 
And Apicatus himself for good measure adds on 
his own account the statues of Augustus’ heirs. He, 
like Amargetti, was doubtless inspired by the en- 
thusiasm of Paphos for the Imperial house. 


10. THE EX-VOTO OFFERING OF TRYPHON, SON OF ARIS- 
TODEMOS TO OPAON MELANTHIOS 


A small altar of an igneous stone, hard, heavy 
and dark, save for the loss of the front portion of 
the cap, complete. H. 0.123; w. of base, 0.122, of 
shaft, 0.08; th. of base, 0.095. Discovered in the winter 
of 1958/59 at Amargetti, and now in the Paphos 
District Museum (No. 1401). The inscription has 
lost its first line, cut as this was at the top, where 
(we have noted) the stone is broken away, but the 
next five on the shaft, the last on the base are un- 
damaged. The letters (p. 96), uncouth and roughly 
hammered out—a roughness in some measure due 
to the intractable material—are from 0.007 (omega) 
to 0.018 (phi) in height. Unpublished. Pl. 40, no. ro. 

[’Ordov] 
Medavéiw 

62 IGR III 933 (Tiberius at Lapethos); OpuscArch 6 (1950) 
32 no. 16, [rdv vady rd JHS 28 (1908) 198 no. 
31 (supra note 49). iil 

63In BSA 42 (1946) 205 n.17 the status of iota mutum in 
Cyprus under the Principate is assessed on the evidence then 
available. I there conclude that iota mutum “in the first cen- 
tury was freely but capriciously used. There is a tendency for 
it to become rarer as the century advances; but with certain 
religious formulae (such as the dedication to the Paphian Aphro- 
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CYPRUS 
virép TOU vi- 
od Tpvdewvos 

Some indication of date is provided by the letter- 
ing, in which the “round” alphabet is contaminated 
by the “square.” The former occurs, albeit capri- 
ciously, in Cyprus from the earlier decades of the 3rd 
century B.c. onwards, not indeed in official or hon- 
orific, but in funerary and religious inscriptions. 
The latter, never common, is a late intruder, barely 
known before the end of Ptolemaic times: estab- 
lished under Tiberius and Caligula, it thereupon 
vanishes, to reappear only in the Severan era. These 
considerations suggest a Julio-Claudian date for our 
inscription; and this, we may note, is consonant 
with the omission of iota mutum, for this omission, 
regular by the close of the 2nd century of our era, 
occurs before the Roman period almost exclusively 
through carelessness.°* 

The temenos of Opaon Melanthios, situated on 
the northern outskirts of the modern village, on a 
westward facing slope, and its excavation by D. G. 
Hogarth in 1888 are described in JHS 9 (1888) 169- 
74. The finds included 13 inscriptions, published 
ibid. 260ff. These I revise and discuss in JHS 66 
(1948) 36ff, making one addition to their number. 
Our little altar, for all the roughness of its lettering, 
is one of the better objects to survive from the cult 
of Amargetti; its inscription a notable addition to 
12 dedications to Opaon Melanthios, one to Apollo 
Melanthios, two—if not indeed three—without di- 
vine name (excluding JHS 9, 260 no. 1, considered 
under our No. 8 supra). These documents range 
in time approximately from the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (JHS 9, 261 no. 4) to the Severan era. 
Of especial interest is the sgrafito Lry’ 
Me|Aabiw Dadiapxos (JHS 9, 261 no. 3) cut on the 
side of a statuette, now unfortunately lost. There 
is now better reason to think this text late rather 
than early, that its spelling is rustic rather than 
under the influence of the syllabary. But it may well 
be that it has been misread.** 
dite) it shows a distinct persistence. In the second century it 


in the third an archaism, oc- 
curring but once.” In Hellenistic times, indeed, its omission is 


is becoming an anachronism .. . 


seemingly due solely to inadvertence. 
64 JHS 66 (1946) 36 no. 14, revised by A. G. Woodhead, 
SEG XIII, 588 to read: "Ordon | Medavi[w]| | Iporol| 


KTHTOV. 


648 The loss of JHS 9 (1888) 261 no. 3 is unfortunate since 
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Nemesos-Limassol 


The modern Limassol occupies lands which through 
Classical and Hellenistic to the end of Roman Imperial 
times belonged rather to Amathus, six miles to the 
east, than to Curium, some ten to the west of it: where- 
as the valley of the Kouris is to be assigned to the latter 
since of its two Roman aqueducts one derives from the 
upper reaches of this stream, the Garyllis, “river” of 
Limassol, was inclusive, I believe, to the territory of 
Amathus. This is strongly supported by the discovery 
in a tomb at Polemidhia® of the two Eteo-Cyprian in- 
scriptions of the Ashmolean Museum, couched as these 
are in the speech of Classical Amathus—whereas at 
Curium only Greek was then in use. But the owner- 
ship of the Akrotiri peninsula and of the rich lands to 
the north of its salt-lake remains quite uncertain: long 
and intensive cultivation has destroyed the epigraphic 
evidence—in particular the milestones along the Ro- 
man road—which could have given us our answer. 
Within the boundaries of Limassol tombs have been 
found with objects ranging from a proto-Corinthian 
vase®* to the pottery of late Imperial times; while the 
presence of funerary “cippi” suggests the existence in 
the 1st and 2nd centuries of our era of a village or set- 
tlement in the central area of the town, like those near 
Mesagitonia and at Moutayiaka. Only in the 4th cen- 
tury is a city to be found at Limassol—Neapolis, suc- 
cessor to the ancient Amathus. By the time of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon in 451 its name had been changed to 
Theodosias or Theodosiana. By the following century 
this had become Nemesos. Of this city one inscription 


only has as yet been found—the document which I now 
publish. 


II. AN EARLY BYZANTINE INSCRIPTION OF LIMASSOL 


Slab of a local, white marble, earth-stained, in- 
tact to the right only; 0.395 h., 0.36 w. and 0.02 th.; 
found in 1955 in ruins below Verengaria Street near 
the Castle of Limassol; now in the Limassol Dis- 
trict Museum (RR 167; LM 1588). The inscription 
is complete to the right (where its margin is marked 
by a vertical incision) and below also. The letters 
(p. 96), tall, with slender wavering Aastae termi- 
nating in heavy, blob-like serifs, are from 0.064 (phi 
of line 2) to 0.069 (epsilon of line 5) in height, with 
however the third omicron of line 3 only 0.009. Un- 
published. Pl. 40, no. 11. 


a suspicion must persist that in this, the most interesting of the 
Amargetti texts, the "Awé\wm of Hogarth (scratched as it was 
on the side of the statuette) should in fact be "Owdom. Here 
the presence of the year-sign precludes (I believe) the earlier 
half of the 3rd century; while absence of iota mutum should 
(we have seen in the preceding note) indicate a Roman Im- 
perial date. 

65] was informed by the late Sir John Myres shortly before 
his death that the two Eteo-Cyprian inscriptions, now in the 
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[a tod K(€) Kdpn(ra) 
[Mdp]xov? *I(ovduov) ? 
DeBp(vapiov) ¢’ 


Line 1: a hasta, from its angle rather part of alpha 
than kappa, is followed by a lacuna. Thereafter tau or 
upsilon (rather than iota); omicron; and room for one 
if not two further letters. 

Line 2 ends with the bottom of a vertical hasta, 
well spaced for kappa. 

Line 3: the 2nd tau is preceded by three widely sepa- 
rated verticals. Attached to the first kappa and trespass- 
ing on the line below is an S-shaped mark of abbrevia- 
tion. Into the upper part of mu a small eta has seem- 
ingly been inserted. 

Line 4: after the first nu, an upright with attached 
to it a curving stroke. Presumably this is sota abbrevi- 
ated. 

Line 5: the shaft of rho is crossed by a slanting stroke 
to denote abbreviation. After delta, an S-shaped mark, 
resembling but not closely that of line 3. 


Dating by indiction was maintained in Cyprus 
until the ordered life of the coastal cities was dis- 
rupted by the Arab raids—so that our inscription 
has for its terminus ante quem the mid-7th century. 
Against this, an earlier date than the close of Jus- 
tinian’s reign would seem to be excluded by the 
strangeness of this script. The Julian calendar occurs 
at Salamis in Severan (?) times, at Citium in the 
5th, at Chytri in the 6th centuries.®’ But, for the rest, 
the meaning of this inscription is very obscure. 
Quite possibly, however, it is honorific, commemo- 
rating the Count it names in line 4 and describes 
as protector of a [x|rHrwp (?); and this [x]ryrwp 


(?), whom we may perhaps regard as the owner of 
a property with which this inscription was associ- 
ated, was doubtless the dedicant. Admittedly, the 
only comes to be concerned with the affairs of Cy- 
prus was that Count of the Orient, domiciled at 
Antioch, into whose diocese the island fell. Two 
documents, however, of (it would seem) the 6th 
century honour respectively Count Constantine and 
Count Theodore for (we may assume) their local 


Ashmolean Museum but of unknown provenance (SBPreussAk 
[1911] 166, nos. and 2; E. Sittig, ZVS 52 [1924] 194ff, nos. 
1 and 2) originated from a tomb at Polemidhia. 

66 Myres and Richter, Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum no. 
1501. 

67 BMI IV 986 of Salamis (Severan?); LBW 2727 of Citium 
(sth century); LBW 2770 = Byzantion 20 (1950) 128 no. 7 
of Chytri (Justinian). 
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benefactions.** And in the former, which as yet is 
unpublished, ,o,j is an abbreviation, not for 
the genitive but the accusative. 


I2. DEMETRIOS FULFILS HIS VOW TO ZEUS LABRANIOS 


Pedestal of a coarse yellowish limestone, originally 
oval in shape, 0.7 in length. Broken away in front, 
to the right in antiquity, to the left in more recent 
times, its max. thickness is now 0.48, max. height 
0.21. Of the statue which once formed with it one 
piece, the upper surface now carries only the much 
damaged feet. The inscription begins between the 
feet, was continued in front of the statue’s right 
foot (where now the stone is broken away), ends 
to the right of its left foot. The letters (p. 96), simply 
formed with deep incisions rounded in section, are 
from 0.025 (first omicron) to 0.06 (first alpha) in 
height. Found on the lower slopes of the hill Kastro 
at Phasoulla, a village some 6 miles to the N of 
Limassol, on April 9, 1958 by the Custodian of the 
Limassol District Museum, in which it is now pre- 


served (RR 210). Unpublished. Pl. 41, no. 12. 


Anpn|rpro(s) “Ix\ér(w)vos? |[evédper]os || 
a(m)éSwxn | Ai AaBpalvio 


Much of the first letter is flaked away, so that the 
base of it only is now preserved. In line 2 omicron, 
which appears certain, has to its right no space for 
sigma, and no trace of this letter. Of the first four let- 
ters of line 3—but their number is uncertain—only 
the tops survive. Here the third letter is rather omicron 
than omega, while the fourth shows no trace of a slant- 
ing hasta, The last two letters of line 4, although faint, 
are convincing. In line 5 pi is now so damaged as to 
appear like a tall eta. 

Save for the patronymic of lines 2/3, the text is 
tolerably certain. dméSxe recurs in three of the 
inscriptions of Phasoulla listed infra under our No. 
13, and twice again by restoration: on each occasion 
it is accompanied by evfdpevos. 


13. THE FULFILMENT OF A VOW TO ZEUS LABRANIOS 


A fragment of a pedestal of a yellowish limestone, 
in its original form seemingly oval, 0.23 long, 0.11 
high, 0.19 th. The stone, while broken away to left 
and behind, appears to preserve on the right an 
original face—for here the stone shows tool-marks 
similar to those on the front. Since this right face 
has no lettering and the inscription clearly is to the 
right incomplete, it is probable that we have here 
part of the left-hand block of a double pedestal, 
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with the rectangular pit above alpha of the inscrip- 
tion set as it is close to the front edge of the stone 
to be regarded as a clamp mark. Discovered with 
our No. 12 supra at Phasoulla, it is now in the 
Limassol District Museum under the same num- 
ber, RR 210. The letters (p. 96), deeply cut and regu- 
lar, are from 0.035 to 0.04 in height. Unpublished. 
Pl. 41, no. 13. 


[6 Setva] vacat a[wédwxer] 
Aci A[aBpaviw] 
In line 1 there is no lettering preserved to the left of 


alpha, so that if a name is here lost it was widely sep- 
arated from the verb. 


For the original discovery and excavation of the 
temenos of Zeus Labranios on the flat summit of 
this strikingly pyramidal hill, I refer to L. P. di Ces- 
nola’s Cyprus 285f: an account, however, which 
without doubt owes something to fancy. The two 
inscriptions discovered but not published by Cesnola 
and the seven found by myself in 1939 are the 
following: 


(1) J.L. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection 
322, 550 no. 1914. Cf. S. A. Cook, Zeus II, 598f. 
Now in New York. 

Ai AaBpaviw evéd|pevos arédmxev 


(2) J. L. Myres, op.cit. no. 1915. Cf. S. A. Cook, 
loc.cit. Now in New York. 
Anpryrpis Ai AaBpaviw evfdplevos 


(3) JHS 66 (1946) 27 no. 3. Now lost. 
Ai AaBpaviw (v)iob 


(4) JHS 66 (1946) 28 no. 4. Now in the Limassol 
District Museum. 
Ad AaBpar{c}iw | "Hovxevros? 

(5) JHS 66 (1946) 28 no. 5. Limassol District 
Museum. 
Ai AaBpaviw Diro|rip(w)v éav[ rod]? 


(6) JHS 66 (1946) 28 no. 6. Now lost. 
"Enadpdderos A[it AaBpa]|veiw vos 
amédwxev |? 


(7) HS 66 (1946) 30 no. 7. Limassol District Mu- 


seum. 
Ai AaBpav[i]w evfdu[e]|vos piwv? 


amédwxer | ? 


68 Byzantion op.cit. 156 no. 19 (Count Theodore); and at Salamis, an unpublished inscription (Count Constantine). 
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(8) JHS 66 (1946) 30 no. 8. Limassol District 
Museum. 


AaBpaviw ev€dpe(vos) 
(9) JHS 66 (1946) 31 no. 9. Limassol District Mu- 
seum. 


For the cult of Zeus Labranios in Cyprus, cf. 
S. A. Cook, Joc.cit., and certain comments of my 
own in JHS 66 (1946) 32. To these, however, a 
valuable contribution has now been made by A. H. 
S. Megaw.® Seven limestone heads recently ac- 
quired by the Cyprus Museum from a private col- 
lection in Larnaca are now shown to originate from 
the Kastro site; and to these yet another, seen by 
me in 1939 in the actual village of Phasoulla, has 
since been added. While the earliest of this series 
can on stylistic grounds hardly antedate the mid- 
2nd century of our era, some descend with certainty 
to the 4th; and with these dates, palaeographically, 
the inscriptions tally. Our No. 13 seemingly was 
among the first of this little corpus to be cut. 

It is of interest that Zeus Labranios at Khandria, 
his only other cult-centre in Cyprus, should owe his 
iepdév approximately to the reign of Commodus;"° 
and thus, on the evidence we have, the emergence 
of his worship at these two sites is roughly syn- 
chronous. The high hill country to the east of Tro- 
odos was, we may note, inclusive to the territory of 
Amathus with its Eteo-Cyprian tradition; and there 
is some reason to suppose that the cult was alike 
autochthonous and early. The name, while recalling 
that of the Carian Zeus Labraundos and Labrayn- 
daios, is nevertheless significantly different and ex- 
clusively Cypriot; and if it is to be connected, as 
some maintain, with the Ba’al of Lebanon wor- 
shipped in the 8th century B.c. at Mouti Sinouas in 
the Limassol Forest,’ 7 miles to the NE of Phas- 
oulla, it has indeed a very respectable antiquity. 
Nor does the term xvwrevt[ Hp] used of the priest 
of Zeus Labranios at Khandria appear to be a neo- 
logism. 

14. A DOORWAY AND THIRTEEN COLUMN CAPITALS CON- 
STRUCTED IN HONOUR OF PHILOMETOR AND HIS 
HOUSE BY ONESIKRATES, RULER OF THE GYMNASIUM 

A plaque of local white marble, superficially 
earth-stained, broken into two closely fitting por- 

69 A. H. S. Megaw, Archaeological Reports for 1958 (Supp. 


to JHS 79 [1959]) 3of. 
707GR Ill, 931 (LBW 2836 a) = BSA 42 (1946) 206 no. 
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tions but for the rest complete; 0.21 h., 0.455 w. and 
0.072 th. Presented in October, 1955 to the Limassol 
District Museum (RR 165; Inv. No. 1587) by a 
Mrs. Taveloudhi of Limassol from the effects of 
her late husband but with no knowledge of prove- 
nance. Letters (p. 96) from 0.012 to 0.015 in height, 
neat, well cut, with slender Aastae rounded in sec- 
tion, their ends emphasized by serifs or a thickening 
and deepening of the incision. Unpublished. Pl. 42, 
no. 14. 


Bacthioons Ki\eorarpas, 
Kai Tav TEKVOV 
avrav, To Ovpwpa Kai THs oTdas 
THs mpooKepevns rhe 
émuxiovas Sexarpeis, 

‘Ovnoixparns v 


Only towards the middle of lines 4, 5 and 6, 
where the lettering while worn is still legible, does 
the reading present any difficulty. 

As compared with those of Larnaca, the private 
collections of Limassol are small and of local pro- 
venience; and this inscription, apparently an iso- 
lated object casually obtained, should originate from 
Curium or Amathus. At the former, however, the 
University of Pennsylvania has been active for some 
25 years, and for much of this time it has had a 
resident custodian: that a document of this im- 
portance should have been found at Curium with- 
out at least rumour is therefore improbable. Ama- 
thus, in contrast, has had no such supervision, and 
accordingly in default of any better evidence may 
tentatively claim our No. 14. 

Our inscription falls between July, 163, when 
Philometor’s undivided sovereignty began and when 
of his four children at least two had been born, 
and his death in the late summer of 145. We may, 
however, exclude the period between 152 and 150 
when Eupator shared his father’s throne; while 
absence of any emphasis upon the surviving son 
who as Neos Philopator was to become king in 145 
would appear to support the decade preceding 152 
B.c. It is an addition to the list, already of impres- 
sive length, of Cypriot inscriptions in honour of 
Philometor and his house.’* But its interest lies 
chiefly in the architectural terms it employs. 

2; JHS 66 (1946) 25 no. 2. 


71 Hill I, 107 and note 5. 
72 These I list in OpuscAth 1 (1953) 148. 
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Onesikrates as gymnasiarch has constructed— 
without doubt in the gymnasium—to the greater 
glory of Philometor, his Queen and their children, 
firstly a doorway and secondly thirteen émuxioves 
“for the portico adjoining the Double Portico.” 
Whereas @vpwya, denoting the door with posts, 
sill and lintel, is amply attested,"* émixiwy is (I be- 
lieve) unparalleled. Now we are concerned, I take 
it, with two colonnades, the one with a single, the 
other with a double row of columns,” set about 
two sides of the open court of the gymnasium. 
émuxiwv cannot denote (shall we say) pilasters in an 
upper storey, for a gymnastic colonnade in an ob- 
scure Cypriot city would have possessed no such 
thing. Again, since Onesikrates speaks of 13 of 
them, the term cannot denote “architrave”; and 
indeed an inscription of the early Empire, of un- 
known provenance now in the Cyprus Museum, 
refers thrice—but not numerically—to émurrv)ua or 
architraves, and is at pains to describe the portions 
of these with which it is concerned as being “above 
the two columns” or again “above the doorway.” 
émuxiwy therefore we may presume to be a synonym 
for capital. Thus Amathus (?) in the time of Philo- 
metor, an age of relative prosperity for Cyprus, sets 
about the building of a new gymnasium é£ zocxé- 
aews—by means of contributions promised by 
individual citizens."* This doubtless was stated in 
another inscription, now lost to us. Here we have 
the record of the gymnasiarch’s outstanding munifi- 
cence: a formal doorway and thirteen capitals are 
his contribution. 

Citium 

The important city of Citium is to be looked for 

under the northern half of the Scala of the modern 


Larnaca, with the Bamboula mound to serve it as a 
citadel. Its ancient walls, still serviceable in Venetian 


73 E.g. the Temple Gate at Delphi (SGDI Il, no. 1953, 5); 
the gate of the Asclepius Temple at Epidaurus (Michel, 584, 
64). Cf. further OGI 734: ‘Trép x]ai 
| - - - Avolwaxos 
- - - 7d mpomudov 7d] Ovpwya. 

74 Such, for example, as the 2nd century stoa at Priene, illus- 
trated by A. W. Lawrence, Greek Architecture fig. 150. 

™ OpuscArch 6 (1950) 83 no. 45: xedve[s (sic) ra 
én’ abrois ras S[oxod]s xal ra Ovpwulara). 

76 Two inscriptions of Curium, as yet unpublished, record 
the construction of aqueduct and bath-house é§ brocxéoews. Cf. 
REG 19 (1906) 220ff (columns and architraves at Aphrodisias) ; 
BCH 5 (1881) 99 (Mylasa); LBW 313-318 etc. Further, L. 
Robert, BCH 60 (1936) 194ff; Etudes anatoliennes 526; A. H. M. 
Jones, The Greek City 237, 356 n.50. 

77 Diog. Laert. 7.1.1. 

78 G. A. Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions no. 27 from Idali- 
um of 254 B.c. is, I believe, the last dated Phoenician inscrip- 
tion of Cyprus. 
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times, were demolished in the 18th century; its harbour, 
represented by a swamp, filled in in 1879—so that 
to-day there is little indeed of it to be seen. For the 
topography of Citium, I refer to the able summary of 
Oberhummer in RE XI (1922) col. 541ff, with which 
however SCE III, 74f should also be considered. Here 
we may note that the city was the site of an important 
Mycenaean settlement, so that its story might have 
been similar to that of Curium or Paphos. But in the 
Early Geometric period came conquest and coloniza- 
tion from Sidon. Diogenes Laertius indeed could speak 
of Citium as roAiopatos Boivixas éroixovs 
éoxnxoros"*; but in fact the Phoenician impact by the 
5th and 4th centuries would appear to have been over- 
whelming. Not a single syllabic inscription is known to 
us either from Citium or its immediate environment; 
while Phoenician speech and writing maintained them- 
selves both in the city and in its dependency Ida- 
lium until the mid-3rd century."® Our No. 15 testifies 
to the persistence, if not indeed of the Phoenician lan- 
guage, at least of some measure of Phoenician society 
into Roman times. 


I5. THE CITY AND PEOPLE OF CITIUM HONOUR WITH A 
STATUE PNYTARION, WIFE OF ASKLEPIODOROS, THE 
SECOND FOUNDER AND HIGH-PRIEST OF THE TEMPLE 
OF ASCLEPIUS AND HYGIEIA 


Pedestal of a fine, crystalline, white marble, com- 
plete save below, where edges and corners are now 
lost. W. 0.55; h. 0.58; th. 0.55—and thus almost a 
perfect square. The upper surface is occupied by a 
large, depressed circle with six depressed radii, re- 
sembling a six-spoked wheel.’”® Beneath are three 
dowel-holes, two 0.05 in diameter, the third 0.1. 
The inscribed surface carries two inscriptions (a) 
Greek, in six lines and (b), inverted, Phoenician, 
in two. The dowel-holes below are to be associated 
with (b), the earlier text; the “wheel” (which may 
have served:to engage projections from the under 
surface of the plinth of the statue) with (a). Both 


79 An inscribed pedestal of Citium, now in the Cyprus Mu- 
seum (RR 1120; 1939/X-16/2), of a fine white limestone, 
0.205 h., 0.725 w. and 0.62 th., carries on its upper surface, 
not dowel-holes, but a similar “wheel” with however cight 
radiating “spokes.” The inscription (which has long been 
known to us as L. Ross, RhAMus 7 [1850] 514 no. 2 = LBW 
2736) has lettering of a very similar character to that of our 
No. 15, but on internal evidence it would appear rather to be 
late Ptolemaic than Augustan. The text of Ross is well below 
his normal high standard, for my revision gives me: 


[‘Hp]wida? rod ’Apiorw- 


[vos] rpa- 
[rny]is Navdpxov rod yupvacidpxov 

Ovyarépa 


Here the names Strategis and Nauarchos, recalling as they at 
the titles of the Ptolemaic governor after 142 B.c., suggest rather 
a late Hellenistic than a Roman date. 
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are admirable examples of the lettering of their pe- 
riod. The Greek letters (p. 97), from .o15 to .017 
in height, are most carefully cut, with incisions 
smooth and rounded in section, and well tapered 
apices. Found on 2 April, 1954, in deep ploughing 
at the locality Gai near the village of Dromolaxia, 
some 3 miles to the SW of the Scala of Larnaca; 
now in the Larnaca District Museum (RR 1425). 
The Phoenician is to be published by A. M. Honey- 
man in a forthcoming number of RAS. The Greek 
is unpublished; but my text was given to A. H. S. 
Megaw for “Archaeology in Cyprus, 1954,” p. 31 
(Supplement to JHS 75 [1955]) and reproduced by 
L. Robert, REG 69 (1956) 185, BullEpig no. 349. 
Pl. 42, no. 15. 


Thy yuvaixa Vv. Tow 
Tod TaV 
Kai 
K6[t]wv, rod Sevrépov Tov iepod 
[x]ai dpxvepéws kai “Tyreia[s] 
The name of the honorand’s father alone presents 
difficulty. Here from an indifferent squeeze I originally 
read ‘Imm[iov]? My examination of the stone has shown 


me that pi is followed certainly by alpha, probably by 
rho. Thereafter I find traces suggestive of chi. 


This superlative lettering, from the presence of 
rho with rectangular head and from these con- 
spicuous but tidy apices, may be ascribed with con- 
fidence to the 1st century B.c. or, at the latest, to the 
opening decades of our era. But the reign of Ptol- 
emy the Cyprian, the Roman Republican episode 
and the short-lived Ptolemaic restoration which 
preceded Actium are epigraphically barren: these 
were indeed times of poverty, uncertainty or misrule, 
when cities did not pay such honours to men and 
women. We are therefore in effect left either with 
the reign of Ptolemy Soter II or with the Augustan 
age. “Apxvepéws of line 6 tells decisively in favour 
of the latter, for it is now a commonplace that from 
the strategia of Polykrates of Argos to the close of 

80 Cf. my comments in OpuscAth 1 (1953) 144 and note 26. 
Further, Studi in Onore di Calderini e Paribeni Il, 167 and 
note 16. 

81 These have recently been considered by O. Masson: Beitr. 
Namenf. (1956) 240. 

82 Tarbiz VI (1935) 536f: an inscription of the Zeno Pieridis 
Collection at Larnaca which I have collated. 

83 (a) is published by myself as OpuscArch 6 (1950) 76 no. 
42. I there discuss (b), a lost inscription copied 70 years ago 
in Larnaca (JHS 12 [1891] 332). It would now appear that in 
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the Ptolemaic period the High-Priesthood was a 
preroyative of the governor of the island, so that in 
these 150 years in fact no other High Priests are 
found—whereas in the 3rd century they occur and 
under the Romans abound.*° 

Unlike her sister cities, Citium was sparing in 
the use of her own name. Thus we have frequently 
mods simpliciter, rarely modus 
why this should be is not obvious. Here we may 
note that the collocation of wédus and Sqyos is for 
Cyprus unexampled. It verges on the tautologous 
and seemingly is loosely used for % BovA1) Kai 6 
Siuos; but it may well be that it betrays a Semitic 
disregard for the niceties of Greek political thought. 
Now the city’s ostensible honorand is Pnytarion, 
daughter of Hipparchos: Pnytarion an addition to 
those names in [lvvr- which are characteristically 
Cypriot;** Hipparchos as a personal name now well 
attested for Citium but elsewhere in Cyprus un- 
known. Thus a Ovyarnp occurs 
in the late 3rd century s.c.;** while in two docu- 
ments of the early Empire I now prefer to see, 
not immapxos (a police officer), but “Immapyos. 
These are:** 


(a) 


‘H | M]vacéav Mv[acéov]| rod 
‘Inmdpxo[v | r5]v 


[vi]év, PAaviavdv 
T'dios ‘IovAvos Mvacéas 


rov al ]ov 


If, as seems likely, these “Immapyou are related, 
absence of the civitas which on the showing of (b) 
the family received under Caesar or Augustus, 
would in itself suggest as date for our inscription the 
outset of the Augustan age. But I cite these two 
chiefly because in each a Mnaseas appears as brother 
or son—and Mnaseas, a name likewise confined to 
Citium and its sphere of influence, is certainly for 
the 3rd century specifically Phoenician. A Mnaseas, 
for example, is son of Apses and father of Gerys- 
mon; another father of the great Zeno. Thus, for 
OpuscArch op.cit. no. 41, likewise of Citium, not Imrap[ xov] 
but ‘Iwmdp[xov] is to be restored. But my restoration [i] map- 


xjeas in IGR Ill, 930 = BSA 42 (1948) 201 is not affected 
by these changes. 

84 RA 27 (1874) 89 no. 1 of Idalium, now in the Cyprus 
Museum (Ins. 125). In OpuscArch 6 (1950) 74 n.7 and 77 I 
discuss the occurrence and the significance of the name Mnaseas 
in Citium. My colleague Professor A. M. Honeyman assures me 
that Mnaseas is unquestionably a doublet for the group of 
Semitic names represented by the Hebrew Manassah. 
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all the relative lateness of our inscription, there is a 
hint of the Phoenician about Pnytarion which we 
shall be well advised to observe more closely. 

Now Citium commemorates, not so much the 
woman, as Asklepiodoros, her husband, the second 
successive holder of the name and grandson of Sil- 
lis, member of a college of ex-gymnasiarchs and 
clerks of the market, second founder and high-priest 
of the cult of Asclepius and Hygieia. About him 
indeed there is much we can say. The yupvaciap- 
xos is very possibly not to be found at Citium before 
late Ptolemaic times;** the dyopavduos does not 
there occur before the Romans.** When Pumiyaton, 
the last of her kings, was executed by Ptolemy So- 
ter in 312, the temple of Melqarth razed, Greek 
culture was thereafter deliberately promoted as 
Phoenician was depressed—but only, it would seem, 
with a qualified success. While the Greek inscrip- 
tions of Ptolemaic officials and soldiers occur 
throughout the period and our final Phoenician 
text is as early as 255/54 B.c.,*" those civic magis- 
tracies dear to the wédts are—as compared with 
Salamis and Paphos—-slow to emerge; and from 
Hellenistic Citium we have as yet no BovAy, no 
ypapparevs to either BovA7 or city, no archons; in 
fact no magistrates at all save the enigmatic orparn- 
and orparnyos.** I have suspected 
that this retarded Hellenism indicates that privately 
and unofficially much of the old life persisted. Our 
inscription is of importance precisely for the sub- 
stance which it gives to this suspicion. 

Asklepiodoros, as an addition to the patronymic 
with which alike Greek and Roman were content, 
is given his grandfather’s name; and this extended 
nomenclature, which has its parallels at Citium but 
not elsewhere in Cyprus, is (I take it) an echo of 
the genealogies regularly quoted in Phoenician 
honorific texts.*® This grandfather, moreover, whose 

85 [BW 2736, discussed in note 79 supra. But the lost in- 
scription, CIG 2626 (LBW ad 2745) may well be of the 2nd 
century B.c. Cf. also LBW 2730, likewise long lost. 

86 LBW 2735, now i: the Larnaca District Museum, from 
its lettering to be dated to the close of the 1st century of our era. 

87 Cf. note 78 supra. 

88 L. Ross, RaMus 7 (1850) 516 no. 7 (LBW 2732): Zhvwr 
*Av[- - -]| orpar[nyés] and 515 no. 4 (LBW 2729): [% 
aw} |[’A] Acovuciov | woditixdy orparnyév. Both, 
from the lettering their editors show, are probably of the earlier 
2nd century B.c., and both have long been lost. Todcrixér (as 
Ross argued) is clearly added to distinguish this civic strategia 
from the governorship of the island; but for the rest, whether 
it is identical with the strategia attested for Paphos (JHS 9 
[1888] nos. 3 + 4, of the reign of Philometor), Curium (un- 


published) and Amathus (BMI 975 of Epiphanes or Philometor) 
or corresponds to some earlier Phoenician magistracy is uncer- 
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lifetime should on our reckoning belong approxi- 
mately to the times of the second Soter, bears a 
name manifestly Semitic, being merely transliter- 
ated and not, like Mnaseas, disguised by transla- 
tion.” Sillis, in itself a defiance of the Hellenism 
imposed by the Ptolemies, testifies to the main- 
tenance throughout the Hellenistic age, within the 
family and presumably also in the unofficial life 
of the city, of some measure of Phoenician culture 
and doubtless also of Phoenician speech. We are 
reminded that in Byblos and in Tyre, despite the 
official status of Greek and the competition of the 
kindred Aramaic, Phoenician was still spoken in 
Christian times.” Finally, our stone carries a Phoe- 
nician inscription which is neither defaced nor rele- 
gated to another surface; which occupies, although 
inverted, a conspicuous position below our Greek 
text. The stone has been re-used, but the original 
inscription is treated with respect. Of this my col- 
league, Professor A. M. Honeyman, gives me the 
following translation: [On the—day] of the Month 
Pa'ulot in the 34th year of King Pumiyaton, King 
of Citium and Id{alium, son of Ki\ng Malkyaton, 
King of Citium and Idalium, this image is that 
which he gave and set up. 

This inscription is not loquacious: Pumiyaton in 
329/28 B.c. erects a statue—the existence of which 
the dowel-holes independently attest. But from the 
inscription’s silence it may safely be inferred that 
this “image” was that neither of himself nor of any 
subject. It must therefore have been a cult-statue, 
the identity of which would be given by its at- 
tributes and which would call for no dedication. 
If we may now make two reasonable assumptions, 
that the stone was found in situ and that it was 
not transported to Dromolaxia at the outset of the 
Principate, this cult-statue was that of Eshmun, the 
Semitic counterpart of Asclepius. This original 
tain. 

89 Examples of extended nomenclature in honorific inscrip- 
tions are (I believe) confined to Citium, where I note LBW 
2736 (note 79 supra); OpuscArch 6 (1950) 76 no. 42 (note 83 
supra); BCH 20 (1896) 341 no. 7: [4 Keriéwv]| "Apre- 
pldw[pov rod deiva}| rod rdv]| larpdy 
xapiv], as I restore this lost inscription seemingly of early Im- 
perial date. Among the humbler funerary monuments of Roman 
times, where such nomenclature is not unexpected, I find four 
instances only, all from the S coast (where however funerary 
“cippi” abound). 

9° Professor Honeyman, who finds no direct explanation of 
Sillis in Phoenician, suggests an Aramaic origin, citing the name 
Syllaeus of Aelius Gallus and referring to Cantineau, Le Naba- 


téen Il, 150 b. 
91 W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization® 139. 
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statue, we may suppose, had fallen a victim to man 
or weather in the three centuries which intervene; 
perhaps indeed it did not outlive its dedicant’s 
fall in 312 B.c., when presumably the cult was Hel- 
lenized into that of Asclepius and Hygieia. But 
the supervision of the worship remained in the 
hands of a native family of hereditary priests whose 
names recalled the god they served. It may well be 
that Pumiyaton was thus the “first founder”: As- 
klepiodoros by reason of his benefaction is now 
hailed by Citium as the second. The stone which 
carried the original image of the Phoenician god 
was now respectfully re-used to carry that of a man. 

The worship of Asclepius and Hygieia is other- 
wise attested in Cyprus only by an inscription of 
late Ptolemaic date, found by myself at Old Paphos 
and inadequately published. My revised text, which 
I shall defend elsewhere, is as follows :** 


"Adpol Sirn Tladiar | 
"Aupovos 6 o[vyyerns Kai 
Nixiav Nixia Ko[vpiéa? tov Kat] 
‘Tyueias x[ata THY iepéa | 


16. THE DEDICATION OF APOLLONIOS TO APOLLO KERAI- 
ATES 


Jar of a local yellow limestone with wide mouth, 


low base-ring, a corded decoration below the rim 
simulating rope, a double ledge-handle and, opposite 
this, a short spout; h. 0.76; diameter across the 
mouth 0.705, but including handle and spout 0.83. 
An inscription in four lines, equally undamaged, is 
incised below the rim and to the left of the spout, 
in letters (p. 97) which are deeply and somewhat 
roughly cut, without apices or terminal thickening, 
in height from 0.011 (omega) to 0.017 (alpha) to 
0.026 (the first kappa). Found on 20th June, 1951, 
by one Ioannis Theori of Pyla at the locality Vigla, 
opposite Paleokastro and near the village of Dhikhe- 
lia, and thus some 7 miles to the NE of Larnaca. 
A further statement that it was discovered “in a 
tomb while ploughing” is, however, very suspect. 
Now in the Larnaca District Museum (RR 762). 

92 My original publication in Mnem. 6 (1938) 106, no. 4 is 
thus shown to be totally inadequate. The inscription, I now 
believe, is to be ascribed to the reign of Ptolemy Alexander in 
Cyprus between the years 114 and 107 B.c. 

93 Aguates: "AOnva 18 (1906) 331, discussed under our No. 
28 infra; Alasiotas: Hoffmann 141 of Tamassos; Amyklaios: 
Hoffmann 134 of Idalium; Eleitas: Hoffmann 140 of Tamassos; 


Kaisar: unpublished, of Curium; Kerynetes, unpublished, of 
Old Paphos (cf. under our No. 31 infra); Kyprios: our No. 34 
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Unpublished; but a text was given by A. H. S. Me- 
gaw in “Archaeology in Cyprus, 1951” (JHS 72 
[1952] 115), repeated by J. and L. Robert in REG 
66 (1953), BullEpig p. 78 no. 224. Pl. 40, no. 16a 
and b. 

Kepavarne 

Mévwvos avéOnke 

This lettering, from its breadth and several of 
these forms—notably kappa, nu, omega—would not 
be out of place in the mid-3rd century B.c. Sigma, 
however, with its upper and lower Aastae parallel, 
is in Cyprus hardly to be found before Philopator; 
while alpha with the broken bar arrives in Paphos 
in the last years of the 3rd century, in Curium in 
the first decade of the 2nd, in Salamis during the 
opening years of Epiphanes’ reign: our inscription 
on this evidence should belong to this same period. 
Keraiates, an addition to the Beinamen of Apollo 

in Cyprus, is doubtless to be identified with the 
Apollo Kereatas of South Arcadia (Pausanias 8.34.5) 
—this last presumably to be derived from a locality 
*Kereia. It now takes its place beside Agu(i\ates, 
Alasiotas, Amyklaios, Eleitas, Hylates, Kaisar, Kery- 
netes, Kyprios, Lakeutes, Magirios, Melanthios (?), 
Myrtates; possibly also Amphidexios and Lenaios.** 
Two of these, Apollo Lakeutes and Apollo Magi- 
rios, also originate from the Pyla-Dhikhelia area, 
and of these the second can hardly be later than the 
4th century. Pyla, moreover, is now known (on 
evidence which has recently come to light among 
the Cyprus Museum papers) to be the provenance 
of the Tsepis Stele, one of the longest of Cypriot 
syllabic texts.** It is thus clear that these villages in 
antiquity, while politically subject to the Semitic 
Citium, were sufficiently remote to preserve their 
old ways of life: a life which Keraiates, with (like 
Amyklaios and Eleitas) its Peloponnesian connec- 
tions, would take back to the original settlements 
of the Late Bronze Age. And in this connection it 
is of interest to note that extensive Mycenaean oc- 
cupation has recently been discovered on the crest 
of a ridge between these two localities. 
infra; Lakeutes: J. L. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collec- 
tion pp. 321, 549 no. 1909 of Pyla near Larnaca; Lykios: SCE 
III, 622 no. 4 of Soli (early 3rd century s.c.); Magirios: RA 
27 (1874) orf, nos. 1 and 3, of Pyla; Melanthios (Apollo?): 
our No. to supra; Myrtates: Hogarth, Devia Cypria 24 no. 8 
of Marathounda near Ktima; (Apollo) Amphidexios: Hoffmann 


137 of Idalium (?); Lenaios (?): Curium, unpublished. 
94 Minos 6 (1958) 37 no. I. 
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17. THE DEDICATION OF AN INCENSE-BURNER BY A 
PRIEST OF APOLLO 


Incense burner of a soft, fawn-coloured limestone, 
broken into two discontinuous fragments—the base 
complete, the top split vertically so that more than 
a third of it is lost, the shaft surviving only as ves- 
tiges adhering to these. Whereas the top is heavily 
moulded, the base save for two deeply scored rings 
is simple. Above is a shallow depression still pre- 
serving traces of carbonization; below a deep circu- 
lar hole, presumably to admit of an added stability 
by the insertion of a peg. Diameter of top, 0.12; 
of base, 0.134; of shaft, 0.059. H. of upper fragment 
0.11, of lower 0.1. Found by P. Dikaios during res- 
cue excavations conducted by him at Louroujina in 
the spring of 1933; now in the Cyprus Museum (Ins. 
71; 1933/1V-9/2). The inscription of its five lines 
has three on the top, two on the base of the burner. 
The letters (p. 97), well spaced, neat, with occa- 
sional serifs becoming in the lower inscription more 
pronounced, are from 0.005 to 0.01 in height, with 
the kappa which follows ‘Pwpjov however as much 
as 0.015. Unpublished. Pl. 43, no. 17. 


(on top) 
vacat? BapBapw vacat 

Aewos Kopwvais iepevs 
[brép Tov viod? vacat \A@vos | 


(on base) 
L pn(vos) ‘Popnov x’ éxi Kai- 
5 Levypov 

In line 3 only a faint trace of a slanting hasta precedes 
lambda, but for the rest the text is clear. A dot which 
separates alpha of Ieprivaxos from the year-sign which 
follows it indicates that the line began and ended here: 
this is of importance for similar marks, after iepe’s of 
line 2, before ’Awd[AAwvos] of line 3 are surely to be 
interpreted in like manner. iepe’s in short and ’Ardé 
[AAwvos] are consecutive. For the abbreviation re 
= py(vos), cf. our No. 18 following and Avi-Yonah, 
Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions 85. 


Louroujina, a village 11 miles to the NW of Lar- 
naca, 2 to the ESE of Dhali, site of Idalium, under 
the Empire came (I have little doubt) within the 
territory of Citium. For there is no indication that 
Idalium either under the Ptolemies or the Romans 

95 Miiller, Geogr. Gr. Min. I, p. 77, Skylax, ¢.103. 

96 A stele of Amathus, now in the Cyprus Museum (CMC 
no. 5962: cf. M. Launey 409 n.1) of early Ptolemaic date: 
"AOnvaiis Meudir| ns]. 


97 Hill 235 with notes 4 and 5. 
98 A famous inscription of Lapethos, JGR III, 933 — LBW 
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had independent civic status. But the village in 
early Classical times clearly was included within 
the Idalian kingdom, and for its cults we may ex- 
pect a venerable—but obscure—antiquity. 

The dative case of line 1, the nominative of line 
2, the genitive of line 3 denote respectively the deity 
to whom dedication was made, the dedicant and the 
dedicant’s purpose. For the extent of our loss may 
be assessed by a consideration of line 4, where, how- 
ever, the letters are slightly more cramped, the area 
inscribed slightly more extensive, so that, as against 
46 full letters for line 4, we may here look (shall we 
say) for an original 36. What god or goddess re- 
joiced in the remarkable epithet BapBapos is un- 
fortunately unknown to us, but doubtless it reaches 
back at least to the Cyprus of the 4th century in 
the hinterland of which on the testimony of Pseudo- 
Skylax there were wéAevs BapBapor like the Eteo- 
Cyprian Amathus.*° Tentatively I restore 
Aw, because the dedicant was a priest of Apollo. 
For Kopwvdis we may compare the masculine 
"A@nvais for “A@nvaios;*® but although Képwvos, 
Kopwviwy etc. are attested, neither Kopwvaios nor 
Kopwvdis are known to me. For the rest, the dedi- 
cant was the possessor of a Romanized name but 
not (it would seem) of the civitas. For if the sug- 
gested restoration of line 3 be admitted, his son 
seemingly was not a Roman citizen. 

But our inscription is of interest chiefly for its 
date. Of the Imperial calendar, established in Paphos 
(it has been convincingly argued) in 15 B.c. but in 
2 B.c. definitively revised, Romaios, the last month, 
began on August 23—the year opening with Aphro- 
disios on September 23, birthday of Augustus.” 
The validity of these equations, I may say, can be 
accepted with confidence since this calendar has the 


support of two exact synchronisms, one epigraphic 


and the other literary.°* The 20th Romaios gives, 
therefore, on the Julian reckoning September 11th; 
and this for the second year of Severus falls in 
A.D. 194. We have here a notably early dating by 
Septimius Severus. His victory at Issos over Pescen- 
nius Niger is now generally ascribed to April of 
that year; but the adherence of Cyprus to the Se- 
veran cause must, from the favour shown by the 
dynasty to this island,*® have preceded this decisive 


2773, is dated both to the birthday of Tiberius, Nov. 16, and 
to the 24th Apogonikos of his regnal year 16. Epiphanius, Adv. 
Haeres. 51.24, gives a similar concordance between the Julian 
and the Imperial calendar, equating 16th Apogonikos with 
November 8th. 

Cr. 


note 47 supra 
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battle. Egypt had joined it by February; the cities 
of Laodicaea and Tyre doubtless in March, when it 
became known that the Severan army had forced 
the Cilician Gates. Cyprus can hardly have been 
later than these cities. 

Four of the months of the Imperial calendar as 
given us by the Florentine Hemerology are now 
attested in Cyprus epigraphically: Apogonikos,*°° 
Sebastos,’°* Demarchexousios,**? and here for the 
first time Romaios.’”* On the range of this Imperial 
or West Cypriot calendar outside its focus in New 
Paphos, I comment elsewhere.*°* Here we may 
note its occurrence at Old Paphos under Tiberius, 
at Lapethos in a.v. 29, at Soli under Hadrian (?), 
at Tremithus under Domitian. Of its competitor, 
the Alexandrian or East Cypriot calendar favoured 
by Salamis, I have something to say under our No. 
29 below. 


18. A HOROSCOPE OF FLAVIAN DATE FROM TREMITHUS 


Slab of a soft, fawn-coloured limestone, broken 
(seemingly in antiquity) into two loosely-fitting 
fragments; complete to right and left, but (to judge 
by the irregularity of these edges) broken away 
above and below. W. 0.495; h. to left 0.235, to right 
0.315; th. 0.11. Found at Tremethousha in the ex- 
cavation “of deep wells on the property of one Has- 
san Tikko at the entratce of the village”—as re- 
ported in a letter of M. Markides dated 3 June, 
1913 (CM Files 68, 51) and subsequently acquired 
by the Cyprus Museum (Ins. 88). The inscribed 
surface is much scarred, and seemingly palimpsest. 
The inscription, set between two somewhat waver- 
ing lines scratched vertically from top to bottom 
of the stone, consists of (a) six lines of sgraffiti, 
followed by (b) four lines of larger lettering, more 
boldly cut (these qualities being conspicuous in 7 
and g), which begin one letter’s width to the left 
of the sgraffiti, and (c) below and to the left a 
further line of sgraffiti transgressing the left-hand 
vertical. (a) and (c), very lightly scratched, are 
from 0.007 to 0.013 in height. The letters of (b), 


100 JGR Ill, 933 (OGI 583; LBW 2773) from Lapethos of 
A.D. 29. 

101 7GR III, 941 (discussed under our No. 38 infra) from 
Old Paphos of a.v. 23. 

102 JGR III, 930: BSA 42 (1948) 201 no. 1, from Soli of the 
reign of Hadrian? 

103 Romaios is now found alike in the present inscription and 
in our No. 18 infra. 

104 OpuscArch 6 (1950) p. 50. 

105 But to xt’ a possible alternative is «{’, since the slanting 
strokes of kappa? are faint. 
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similar in shape and cutting, are in general from 
0.01 to 0.025 in height (with, however tau and the 
second alpha of line 10 only 0.007, + of line g 
0.042). The Aastae of lines 7 and g have occasional 
serifs. Forms for lines 7 to 10, cf. p. 97. Unpublished. 
Pl. 44, no. 18a and b. 


- - c6 - INI 
k[o]iyunoe traces - - 


‘Adpod? traces --- 


. AN mpoy|dvjov? xl’ érn 


ACIOTCNI - c.3 - ax’ rod 
Titov K[ailoapos Ly’ 
yéveois ATWN traces 


Kaioapos 


, 


(vos) Ke’, Hué(pas) dp(as) a 
SduBar 


For lines 1 to 6 and again for line 11, I refer to Fig. 
18b, my facsimile, wherein I reproduce what in my 
opinion are significant strokes. For lines 2 and 3, which 
are very illegible, I have little confidence in my read- 
ings. In contrast, the last five letters of line 4 (although 
these numerals are seemingly not overscored),?® the 
second half of line 5 and the whole of line 6 are con- 
vincing. Lines 7 to 10, however, do not admit of doubt 
—save indeed for the last three letters of line 8.2°° 
As for the enigmatic line 11, this may (I tentatively 
suggest) represent Of the abbreviations, 
= dp(as), while attested in the early 3rd century for 
Dura-Europos,’”* is new to Cyprus; but = pn(vos) 
and HA = jpé(pas) are common-place.’* 


My interpretation of this inscription I owe to the 
kindness of Mr. T. C. Skeat of the British Museum: 
it is a valuable addition to the epigraphy of Cyprus, 
where no other example of a horoscope is to be 
found. Lines 5 and 6 and again 7 to 10 give exact 
times of birth, and should be followed by the posi- 
tion in each case of the heavenly bodies. This, how- 


106 Tt is likely that this delta (which, although faint, is con- 
vincing) together with the letters following it belong to the 
earlier text, represented by lines 1 to 6. Indeed, the horizontal 
stroke which overscores the final letter of line 9 cuts through 
traces of lettering which suggest sigma alpha mu delta. Of 
these only the mu is satisfactory. 

107 If I have correctly interpreted these difficult markings, 
they suggest a verb * byrelvw. 

108 Excavations at Dura-Europos 1930/31, 107 of a.p. 218. 

109 But #ué(pas) is otherwise unknown in Cyprus. 


j 
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ever, is manifestly wanting, and to that degree the 
purpose of the inscription is to me obscure. Very 
remarkable is the juxtaposition on the one stone 
of the Imperial and (as I believe) the Alexandrian 
calendar. The former I discuss under the preceding 
inscription. The latter is the old Egyptian calendar 
(of which the first occurrence in the island is given 
by our No. 29 infra), reformed however by Au- 
gustus in 30 B.c. with the introduction of a leap- 
year, so that the opening day of its year, 1 Thoth, 
fell thereafter immutably on 29 August. The 3rd 
year of Titus ran (on the Cypriot reckoning) from 
23 September, 80 to 22 September, 81—for the news 
of Titus’ death on 13 September cannot have 
reached the island before the close of his year 3— 
so that 21 Romaios will give the Julian 12 Sep- 
tember, 81. Tybi 25 would be 21 January, 88. On 
the fifth hour of the one, on the first of the other a 
birth is recorded. Why, it may now be asked, should 
these two calendars be juxtaposed, differing as they 
do in every respect, the one based upon Paphos, 
the other upon Salamis (where, we are informed 
by Epiphanius, it was in his day still valid)? The 
answer is doubtless to be sought in line 10 where 
we find a synchronism with the 6th of the Jewish 
month Shebat. Mr. Skeat writes that this is difficult 
to check “since intercalation on a regular cycle was 
not universally accepted by the Jews until the 4th 
century a.p. Shebat normally fell, however, in Jan.- 
Feb., so that this would suit the Alexandrian date 
very well.” I believe that the original text some seven 
years after its cutting was partially erased to make 
room for an inscription of which the originator 
was a Jew, resident indeed at Tremithus but having 
in Salamis the centre of his community. That Sala- 
mis in the days of Barnabas possessed a large Jew- 
ish population the origins of which belong to the 
Ptolemaic and probably the early Ptolemaic pe- 
riod is well known. Salamis in a.p. 116 was the 
focus of Artemion’s revolt, in consequence of which 
it was totally devastated. I have elsewhere assem- 
bled the evidence for Judaism in Cyprus, both be- 
fore and after a.v. 116.°° The present inscription is 
valuable confirmation of the literary tradition. It 
shows Jews living here, as in a later age at Athienou, 
in the Cypriot x@pa. 

1101p Byzantion 20 (1950) 110ff. I assemble and discuss the 
epigraphic evidence. 

111 F, Heichelheim, Die auswartige Bevélkerung im Ptolemder- 


reich 87; M. Launey, p. 1222. 
1127G XII, 3, 1619. Cf. Launey, p. 1222. 
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19. MENEDEMOS OF ASPENDOS AND HIS SON, MENEDE- 
MOS, HONOURED BY A THIASOS 

Slab of a coarse white marble with rusty earth- 
stains, complete above, broken away on all other 
sides, the back roughly finished; 0.2 in max. h., 
0.31 in diagonal width, 0.075 th. The Cyprus Mu- 
seum Files 41, pp. 43, 44 give the text of this in- 
scription, speak of its discovery at the locality Phre- 
naros to the South of Famagusta, report its acquisi- 
tion by the Cyprus Museum (Ins. 87). The inscrip- 
tion is lost at the lower left, the upper right-hand 
corners only; its letters (p. 97) clear, bold, some- 
what hastily cut, with some terminal thickening 
and slight apices, from 0.015 to 0.017 in height. Un- 
published. Noticed, however, by M. Markides in 
his Annual Report of the Curator of Antiquities 
for 1916 25 (Nicosia 1917). Pl. 41, no. 19. 


Mevédnyov irov] 
(sic) cali rdv] 
[vidv] Mevédnyuov 
[-.5 6 Biawos 


5 [evvoia]s eivexev (sic) 


In line 2 an upper horizontal stroke precedes sigma, 
so that it would appear that this letter was repeated. 
Line 4: before the first iota, an upright—either iota 
or a hasta of eta or nu. 

The lettering of this inscription is characteristic 
for Cyprus of the 2nd or 3rd decades of the 2nd 
century B.c.—the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes. It 
is thus conceivable that Zoilos father of Menedemos 
is the Zoilos of Aspendos, known as a military set- 
tler of the Arsinoite nome for the year 258/57;'™ 
that they were kinsmen is very possible. But a Zoilos 
of Aspendos appears at Thera in Philometor’s gar- 
rison,** and it may well be that the name was 
popular in this Pamphylian city. Under Philadel- 
phus and his two successors the Ptolemies recruited 
heavily from Pamphylia; while Aspendos itself, cer- 
tainly in early and middle Hellenistic times, suf- 
fered from such excess of population that in 218 
it could supply Achaeus with 4000 hoplites.*** Mene- 
demos and his son are additions to Launey’s list of 
Aspendians in the service of the Ptolemies in Cy- 
prus. 

I have already speculated on the extent and na- 
ture of military settlement in Cyprus. This father 
and son, honoured in a rustic iepdy not as soldiers 

113 For Pamphylians in the service of Philadelphus, Euergetes, 
Philopator and perhaps also Epiphanes cf. Launey’s comments, 
468ff. The earlier Ptolemies recruited heavily from this region. 


For the hoplites sent by Aspendos to Garsyeris, general of 
Achaeus, Polybius 5.73.3. 
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but as supporters of a local @iacos bear the hall- 
marks of such settlement. For these @iacor, I be- 
lieve, were religious associations maintained among 
these settlers expressly to foster corporate life and 
a Ptolemaic patriotism in the Cypriot x@pa. I list 
and discuss them below under our No. 39. Here 
we may note that @iavo are unknown to the epig- 
raphy alike of Classical and Roman Cyprus, are 
seemingly foreign to the larger cities of the island 
—in which the gymnasia and such organizations 
as the Baowduorrai’* served these functions. Fur- 
ther, it would appear certain that all occurrences of 
Oiacor in Cyprus precede the reign of the second 
Euergetes—and I have argued elsewhere that the 
organization of the Cypriot garrison, established 
and developed under the earlier Ptolemies, was 
brought to a condition of high efficiency by the 
6th Ptolemy—only for the whole system to be dis- 
carded by his successor.** The reorganization of 
Euergetes was, it would seem, not based on military 
settlement. Finally, it may be significant that nearly 
all the @iacrou texts can originate from the Eastern 
Mesaoria—where Roman centuriation shows that 
agriculture, in particular near Salamis,"*® was in- 
tensive. 


20. THE CONSTRUCTION OF A BUILDING AT THE CHURCH 
OF ST. BARNABAS 


Slab of a brownish-grey limestone, undecorated, 
the face tolerably well worked, undamaged, 0.32 h., 
0.64 w., 0.08 th. Found, on the information given 
me by the iocal monks, during the winter ploughing 
of 1950/51 in a field near the “tomb” or “prison” 
of St. Katherine, some half-a-mile to the E of their 
monastery of St. Barnabas; and in July of 1951 ex- 
amined by myself in the monastic church. Letters 
(p. 97) clear, deeply and carefully cut, with broad 
hastae and some terminal thickening, while alpha 
has striking apices. H. from 0.026 to 0.052 with, how- 
ever, the final omicron only 0.016. After the second 
tau of dywrdr(ov) abbreviation is denoted by Jf; 
while a mark, similar but smaller, is attached to the 
bottom of kappa in «(é) of line 4. But the abbrevia- 
tion of apxveruoKd (mov) is indicated by a slanting 

114 For Basilistae in Cyprus, JHS 9 (1888) 255 no. 124 of 
Old Paphos; I. K. Peristianis op.cit. 945 no. 34 of Lapethos. The 
second instance was unknown to Launey who, discussing the 
occurrence of Basilistae in Cyprus and Thera (op.cit. 1026f), 
considers that their membership was in great measure, if not 
indeed entirely, military. 

115 OpuscAth 1 (1953) 150f. 


116 Unpublished air photographs of the Mesaoria show in- 
tensive centuriation in the country to the West of Salamis. 
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no. 20. 
Ké todro 76 
épyov émi Dido€é- 
vov Tov (ov) 
K(€) 
pa@v 


The invention in the year 488 by the archbishop 
Anthemios of the remains of the Apostle Barnabas 
—supporting a copy of the Gospel of St. Mark— 
reputedly in the open tomb beside the monastic 
church—a timely event upon which the autocephaly 
of the Church of Cyprus rests, is too well known 
to call for repetition. Anthemios on his victorious 
return from Constantinople built, however, a ba- 
silica to house the relics at the site of their finding. 
Its splendours and its surrounding colonnades are 
described by the 6th century monk Alexander, him- 
self its guardian and the author of the Acta et passio 
Barnabae. He there mentions (Acta SS VII p. 446), 
furthermore, a hall with four porticos and monastic 
buildings. The place, in short, was “like a small 
but lovely city.” From this complex one inscribed 
pilaster is already known to us—its inscription, how- 
ever, so fragmentary that only the excellence of its 
lettering is informative."** The present document 
is much more satisfactory. 

In the list of Cypriot archbishops drawn up by 
Ph. Georgiou*** (to which epigraphy can add but 
one new name)*”*® Philoxenos does not appear. This 
however need occasion no surprise, for not merely 
are the catalogues preserved by the mediaeval 
chroniclers mutually conflicting but only since 1660 
does history make any claim to an unbroken se- 
quence. Philoxenos, clearly, was a successor of An- 
themios, but whether immediate or remote is quite 
uncertain. The second Olympios, Daminos, Sophro- 
nios and Hilarios, mere names tentatively allocated 
to the 6th century, are of no assistance to us; but 
this lettering and the character of the abbreviations, 
being manifestly earlier than the building inscrip- 
tions of the 7th century aqueduct of Constantia,*° 
permit us to ascribe this document to the reign of 
Justinian or the decade or so preceding. It claims 

117 Byzantion 20 (1950) 107 no. 2. 

118 loropixal wept ris "ExxAnolas ris 
(Athens 1875) 144, 145. Further, J. Hackett, A History of the 
Orthodox Church of Cyprus 651. 

119 That of Ploutarchos: LBW 2764, 2765; Byzantion op.cit. 
116 no. 4; 118 no. 5. 


120] discuss this aqueduct and its inscriptions in Byzantion 


op.cit. 116ff. 
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that, whereas the original basilica which housed 
the relics was the work of Anthemios, this and yet 
another building (xé rodro), whether hall or colon- 
nade or monastery—were erected under Philoxenos. 
We are thus already approximating to the descrip- 
tion of this complex given by its 6th century cus- 
todian, the monk Alexander; and that in itself re- 
inforces our provisional date. 


21. A DEDICATION TO THE APHRODITE OF TRICOMO 


A rough sandstone stele, yellowish but earth- 
stained, tapering slightly towards its top, where, 
however, the stone is broken away, but for the rest 
complete. H. 0.57; w. and th. from 0.305 (bottom) 
to 0.245 (top). Found in the locality Mersineri at 
Tricomo and acquired by the Curator personally, 
it is now in the Cyprus Museum (Ins. 436; 1941/ 
X-21/2). The letters (p. 97), deeply but somewhat 
hastily cut, without apices or terminal thickening, 
are from 0.022 (theta) to 0.04 in height. This phi, 
while rare, occurs from 270 to 210 B.c. Unpublished. 
Pl. 45, no. 21. 

[6 Setva] 
"Adpodi- 
TNL 

v 


> a 4 
TUXN- 


Line 4: the first mu is much scarred and damaged, 
but the bar and left-hand Aasta can nevertheless be 
identified with some confidence. At the end of this 
line, very possibly the faint outline of kappa. Line 5: 
epsilon is preceded by an upright, presumably of nu. 

Tricomo, a large village some seven miles to the 
north of Salamis, comes clearly within Salaminian 
territory. This discovery in its vicinity of a defixio, 
as yet unpublished, proves the occupation of the 
site in late antiquity. The present inscription, to be 
dated with certainty from its lettering to the middle 
or close of the 3rd century, does a like service for 
early Hellenistic times. It adds to the number of 
sites, already numerous, in which Aphrodite was 


worshipped in Cyprus. 
22. DEDICATION OF AN ALTAR AND EXEDRA ? AT THE 
OX-SACRIFICE 


Fragment of a fine white marble plaque, com- 
plete to left and below only, being broken away to 


121 JRS 29 (1939) 194f; OpuscArch 6 (1950) 50ff. 
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the right, above and at the back also; 0.082 h., 0.113 
in max. w., 0.062 th. Purchased from one Photis 
Theodorou of Ag. Theodoros and presumably 
found in the vicinity of that village, this stone is 
now in the Cyprus Museum (Ins. 164; 1945/IV- 
16/2). The letters (p. 97) have narrow Aastae, rather 
deeply cut, with some thickening at terminals and 
flamboyant apices. From 0.008 to 0.011 in h., the 
forms are suggestive of the outset of the principate. 


Unpublished. Pl. 46, no. 22. 


"Ayal One Toxne]: 
[6 Setva rod Sdeiva] 
Boporv xa[OéSpav avabeivas| 
BovOvcia[us rod - - L] 
Line 1: the third letter is represented by the bottom 


of a Aasta, slightly but definitely tilted. In line 4 the 
top of alpha can be recognized with certainty. 


The village of Ag. Theodoros, at the base of the 
Karpas peninsula and some 14 miles to the NNE 
of Salamis, may with safety be regarded as Salami- 
nian. For a Flavian milestone found in its vicinity 
but now long lost has a mileage of XVIII, a dis- 
tance correct for Salamis, whereas Karpasia would 
demand at the least a dozen more Roman miles— 
and in Cyprus distances were measured from each 
city outwards to the frontiers of the civic terri- 
tories.*** 

éxpnuatirO7 is to be taken, in the sense familiar 
to the later cow, as personal and as denoting the 
instruction or warning of vision or oracle. It is the 
equivalent of xara (SCE IIl, 625 
no. 8), of kara mpéoraypa (SCE IIl, 625 no. 11), 
Kata xpnopov, kar dvap. A person, therefore, has 
been directed to dedicate an altar and some com- 
panion structure—seats, it would seem, or an alcove 
furnished with seats—at the local temenos of a deity 
whose identity is unknown to us. For there are as 
yet no inscriptions of Ag. Theodoros to enlighten 
us on its cults. Bov@voial[is], I take it, is tem- 
poral: the dedication is to be made at the Sacrifice 
of Oxen, presumably an annual festival, in a year 
which was specified indeed by the inscription but 
now is lost. We may note, finally, that the original 
height and width of this stone can be calculated as 
approximately 0.12 and 0.24, but that the thickness 
of it eludes us: it was more than the present 0.062. 
These considerations are of value, since they prove 
what we already suspect, that we are not concerned 
with votive plaque or tablet, affixed to a wall. Our 


5 
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stone was built into one of the two structures, altar 
or exedra, with which it deals. 


Kar pasia 

The ancient Karpasia is to be sought at the site Ag. 
Philon, some two miles to the N of Rizo Karpasso. It 
was according to Hellanicus and Skylax a foundation 
of Pygmalion, mythical king of Sidon, and therefore 
Semitic in its origins: in fact its classical inscriptions, 
funerary in the main, few in number and relatively 
late in date, are syllabic and Greek.'** Karpasia is not 
recorded by the Assyrian documents of the early 7th 
century as one of the 10 sovereign cities of the island 
and the archaeological evidence now available militates 
against a foundation earlier than that century: seem- 
ingly Nure-Upridissa, plausibly interpreted as Urania- 
Aphrodision and possibly to be located in the general 
area of the modern Yialousa, was then the chief cen- 
tre of the Karpas Peninsula.*** I take it that Karpasia, 
while successful to the point of supplanting Urania 
in this, throughout the Classical period found it hard 
to escape political subordination to the dominant Sala- 
mis. Thus Diodorus does not include Karpasia in his 
nine cities of 351 B.c.; and it plays no separate part in 
the wars of Alexander and his marshals. On the dis- 
solution of Nikokreon’s kingdom in 311 B.c., however, 
this subordination must surely have ended; and in fact 
Carpasiotes appear as such in the Panathenaic Games 
at the outset of the 2nd century, an inscription names 
an rijs wéAews under Epiphanes*** and yet another, 
our No. 23, attests the presence of a Ptolemaic garrison 
towards the middle of that century. A recently pub- 
lished inscription asserts civic status under the Julio- 
Claudian dynasty,'*® while our No. 25 does like service 
for the times of Hadrian. The lists of Hierokles and 
George of Cyprus confirm this for the 6th century of 
our era. The inscriptions of Karpasia and its peninsula 
I enumerate in OpuscArch 6 (1950) 11 note 3: they are 
not numerous, and the additions, alike those recently 
published and the four texts which are here presented, 
are in consequence the more significant. 


23. SOPHANES OF ACHAEA, OFFICER COMMANDING THE 
PTOLEMAIC GARRISON OF (?) KARPASIA, HONOURED 
BY ZATON, THE STEWARD, AND THE BONDED PEAS- 
ANTS. 


Plaque of a local white marble, broken away to 


122'To Hoffmann nos. 55 (on a clay lamp) and 56 (where 
for the three names I would prefer Tivoro[s], Xa[pi]ras, 
#:d054[u0]) may now be added RDAC for 1937/1939, p. 122: 
"Axeoroximpo, and ibid. p. 169: 
Mevoxpdreo. 

123 For the Prism of Esarhaddon, written in 673/72 (R. 
Campbell Thompson, The Prisms of Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal found at Nineveh in 1927-8, p. 25, lines 63ff), cf. Cas- 
son, Ancient Cyprus 145f; Hill 1, 105£; SCE IV, 2, 449f. Ho- 
garth prefers for Aphrodision the site Aphendrika some five 
miles to the East of Ag. Philon (Devia Cypria 85). For a rival 
theory which favours the fortified hill-top, Rhani, near Rizo- 
karpasso, cf. the comments of Hill, 166 note 2. We may note 
that, if we accept the equation Upridissa-Aphrodision, we have 
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the right, but for the rest complete. H. 0.11; max. w. 
(at top) 0.1; th. 0.022. The provenance of this (Ins. 
61) is uncertain. Among the Cyprus Museum files 
(CM 40.3) there is a note in the hand of I. K. Peris- 
tianis reporting the acquisition on December roth, 
1910 of a “fragment of a marble tablet with the 
inscription 20 , .. , from Melisacros, (a locality) S 
of Rizo Karpasso and near the coast.” If we can 
admit a misreading of the initial sigma as zeta, this 
report can very well concern our inscription, since 
there is no other text of the Cyprus Museum which 
can tally with this description. However, CM Files 
41, pages 43 and 44 records the acquisition from Phre- 
naros to the S of Famagusta of an inscription which 
begins with Mevédyyov Zw... . This (our 19) is on 
no “tablet,” for the stone is 0.075 thick, while its sub- 
sequent publication by M. Markides repeats the 
provenance Phrenaros given by Peristianis, suggests 
1915/16 as the approximate date of its arrival in 
Nicosia. But there remains the possibility of some 
gross confusion.’** Letters (p. 97) clear, somewhat 
roughly cut with “blobs” at the ends of Aastae, from 
0.008 to 0.016 in height. Unpublished. Noticed, how- 
ever, in Aegyptus 33 (1953) 85 n. 4; OpuscAth 1 
(1955) 153 n. 73. Pl. 45, no. 23. 


Lwddvyny [rod Setva] 

> a e A 
Axatov, tyy[eudva avdpar], 
Zarwv 6 tlapias Kai oi 


‘yew! pyot evepyecias | 
5 évexev [THs €is Eavrovs| 


Heavy scars, doubtless plough-marks, cross at a slant 
the beginning of lines 2 to 5, without affecting, how- 
ever, the certainty of the reading. Line 3: after omi- 
cron the end of the horizontal of tau, faint but correctly 
spaced, can be detected with great probability. 


The lettering, while somewhat rustic, is sugges- 
tive nevertheless of the mid-2nd century s.c. This 
date is in keeping with the presence of a 7yeyov 
éx’ avdpov in Karpasia—or indeed in any of the 


evidence that the name Aphrodite was known to Cyprus several 
centuries before its first appearance in Cypriot epigraphy. Thus 
in Paphian territory Aphrodite has not as yet occurred before 
the reign of Philadelphus: Emerita 26 (1958) 114f. But it 
might then be argued that Aphrodision was an 8th century 
foundation of the Age of Migrations. 

124 ArchPap 13 (1938) 22 note 1: RevPhil 13 (1939) 155 
(REG 52 [1939] 471 no. 142). 

125 JHS 77 (1957) 3136. 

126 But the problem has now been solved by a notice in the 
Museum register for June 2, 1938, reporting the acquisition, 
undoubtedly of our No. 23, from Rizokarpaso through the dealer 
Kostas Palikaros. 
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smaller cities of Cyprus. For I have argued that 
these avdpav—a term generally taken 
to denote officers on the active list of the Ptolemaic 
army as against the reserve—officered if they did 
not indeed command the local garrisons.**” Now it 
was not until the first years of Euergetes II that 
the é€mi ris was withdrawn from all the 
cities with the exception of Salamis, the garrisons 
save for New Paphos, Salamis and it would seem 
Citium pari passu suppressed. And with the troops 
went their officers also, so that in fact the tyyeudves 
én’ avdpav occur but once in late Ptolemaic Cyprus 
—and then in connection with an ad hoc concen- 
tration, occasioned by an expedition against the 
Mainland.*** Sophanes of Achaea is otherwise un- 
known to us. A mercenary in the service of the 
Ptolemies, possibly a fugitive of Memmius’ Achae- 
an War, he with the soldiers under his command 
took their orders from the local rijs 
an official with the high court rank of dpyvrwparo- 
gvda£. While Sophanes had no court rank, he was 
nevertheless—to the Karpasiotes—a person of con- 
sequence. 

Zaton, the bearer of a name seemingly not Greek, 
is described as t[apias], and the nature of his 
stewardship indicated by the [av ]oixvor yew| | 
who are associated with him in the honouring of 
Sophanes. For the adjective, which is not to be 
found before the mid-3rd century B.c., denotes (like 
the Classical wavouxig and wavoixi) that our culti- 
vators, with their children and their possessions, 
went with or belonged to the land in question.’” 
To its owner they were under obligation to afford 
(if we may generalize from the wavoixvor daoi of 
Inser. Sardis I, col. 1, 12/13) produce in kind, money 
and services. They lacked the right to escape these 
obligations by flight. Such properties commonly 
were Swpeai in the gift of the king. We may note 
that Apollonios, the great Svounrys, had lands 
probably of this kind in ? Paphos.**® At Yialousa 
some 12 miles to the SW of Rizo Karpasso a cippus 
testifies that Arsinoe Philadelphus possessed as god- 
dess a property of which the revenue went to the 
maintenance of her cult.*** Here, I believe, we have 
another such estate, administered by Zaton, farmed 
by these -yewpyoi in the interests, it may be, of some 
Alexandrian grandee. 

127 OpuscAth 1 (1953) 153. 

128 ArchPap 13 (1938) 34 no. 16. 


129 The term is discussed by Bradford Welles in Royal Cor- 
respondence in the Hellenistic Period 94. 
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24. AN EMPEROR, POSSIBLY TRAJAN, ERECTS A PUBLIC 
BUILDING IN KARPASIA 


A fragment of a white marble slab, broken away 
on all sides, 0.22 w. (lower left to upper right), 0.17 
h., 0.025 th. Found in May, 1958, at the locality 
Ayi Giourka by Rizo Karpasso, it is now in the 
Cyprus Museum (Ins. 432; RR 3615; 1958/V-8/1). 
The inscription, which has none of its margins pre- 
served, is in much of lines 3 and 4 completely worn 
away. The letters (p. 97), narrow, lightly and some- 
what erratically cut, with inconspicuous serifs, are 
from 0.025 (line 4) to 0.03 (the remaining lines) in 


height. Unpublished. Pl. 46, no. 24. 


[----]= warnp warpido[ s} 
[---- éwlapxeias? .. . Tov 


ee 


xatane| 


yupvacvap | xovvt| 


Of line 1 only the base of a probable delta survives. 
In line 2 there is no trace of two letters preceding, two 
following kappa? 

It would seem unprofitable to attempt any res- 
toration of lines 3 and 4 on the basis of these un- 
certain traces. If however this fragment lies, as it 
would appear to lie, near the right edge of the in- 
scription, not only does mwarpido[ s] end line 
3 but does so as the final title in an imperial titulary. 
This is the position regularly occupied by pater pa- 
triae from the time of Domitian onwards; and with 
that date the lettering, tall, narrow, with cursive 
epsilon and sigma, suggesting as it does the last 
decade of the principate of Trajan, is fully in keep- 
ing. Moreover, since the imperial names appear in 
the nominative, an emperor is credited seemingly 
with the construction of some building, possibly 
in the gymnasium; for [yupvacrap]xodvr[a] is a 
plausible restoration of the few—but certain—let- 
ters of line 5. Whether, however, this emperor who 
(we have found reason to suspect) may well have 
been Trajan, gave any concrete assistance to the 
enterprise or merely sanctioned the expenditure of 
civic funds, we are in no position to tell. 


25. THE CITY OF KARPASIA ERECTS THE STATUE OF 
HADRIAN 


The lower right-hand corner of a slab of slate-blue 


130 PST 428 col. V, 56. 
181 BCH 20 (1896) 359 no. 9 (ArchPap 13 [1938] 30 [e]; 
OpuscArch 6 [1950] 11 n.3.) 


| = 
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marble—complete therefore to the right and below 
only—o.18 w., 0.17 h. and 0.02 th. Found at Ag. 
Philon, site of the ancient Karpasia, by the cus- 
todian’s son, and on 10th November, 1957, presented 
to the Cyprus Museum (Ins. 428; RR 3356; 1957/XI- 
29/3). The letters (p. 97), clear, well formed, deeply 
but not tidily cut, with incisions angular in sec- 
tion and bold serifs, are from 0.021 to 0.026 in 
height. The uncut space at the end of line 6 carries 
the mark «v . Unpublished. Pl. 46, no. 25. 

[ Avroxparopa Kaicapa | 

| Tparavod vidy, | 

[Tpavavov ‘Adpravor 

[X<Bacrov, rarépa rarpisdo|s, 

owrnpa Kai] evepyérnv 

[rod Kéopov, modus 4v 

[7 Kapracewr povo- 

[ nrov - c.7 -|pos tod 

[xov] 

The base of a lunar letter which ends line 4 is all 
that is preserved of this line. The last letter of line 8 
is, almost with certainty, the omicron, since an oval 
mark against the edge of the stone (where the surface 
has now flaked away) should be regarded as casual. 
The margin 0.033 high below this line could admit a 


short 8th line—although the symmetry of the inscrip- 
tion would thereby be impaired. 


The lettering affords a terminus post quem for 
our inscription, since cursive script of this quality 
is in general foreign to the public documents of 
Cyprus until the later years of Trajan. But if the 
mark which crosses the upright of upsilon is (as I 
believe) to be disregarded, because the stone is 
here scarred and the mark carried through to the 
alpha following it, we cannot find in this letter the 
“barred” upsilon unknown to Cyprus before the last 
decades of the 2nd century and indeed characteris- 
tic in the island of Severan times.’*? We must then 
for a more precise dating turn to the inscription 
itself. 

It is manifest that the dedicant is the city of Kar- 
pasia; and the object that it offers was with little 
doubt a statue to the pedestal of which this slab, 
with some 0.42 and 0.31 for its original dimensions, 

132Cf. Bradford Welles, Gerasa, The Inscriptions 359-64, 
where he finds the barred upsilon is virtually confined to Severan 
and post-Severan times. 

133] discuss the mpovonryns and of Cyprus in 
OpuscArch 6 (1950) 57. 

134] defend elsewhere my association of these two fragments 
(a) Sakellarios, ra Kumpiaxa’ p. 72 no. 7 (LBW 2810, but not 


seen by Waddington; IGR III, 969) and (b) LBW 2816 (IGR 
III, 972). It would appear indeed from line 1, where the let- 
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was affixed. An unquestionable instance of such a 
slab at Curium is 0.414 w. and 0.217 h. Admittedly, 
we might well have here a further example of the 
honorific accusative, to be set beside our No. 21, 
likewise of Karpasia, and for the object dedicated 
simply the slab. But against this—and I believe de- 
cisively—is the inclusion of a mpovonrys. For the 
intervention of an official supervisor is recorded in 
Cyprus only in Imperial or civic dedications of some 
importance, involving the erection of a statue or a 
shrine.’** The present dedication is important be- 
cause it deals with the honours of the Emperor 
Hadrian—for the identity of the honorand is dis- 
closed by the position of evepyérnv, coming im- 
mediately upon the names (like an epithet) and 
not at the end of the inscription (like a motive). 
And in this connection we may note that [7] adds 
of line 6 is not so spaced that it could form by itself 
a short and emphatic line—while the emphasis 
should fall not on the word city but on the city’s 
name. In short, there is a space to be filled befure 
[%] modus; and this is adequately done by the 
title cwrnp Kai evepyérns Tod (or Tod 
pov mavros) regularly conferred upon this em- 
peror. 

Inscriptions which give Hadrian’s titulary are 
not numerous in Cyprus; and it may be objected 
that, of the four we have, two do not proclaim 
him the Saviour and Benefactor of the World. This 
objection, in view of the significance we give to 
the presence and the position of evepyérny, it will 
be well to consider. Hadrian’s four Cypriot inscrip- 
tions are the following. (a) Two fragments, long 
lost, of a pedestal from the Apollo Sanctuary of 
Curium, I now join to this effect:*** 


Avrox|p|dtwp [Kaicap| 
(‘Adp)vavds LeBacrrds Tlep]pavixds [ Aaxuxds 
Tlap@txés], 


[@eod Népova T|parav| od] Kaioapos vil ds, 


[ Népova viwvds, Tparavov v warépa| 


Here, however, the emperor, in honouring his adop- 
tive father, cannot be expected—despite the er- 


tering was much larger, that Tpaiavds should be omitted (as in 
IGR Ill, 872)—an omission which would be eased by the fact 
that Hadrian in honouring Trajan expressly as his father is not 
under the usual compulsion to make this relationship clear in 
his own name. I am also of the opinion that Sakellarios in 
reading Tpaiavds at the beginning of line 2 was in error, the 
more so since the fracture which removed much of the lines 
which follow was such that some damage or loss to line 2 
is to be expected. 
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roneous attribution to him here as in (c) below of 
Trajan’s military titles—to describe himself as ow- 
THp Kal evepyérns TOD (b) On the right- 
hand half of a marble slab, now in the British 
Museum, is an important inscription wherein Sala- 
mis salutes Hadrian as her own saviour; for my re- 
vision of this document**’ gives: 

Avroxparopt Kaio Tparavod || Teppa- 
Aaxi|Kod vid, Népova 
viw|vd, Tparavd “Adpiard wodis 
pev(iov)  Kumpov ||[untpdmokts idiw|e 

But Salamis, devastated at the close of the preceding 
reign by the Jewish insurrection of Artemion, was 
seemingly in 129/130 by Hadrian’s benefaction in 
great measure restored—even to the point of ar- 
rogating the title of metropolis granted precisely 
at that time to Damascus and Petra—so that this 
city can properly style the emperor [7@ idiw]t ow- 
tHp|t]. There is no reason to suspect that Karpasia 
shared either these misfortunes or these benefac- 
tions; and we would expect her to speak of Hadrian 
as do Lapethos and the Salaminian Guild of 
Weavers (oi Awvdoi). For in (c), JGR Ul, 934 
(where I restore [rod xéopov] for the 
ews] of the editors) we have: 


Avroxparopa Kaicapa, Tparar[od|| 
vidv, Népov|a] viwvdr, | Tpavavov “Adpe- 
avov “Apurrov | Tepparixdy Aaxcxdv 
TlapO[ tx |6v, owripa Kai evepyérnv t[ ov 
pov]|, Bovdy Kai 6 8[jpos] 
while in (d), an inscription of the Marble Forum 
of Salamis as yet unpublished, we find the Awveoi 
in the earlier part of the year 130 addressing them- 
selves to Hadrian as Kai evepyérn. TOU 
Lov TavTds. 

We may be tempted to give our own inscription 
a like date. Karpasia, then, with the “Saviour and 
Benefactor of all the World” residing for the win- 
ter months almost within sight of her at the Syrian 
Antioch, is at pains to make her loyalty known. 
The restoration of lines 1 to 4, I may say, is of- 
fered exempli gratia. 1 omit the military titles 
wrongly given by (a) and (c) above; the additional 
*Apurtos of (c); mention of Nerva, although this 
is found in all four; and I curtail the titulary of 
Trajan. I do so because with these additions the 
height of the stone, already notable, would exceed 
that of any known Cypriot pedestal of the period. 
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26. THE GIFT OF A LANDED PROPERTY TO THE TEMPLE 
OF APHRODITE AKRAIA 


To an inscription published by myself in 1950 
from two discontinuous fragments of a grey and 
white marble stele a valuable addition is now made 
by a further fragment (c), acquired by the Cyprus 
Museum in 1958 (Ins. 166; RR 3616; 1958/V-8/2). 
This, 0.175 in max. width, 0.141 h. (on the right), 
0.018 th., joins the larger (b) of my earlier frag- 
ments. Together these preserve the right margin 
of the inscription and in places also of the stele; 
whereas the third fragment (a) does a like service 
for the left. The stones give no indication how far 
(b) + (c) are separated from (a). All, “found while 
ploughing,” were purchased, but (a) and (b) in 
1936, from a Stylianos Savvas Klonarou of Rizo 
Karpasso. Where precisely they came from it would 
be of interest to know, for the lands of this cwpo- 
mokus are extensive. Letters (p. 97), from 0.006 to 
0.011 in height, are deeply but evenly cut with in- 
cisions rounded in section, and no apices or serifs. 

For (a) and (b), cf. OpuscArch 6 (1950) 12 no. 
6, with fig. 7. For the three fragments together, pl. 
43, no. 20. 


lov & TH 
kata| ypadh | é- 
Séxarov xpovov TH wap’ 


podirn TH Tots] “Axpots 


Kai 

| éy@ "Eppidmpos rhv 

[xpnoews Ke Kaptocews émi rov 

e ‘4 4 4 

]s ixavod Sdécews Kai pera 


Conv pov ]s €€ovow 


Ke Kap- 


135 JGR III, 989: BMI IV, no. 983. I offer emendations in BSA 42 (1948) 212 note 47. 
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dula --------------]av & xo- 

Ilp| ------------- amo rod 

matpo|s --------------]vos ywpiov 
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[wwow ---Klata dvadox7v waides apoeve- 
28 > a e A 
[s+ 6 ofkd]s pov Xwpis ixavod 
wav yévos pov, Tpo- 


[ yeypappeévn ovcia? Akpéas Adpodirns 


|TAEXON 


That the inscription OpuscArch 6 (1950) 10 no. 5, 
cut on the back of this stele and at right angles to the 
present text, is the earlier is clear: OpuscArch 5 has in 
great measure been erased, and the stone has further- 
more been cut down to accommodate our document. 

The text of (a) and (b) I discuss in OpuscArch. But 
in line 12 I now prefer A® to my original AI; while 


line 10 from the tips only of its letters preserved on 
(b) was misread by me as OSINO. 


Line 11: of the first pz the bottoms only of the two 
uprights faintly survive, but the identity of the letter 
can hardly be questioned. 

Line 21: delta rather than alpha or lambda is pre- 
ceded probably by upsilon, possibly by iota etc. 


Our inscription, of which the lettering closely re- 
sembles in character that of OpuscArch No. 5, may 
accordingly be ascribed tentatively to the close of 
the Antonine or the outset of the Severan period. 
For the rest, it is clear that we are concerned with 
the careful description of a property in the lands of 
a village PR-- within the territory (we may safely 
assume) of Karpasia: a property inherited by one 
Emmidoros from his father. A tithe of its produce, 
he now directs, is to be given in perpetuity to the 
local Aphrodite of the Headland, reserving to him- 
self for his lifetime the usufruct. Thereafter this is 
to belong successively to his sons and their sons, 
until such time as his house shall become extinct. 
The property is then to pass to Aphrodite of the 
Headland. This document has much that calls for 
comment. We may note, firstly, that the name Em- 
midoros is both unparalleled and remarkable. It is, 
however, possibly to be explained by the Aeolic 
éupa = efua—although names derived from cloth- 
ing are in Greek singularly rare. We have, further- 
more, here our first epigraphic testimony to the 
cult of Aphrodite Akraia: a cult attested by an in- 
scription of Old Paphos, the Cypriot oath of al- 

136 Strabo 14.682.3. 

137 Devia Cypria 83. 

138 éwidéxaroy as a substantive with the sense tithe is known 
from Xenophon, Aristotle and the inscriptions (JG I? 377 etc.). 
In the papyri it occurs freely, usually however to denote pay- 


ment or fine: dmotivérw (Pap. 
Hal. 1.63 of the 3rd century B.c.). ixavod Sdécrs: i. did6vac 
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legiance to Tiberius, as yet unpublished, wherein 
this goddess is cited among the island’s Qeot Spxvor. 
To Strabo’s bare description of her temple**°—y & 
dxpopea Kadetrar €xovoa “Adpodirns 
*Axpaias vadv advrov yuvaéi Kal adparov Kal 
mpoxeivras mAnoiov ai x.7.d. and to the 
observations made in 1888 by D. G. Hogarth, the 
last 72 years have (I believe) nothing to add; and 
that Hogarth was correct in identifying the “traces 
of an oblong building 117 by 57 feet,” found by 
him on the final rocky outcrop known as Kastros, 
as this shrine which women might neither gaze 
upon nor enter, there can be little doubt. For be- 
neath it were to be seen “heaps of squared stones... 
a pedestal of blue limestone uninscribed . . . a head- 
less stone statue, female . . . archaic.”*** Immedi- 
ately to the West he observed, finally, the débris 
of a sizeable settlement. Clearly we have here at 
the very extremity of Cyprus a site which may yet 
repay further examination: a task to which I hope 
in the near future to give my attention. For our 
present purpose, it remains to note that the temple 
of Aphrodite Akraia is not the immediate prove- 
nance of our inscription. Nevertheless, it was either 
transported thence in late Antiquity, together with 
its companion Opusc Arch 6 (1950) 13 no. 7, possibly 
with the object of cutting them down into tesserae, 
or it may be these documents belonged to some 
subordinate temenos of the Aphrodite in the vicin- 
ity of Karpasia 12 miles distant. For the diversity 
of the texts—the partially defaced and so earlier 
Opusc Arch op.cit. no. 5, cut on the back of our stone, 
being (it would appear) a manumissio, the late 
Severan ibid. no. 7 a testamentum concerning a 
landed property—precludes the possibility that all 
were title deeds of one estate on which they were 
preserved—and displayed—as true copies of orig- 
inals lodged with the goddess. Be this as it may, 
the legal terminology of all three, and of our in- 
scription in particular, is conspicuous. Here we may 
glance at émi[Séxarov], Kai aipécect, 
ixavod xphow Kai The 
three now add something to the stature of this cult 
of Aphrodite Akraia; and our knowledge that the 
goddess was the possessor of properties in the Kar- 
(mwapéxev, mwoveiv), to give surety or bail, the satisdatio of 
the Digest and the Institutes, is commonplace in the legalistic 
terminology of Hellenistic and later times (e.g. Pap. Soc. It. 554, 
23 of the 3rd century B.c.). vous Kal a phrase to 
which I can find no parallel and which I take to mean that the 


goddess has grazing rights to a tenth of the estate with free- 
dom of choice. 
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pas Peninsula does something to explain her status 
as a Spxios of Cyprus. 


Chytroi 

The ancient Chytroi lay about one mile to the ESE 
of the Kephalovrysi of Kythrea, around the ruined 
church of Ag. Demetrianos, with its acropolis on 
higher ground immediately to the North. Assyrian 
records of the early 7th century name a Phylagoras or 
Pylagoras as king of Kitrusi; and this may reasonably 
be taken as evidence that in Archaic times the city 
was an independent kingdom. In contrast, for the 
Classical period virtually nothing is recorded and there 
can be no doubt that, like Karpasia, Chytroi was domi- 
nated by and ultimately absorbed into the Kingdom of 
Salamis. Only with the dissolution of that kingdom 
in 311 B.c. does she emerge once more upon the scene: 
the ethnic, attested at Kafizin, occurs yet again under 
Philometor.’** That civic status, while not demonstrated 
epigraphically, was maintained thror ghout Roman and 
early Byzantine times, would seem probable; for the 
city, always opulent in religious documents, can boast 
sundry late inscriptions of political importance.**° 


27. THE STATUE OF PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS ERECTED 
BY THE CITY OF (?) CHYTROI 


Pedestal of a fine, slate-blue marble, broken away 
to the right but for the rest complete. H. 0.31; pres- 
ent width, 0.38; th. 0.94. The stone is immured at 
floor level into the central pier of the church of Ag. 
Artemios near the village of Ornithi—the church 
which stands in conspicuous isolation immediately 
to the S of the modern highway between Nicosia 
and Famagusta, and some 12 miles distant from 
the former. The letters (p. 97), in general broad 
and widely spaced, from 0.019 (omega) to 0.032 
(rho) in height, well formed and deeply but 
somewhat untidily cut, have slender hastae with 
either terminal thickening or light apices. Unpub- 
lished. Pl. 47, no. 27. 


Baowhéa 
Lwrypev Xvurpiwv? 7 modus] 


The pedestal, unlike the bulk of those which 


189 JHS 57 (1937) 33 no. 8 (L. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes 
[1937] 175 n.6). 

140 OpuscArch 6 (1950) 16 no. 8 (statue of Germanicus 
Caesar); LBW 2769 = CIL Ill. i (1873) 214 (statue of the 
Praetorian Prefect, Philippus, erected by Constantius II and 
Constantius Gallus; LBW 2770 = Byzantion 20 (1950) 128 no. 
7 (edict of Justinian). The famous statue of Septimius Severus, 
now in the Cyprus Museum (A Guide to the Cyprus Museum 
[Nicosia 1947] 78 and frontispiece) originates from Kythrea. 

141 JHS 57 (1937) 29 no. 4: the statue rather of Soter than 
Philadelphus. 

142 OGI 20, a famous inscription of Citium, now long lost. 
I am tempted, like many others, to venture a reinterpretation 
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carried the statues of the earlier Ptolemies, con- 
sisted, it would seem, not of two smaller blocks 
clamped together, but of a single large stone. This, 
since the width of Hellenistic pedestals invariably 
exceeded their thickness, must originally have been 
something like a metre wide—a width hardly sur- 
passed in Cyprus by any simple statue-base. As it is 
restored above, the inscription would adequately 
fill such a stone. In its lettering we may note an 
absence of that style and careful finish which char- 
acterize the later decades of Philadelphus and are 
exemplified, for example, by the Kythrean inscrip- 
tion, J. L. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collec- 
tion no. 1900. Rather, it recalls the Yialousa cippus 
and some of the small altars of Arsinoe Philadelphus 
which are to be dated either to 270 B.c. or the years 
immediately thereafter; and we may be tempted 
on these, if on no other, grounds to ascribe this 
document to the beginning of the reign of Philadel- 
phus. 

Ornithi lies some 714 miles SSE of the ruin-field 
of Ag. Demetrianos, notable as the site of the an- 
cient Chytroi; less than 5 miles from Palekythro 
where end the fields irrigated by the famous spring 
of Kythrea. Whether Ornithi, situated as it is im- 
mediately beyond the channel of the Pedias river 
(no barrier save in times of flood), was included in 
the territory of Chytroi is quite uncertain—but no 
other ancient city has as yet a better claim. Be this 
as it may, the soft limestones of the central Mesaoria 
are poor material for the support of a building such 
as this mediaeval church; and this marble, cer- 
tainly imported, was doubtless fetched from the 
nearest city-site. 

Cyprus cannot claim many statues of the first 
two Ptolemies. An inscription on a pedestal of Old 
Paphos must concern either Soter or his son;*** 
the Berenike honoured at Citium with a statue is 
the queen either of Soter or Euergetes I***—and 
that is all. Indeed, if we add to the relatively copi- 
ous documentation of the cult of Arsinoe Philadel- 
(which I shall defend at length elsewhere): 

[Blepevixny rhv Baciiéws Lwripos] 

kal xara Kircoy Béioxos xal of 
Here we may note that, on the dissolution of the Phoenician 


monarchy in 311 B.c., both Citium and its dependency Ida- 
lium must have received, like the other cities of Cyprus, a 
Ptolemaic garrison. Poseidippos, commanding both, in associa- 
tion with Boiskos and his fellow officers of these garrisons (the 
iyyeudves éx’ dvdpGv) honours a Berenike who, since she is 
not styled either goddess or queen, is very probably the wife 
of Soter. 
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phus as goddess an altar at Melandrina,*** another 
at Larnaca tis Lapithou,*** and a dedication at Sala- 
mis,*® the epigraphic evidence of Cypriot esteem 
for Philadelphus and his father is complete.*** The 
significance of the present inscription is therefore 
clear; and we may regard it as an outstanding ges- 
ture of loyalty made shortly after the outset of the 
new reign in 281 B.c. by a city of some importance 
—such as Chytroi then had become. 


28. AN EX-VOTO OFFERING TO ARTEMIS EPEKOOS 


A letter of the late M. Markides, the then Curator 
of the Cyprus Museum dated the 18th September, 
1925 (CM Files 136 p. 26), gives the text of an 
inscription at the Kephalovrysi of Kythrea, cut “on 
a very large block of stone.” This at the time of my 
visit in 1936 had only recently been broken up, 
since it was still well remembered. Markides’ text 
is as follows: 

APIZTo 
APTEMIAIEN 
KoQ| 
EYXHN 
|| 

Clearly of 3rd century date, with it are to be con- 
sidered two rough stelae now in the Cyprus Mu- 
seum, dedications I believe of one and the same 
man. These are: 

(a) Ins. 96. Stele of a gritty, brownish limestone, 
broken away above, damaged below, narrowing 
slightly towards the top; 0.265 w., 0.537 h. and o.1 
th. Letters (p. 97), from 0.025 to 0.04 in height, 
are regularly formed, deeply and carefully cut, with 
no apices or terminal thickening. Among the Cy- 
prus Museum papers I have found no record of 
provenance. Pl. 52, no. 28a. 

“Apuwrro[ 
*Apurro- 

143] discuss the cult of Arsinoe Philadelphus in Cyprus in 
ArchPap 13 (1938) 20ff. To the evidence there cited we can 
now add from Old Paphos three more inscriptions of the series 
with ’Apowdns PiradéAgov; from Kafizin the Nymph’s title 
’AdehgH; from Idalium G. A. Cooke, North Semitic Inscrip- 
tions no. 27 (a kanephoros of Arsinoe at Citium). A rectangular 
limestone altar from Melandrina near Ag. Ambrosios on the 
North coast, now in the Cyprus Museum (Insc. 129) bears the 
inscription (published by I. K. Peristianis, op.cit. 508) Baowéws 
IIro\ewalov. This must concern either the first or the second 
Ptolemy. 

144 OGI 16. 

145 JHS 57 (1937) 29 no. 3, to be ascribed with probability 
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[A]@ve ev- 
x 


(b) Ins. 100. Stele in the shape of a tall, rectangu- 
lar bomos, of a similar stone, complete save for 
damage to the upper and lower left-hand corners; 
the shaft narrowing slightly towards the top; 
max. W. 0.235; h. 0.894; th. 0.215. [Some 0.13 below 
the top is a heavy moulding, projecting 0.03, want- 
ing however on the left.] The letters, of the same 
size (save that omicron in line 3 is only 0.017 in 
diameter) and character, differ from those of (a) 
significantly chiefly in having mu with branching 
hastae. 1 have seen no record of provenance among 
the Cyprus Museum papers. Pl. 52, no. 28b. 


“Apuwrto- 
s “Apurr- 


wve €v- 


Neither (a) nor (b), which from their lettering 
may be ascribed to the 3rd quarter of the 3rd cen- 
tury, has as yet attracted notice. Both, with our 
No. 28, originate (I believe) from Chytroi with its 
many cults. Artemis, no favourite in the island of 
Aphrodite, has nevertheless occurred at New Pa- 
phos with the title “Ayporépa;*** at Citium, where 
the worship of the Paralia is indeed well known,*** 
but Artemis simpliciter is also to be found; in the 
Eastern Mesaoria, the presumed provenance of the 
Loavreiwy “Apréudos noted by us be- 
low;*** while Chytroi itself can boast from the 
Voni temenos one and a half miles S of the site of 
Ag. Demetrianos, excavated by Ohnefalsch-Richter 
in 1883, the following: AthMitt 9 (1884) 137 no. 7; 
Myres and Richter, CMC 5146; 
“Ayopia (sic) ev- 
2° 
to Soter. 

146 Cf. further G. A. Cooke, op.cit. nos. 27 and 29. 

147 OpuscAth 3 (1960) 200 no. 17. 

148 SEG VI, 823; J. L. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Col- 


lection 321, 549 no. 1910: L. Robert, Collection Froehner, les 
Inscriptions 104 no. 56. 

149 ArchPap 13 (1938) 24 no. 12 (Studi in Onore di Cal- 
derini e Paribeni Il [1957] 163ff); LBW 2725 (infra under our 
No. 39). 

150 Revised by myself in the Cyprus Museum (Insc. 240). 
Since the stone is broken away to the left and line 2 is notably 
longer than the others, there is good reason to suspect that 
Kpdreva is not the full name. 
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For the cult of Artemis Agoraia, we may turn to 
Olympia (Pausanias 5.15.4); for the remarkable 
position of the epithet before the divine name, we 
may compare an inscription from this same temenos, 
cited below. *Eajxoos, an epithet used on occasion 
of the Nymph at Kafizin and once at Soli of Aphro- 
dite,*** while rare in Cyprus, is elsewhere well 
known. It must not however be assumed that ’Ea7- 
koos and ‘Ayopia are alternative titles of the Arte- 
mis of Voni: Kephalovrysi is some two miles dis- 
tant, somewhat far for a stone so massive to travel; 
while Chytroi (we have noted) abounded in such 
sanctuaries. In addition to Aphrodite of Paphos, 
worshipped immediately to the W of Ag. Deme- 
trianos,"** an Apollo of Hyle, attested by two syl- 
labic documents as yet unpublished of late Classical 
or early Hellenistic date, has now been located.*** 
Whether the Apollo of our (a) and (b) above is 
to be identified with him or with the Apollo who 
shared Voni with Artemis is quite uncertain. The 
Apollo of Voni is attested by the following docu- 
ments, of which I offer my revisions: 


AthMitt g (1884) 135 no. 1. 

Kdpvus Ovncayédpov | jv 
AthMitt op.cit. 135 no. 2. 

II[a]oiSwpos? | Kapvos 


AthMitt op.cit. 136 no. 3; Myres and Richter, 
CMC 5144; E. Sittig, GGN (1914) 93f.'** 


[TlaciSwpos? Kai] Nuxddnyos viot Kapvos 
[ (epithet) xai Aic] ne] jv 
Myres and Richter, CMC 5143. 
[6 Setva] Kdpvos 
[ (epithet) ] ayabau 
AthMitt op.cit. 136 no. 4. 


(a) (sic) Zéapxos | 
Mnvnxparovs | viod év 


151 SCE Ill (1937) 626 no. 12. For the epithet érjxoos, O. 
Weinreich, AthMitt 37 (1912) 1ff, Geol érhxoor. 

152 Hoffmann nos. 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66. 

153In September, 1959 three fragments of a large pithos 
were brought into the Cyprus Museum from Kythrea, carrying 
together four syllabic signs: to.u.la. to = ro "YAdro. A bronze 
bowl at one time in the Oikonomidhes Collection at Kythrea 
had a like inscription (recorded, however, by Peristianis, op.cit. 
862). 

154 We have here the right-hand block of two. I confirm 
El\arwdor[ni] somewhat hesitantly read by Sittig, restore ten- 
tatively the inscription on the missing block. Since Hegesander 
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(b) (sic) edy Tysoxpadrns | 
‘Ovacopov tod (v)iod 


That a small sandstone block, now in the Cyprus 
Museum and originating from Kythrea (S. Menar- 
dos, “A@nva 18 [1906] 331), is to be ascribed to the 
Voni sanctuary is probable:**° 

“Ayvarne | evy é(v) 

For Apollo “Ayvueds (whose title matches that 
of Artemis “Ayopaia) cf. IG 3, 159; for "Ayuudrns 
is found as a synonym of ’Ayuevs. This title (we 
may note) would adequately fill the lacunae in the 
3rd and 4th of the inscriptions I quote above. 


29. A DEDICATION TO HERMES AND HERAKLES BY ALEX- 
ANDER, SON OF MENESTHEUS, AS THE BOYS LAM- 
PADARCH AT THE BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL OF PTOLEMY 
PHILOMETOR 


A plaque of white marble, its upper right and 
lower left-hand corners broken away, but for the 
rest complete; 0.203 w., 0.145 h., 0.035 th. Examined 
by myself in July, 1938, in the collection of Mr. 
Zenon Pieridis at Larnaca, previously in that of 
his uncle, Mr. Luke Pieridis, but of its provenance 
nothing is recorded. We shall however find on in- 
ternal evidence that this is probably Chytroi. Let- 
ters (p. 98) deeply cut, with incisions for the most 
part smooth and rounded in section, with some 
terminal thickening which occasionally approxi- 
mates to apices. H. from 0.001 (omega of line 6) 
to 0.016. Unpublished. Pl. 48, no. 29. 


L he’ Dapp| 
‘Eppet 


MeverOéws 
[Aap7ra |Sapxav 


Kappa of line 2 is followed seemingly by the 
base of a slanting Aasta. 


(Heges. 30 in FHG IV, 412ff) records Ei\amivdorns as an 
epithet of Zeus in Cyprus, it is clear that it is Apollo’s epithet 
which here is lost. With AthMitt op.cit. nos. 1, 2 and 3 (all 
still to be seen in the Cyprus Museum) and with the lost CMC 
5143, two further documents are to be associated: CMC 5041, 
Kdpus and 5142, Kdpus "Ovacayépa. All six from their letter- 
ing belong if not indeed to the late 4th century at least to 
the outset of the 3rd. 

155 Still to be seen in the Cyprus Museum. The lettering, 
towards the end so uncouth as to be barely legible, is cursive 
and yet early: a combination noted in our No. 37 infra. 
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The quality of this lettering—alpha, theta, pi and 
omega in particular—together with its relative 
breadth, points to the mid-2nd century, suggests 
rather the close of Philometor’s reign than the early 
years of Euergetes: rather the 35th year of the 
former, 29 September, 147 to 28 September, 146, 
than the 35th of his brother, 26th September, 136 to 
25th September, 135. The earlier date is strongly 
supported by the following consideration. I have 
elsewhere contrasted the esteem of Cyprus for Philo- 
metor with the island’s distaste for Euergetes: the 
erection to our knowledge of no less than six statues 
to the one, together with a group of statues of the 
king, his queen and their four children, three statues 
of Eupator, one of Neos Philopator(?) and the 
dedication of two plaques—whereas the other has 
no statues to his credit and a share in one trivial 
ex-voto only.’** In view of this there can be little 
doubt that the Ptolemy whose birthday (we shall 
find) this inscription commemorates is, not Euer- 
getes, but Philometor. 

With our inscription I associate two documents, 
both roughly contemporaneous and both to be as- 
cribed to Chytroi. 

(a) JHS 57 (1937) 33 no. 8 (L. Robert, Etudes 
Anat. [1937] 175 n.6) found by myself in 1936 at 
Kythrea: 


[Baowdet cai Kyeo- 


“Hpaxhe[? xai | Xurpiwv |[6 Setva e.g. 

|vaxtos mat hapradapxa[v] 

(b) A fragment of slate-blue marble (our pl. 48), 
0.073 W., 0.103 h. and 0.155 th., the left-hand end 
of a rectangular block, like (a) above possibly built 
into the wall of some temenos or gymnasium, on 
the testimony of I. K. Peristianis, “Ioropia 
THs Kvmpov 938 no. 28, originates from Ag. De- 
metrianos and was presented to the Cyprus Mu- 
seum (Ins. 124) by S. Oikonomidhes, a native of 
Kythrea.’™ Its letters, neatly cut with deep angular 
incisions, the Aastae expanding and furnished with 
light apices, are characteristic of the later years of 
Epiphanes or the reign of Philometor. I restore: 

LAI[.’? 6 Setva rod Seiva] 
(municipal ex-office) | 
| 

156 OpuscAth 1 (1953) 148. To the evidence there listed, 
our No. 14 is to be added. Cf. also note 72 supra. 

157CM Files 175, an ill-assorted list of acquisitions, cites 


this fragment and thus supports Peristianis’ statement. 
158 T, C. Skeat, Miinchener Beitrige zur Papyrusforschung 
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A regnal year 30 or 30 plus can concern neither 
Philopator, Epiphanes nor Ptolemy Alexander: a 
fact which confirms the chronology offered by the 
quality of the lettering. This fragment accordingly 
falls between 152/51 and Philometor’s death in the 
late summer of 145 or between 141/40 and 131 B.c. 
Palaeographic considerations are distinctly in fa- 
vour of the earlier date. It would indeed appear 
that these three inscriptions belong to the last decade 
of Philometor. A festival in which was run a boys’ 
torch-race—or for that matter any torch-race—is in 
Cyprus known only at Chytroi; and this city may 
with some confidence be taken as the provenance 
of our No. 29 also. 

The Egyptian calendar, while it occurs indeed in 
the Greek documents of Egypt as early as Philadel- 
phus, was not officially recognized until the reign 
of Epiphanes.*** In Cyprus the Macedonian calen- 
dar was, so Kafizin suggests, as late as 217 still un- 
disputed. In the present inscription we have the 
earliest occurrence of its rival, on which I have 
something to say under our No. 18 supra, our No. 
38 infra. Of this, Pharmouthi was the 8th month, 
corresponding for the year 152/51 on our reckoning 
to 28 April-27 May, the close of our spring when 
however for the Mesaoria the corn has for the most 
part just been harvested—and such festivities were 
seasonable. It is probable that Pharmouthi was not 
followed by a numeral to give the day of the month, 
since the space is adequately filled by the name 
alone, while the day was given by yevePdious. The 
year of Philometor’s birth, according to Walter Otto 
184/83 against the 186 of Strack, is still a matter for 
debate***—and on the month and the day of it we 
are equally ill informed. But here, I believe, the 
present inscription can be of assistance. Epigraphy 
indeed has much to say about the birthdays of Hel- 
lenistic rulers. At Klazomenae an annual festival 
in honour of Antiochus I follows the pattern of a 
like celebration for Alexander (OGI 220 of 266-261 
B.c.); the Canopus decree (OGI 56, 5) in its praise 
of Euergetes I speaks of rhv wéumrnv tod Aiov év 
adyerar ta tod the decree 
of Itanos (Syll. 463, II of 246 B.c.) proclaims Ovorex 
a Kat éviavTov Tois y. TOD Baothéws Kai 
Spdpov from Luxor comes an inscrip- 
tion of the early 2nd century (SB 7246) which di- 


u. antiken Rechtsgeschichte, The Reigns of the Ptolemies (1954) 
8 


159 W. Otto, Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6 Ptolemders 3ff; 
M. L. Strack, Die Dynastie der Ptolemder 197. Cf. further the 
searching review of F. Hampl, Gnomon (1936) 3o0ff. 
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rects the award of a crown kar’ évavrov trois Tod 
Baoihéws These instances might appear 
to show conclusively that the yeve@dious of our No. 
29 in conjunction with Pappov@r gives not indeed 
the day but the month, hitherto unknown, of Phi- 
lometor’s birth. But monthly celebration of a royal 
birthday is well known in later Hellenistic times. 
Alike the Canopus decree ana the Rosetta Stone 
(OGI 90) speak of a monthly observance of the 
day by the priesthood; an inscription of Sestos (OGI 
339, 35) praises a citizen for his activities shortly 
before the end of the Attalid kingship év rots y. rod 
Bacihéws Exacrov piva Ovovdlwv rod 
Syjpov Kai Svadpouds trois while 
2 Macc. 6, 7 does a like service for the later Seleu- 
cids. Antiochus of Commagene ordains a two-day 
festival for his subjects on his annual birthday, but 
for the priesthood a one-day monthly festival. At 
Pergamum the birthday of Augustus was observed 
monthly until at least the times of Hadrian. There 
can, however, be little doubt that in the mid-2nd 
century before our era, monthly celebration was 
predominantly hieratic: yevéO\va simpliciter at Chy- 
troi under Philometor were surely annual. Hermes 
and Herakles, by convention gods of the Hellenis- 
tic gymnasium, reappear in Cyprus once only—at 
Salamis and late.** 


30. FRAGMENT OF AN HONORIFIC DECREE 


Fragment of a white marble stele, which pre- 
serves the right margin of the inscription, some- 
thing of the original right edge of the stone—but 
for the rest broken away. Max. width, 0.165; max. 
height, 0.218; th. 0.05. Presented to the Cyprus 
Museum (Ins. 429; RR 3563; Inv. No. 1957/XII- 
17/32) by the dealer in antiquities, Mr. Petros 
Kolokassides, and by him said to originate probably 
from Lefkoniko or Kythrea. Letters (p. 98) ad- 
mirably cut, in style and quality closely resembling 
those of our No. 15, with emphatic but tidy apices, 
the incisions smooth and rounded in section, in 
height from 0.009 (omicron of line g) to 0.012 (epsi- 
lon, etc.) and 0.018 (pAz). Unpublished. Pl. 49, no. 


@voias Kai 


160 An unpublished inscription of late Hellenistic or early 
Roman times. 
161] BW 2767, an inscription seemingly of the early second 
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ai] 
pradndo|p 


to|vvopa Kat TO 
ap|€|Aa- 
a. 


Words—even article and noun—are separated by a 
gap of half a letter’s width. 

Line 6: after pi, although the surface has flaked 
away, a trace nevertheless of omicron is seemingly 
preserved. In line 8 between mu and lambda, both of 
these being certain, there is space for one somewhat 
narrow letter only. 


Tentatively we may accept, as in our No. 15, 
so here an Augustan date for our inscription. As 
for its provenance, for which our evidence admit- 
tedly is weak, the presence of rye mode in line 4 
indicates that this (irrespective of where the stone 
may have been acquired) cannot have been Lef- 
koniko. Kythrea, therefore, we may accept, but 
should do so with reserve. A city, which is perhaps 
then Chytroi, honours a devoted citizen for his 
public spirit (diAori[ pias]) and his zeal for the 
common welfare, for his support of the city’s sacri- 
fices and its festivals, for his generous disburse- 
ments (du[e]A@[s]?, Swpedv). 
All this indeed is banal enough, but our No. 30 
wins some merit from the rarity of such honorific 
inscriptions in Cyprus: whereas the pedestal fre- 
quently survives, alike the statue itself (whether of 
bronze or of marble) and the accompanying stele 
which recorded the circumstances and the vote 
which led to its erection, being of more valuable 
material, were thoroughly vulnerable. However, 
Chytroi can boast an admirable example of the 
honorific decree from middle Hellenistic times:*™* 
our inscription, for all its fragmentary condition, 
may do a like service for Chytroi in a later era. 

Keryneia 

Keryneia, of which the site is exactly occupied by 
the modern Kyrenia, was in late Classical times a king- 
dom, small but independent. Insignificance is sug- 
gested by our ignorance of any coinage it may have 
struck; while of syllabic inscriptions it can show two 
trivial—and late—ex-votos only. Ptolemy Soter ejected 
its ruler in 315 B.c. to subordinate his city to Salamis 
under Nikokreon. Four years later, however, Keryneia 
regained alike its freedom—and its obscurity. It is at- 
tested, nevertheless, as a city in the first decade of the 
2nd century by the Delphic list of theorodokoi;** 
while at Kafizin the ethnic occurs in the time of the 


century, unfortunately long lost. 
162 BCH 45 (1921) 4 col. 1: L. Robert, RewPhil 13 (1939) 
154ff. Cf. supra note 124. 
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first Euergetes. Under the Romans the status of Kery- 
neia is uncertain. A Flavian inscription’®* speaks of 
Kepuvyrov djpos, suggesting—but not proving—that 
civic status had by then been lost; but against this we 
may note the possession of an aqueduct, constructed 
under Imperial patronage at the outset of Claudius’ 
reign,’® the earliest of Roman aqueducts known to us 
for Cyprus; while alike to Hierokles (writing in 535) 
and to George of Cyprus some 70 years later, Keryneia 
is a “city” of Cyprus. 


31. AN EPIGRAM CONCERNING A DEDICATION MADE IN 
RESPONSE TO APOLLO'S INSTRUCTION 


Block of a yellowish limestone, earth-stained, un- 
damaged save for the loss of the upper edge of the 
inscribed face; 0.54 w., 0.3 h. and 0.66 th. The upper 
surface shows no trace of dowel-hole or other in- 
dentation. Examined by myself in the yard of one 
Hassan Hussein in Upper Kyrenia, the stone was 
in 1939 acquired by a Mr. de la Penha, by him in 
the following year presented to the Cyprus Museum 
(Ins. ror; RR. 1201; 1940/V - 27/1). The letters 
(p. 98), from 0.014 (omicron) to 0.029 (upsilon) in 
height, with incisions deeply cut and rounded in 
section, have neither apices nor serifs, the hastae in 
certain cases thinning at their ends. Unpublished. 
Pl. 47, no. 31. 


[Tévd’ (name in nom.) ] avéOynxa, 
|v €[ pyxer, 


[dyvas] dehiws 7(n)vde Oeoto darw 
“[oréd]Aous Oedv Bwpdv iSpvodpevos 

[ yap peyadny, rHvde 

av? dv co 768 SGpov dpdcas 

“éudavuras apernv tov Sivayww.” 
“"AXN’ ein EvyapiTws: 

Tis dias yropns eixdva 

For the reading of line 1 I am indebted to W. Peek 

(to whom I submitted squeezes). Line 2: the first 


legible letter is either alpha or delta. The stone before 
Oeoto has TONAE. 


From the character of its lettering, the absence 
of apices and in particular the tapering of certain 
hastae, the inscription is to be ascribed with much 
probability to the outset of the 3rd century s.c., if 
not indeed the close of the 4th. The stone from its 
shape was doubtless the pedestal of the dedication 
which the dedicant is instructed by Apollo to make: 
possibly indeed some statuette. We are reminded 
that an inscription of Old Paphos, as yet unpub- 

163 OpuscArch 6 (1950) 20 no. 10. 


164 OpuscArch 6 (1950) 17 no. 9. For Nero’s aqueduct at 
Soli, ibid. 28 no. 15. The evidence for that at Curium, while 
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lished, shows that the Apollo of Keryneia enjoyed 
under Tiberius a reputation which was widespread. 
Our inscription, seemingly a hexameter followed 
by seven pentameters, narrates the votary’s dealings 
with this god. 

I take it that he was concerned enough about the 
prospects of some mission, commercial or other, to 
consult the local Apollo. The priest indeed bids him 
send (line 3); but, coveting it may be some work 
of art in the votary’s possession, claims this for the 
god (line 1), orders the erection of an altar to cer- 
tain deities he specifies (line 3)—for if he does this, 
he wins the favour of a powerful goddess (line 4) 
—presumably Aphrodite, patroness of Cyprus. The 
votary complies (line 5), praising the god (line 6); 
and Apollo answers, wishing him well by his of- 
fering, declaring handsomely that it mirrors the 
votary’s own fine character. 


32. THE EPITAPH OF CHARMOS WHO DIED NINE YEARS 
OF AGE 


Slab of a coarse yellowish limestone, rectangular, 
with above a broad projecting double moulding 
(not present however on the left and right faces), 
save for a thin slice cut away from much of the 
right edge of the stone, complete. Found in the 
winter of 1955/56, built into the Byzantine portion 
of the walls of Kyrenia Castle—where it is now pre- 
served in a store-room. The inscription in nine lines 
is intact, save to the right where the inscribed sur- 
face has partially disintegrated. The letters (p. 98), 
deeply cut, with incisions rectangular in section, 
cursive, without serifs or apices, from 0.03 (omi- 
cron) to 0.07 (chi) in height. Unpublished. Pl. 47, 
no. 32. 

"Evvé’ éya (noas AvKaBdvrov | povver | 
HAPov (rdv) pede|Ov || 
5 év Sdxpvow yevéravy N[ex|d(v)o|pa? Kai 


orovaxatcw | 
Aeias ovvowa | ris Eduv. 
(a)ia[7]|, Xadppe xpnoré, xaipe 
Only the name of line 5 is in doubt: that it begins 
with an upright, ends with O|PA is certain. For 
the rest, a dacuna of some three letters’ length is 
followed very probably by alpha. What follows this 
letter, however, is most obscure, traces suggesting 
indeed an inverted nu. N[etx]d(r)o|pa is therefore 


obscure, is definitely later. The water of Kythrea was originally 
imported into Salamis, it is thought, by Septimius Severus. 


> 
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a likely alternative to the N[ecx]d(v)o|pa suggested 
above. 

The lettering suggests the later 2nd or early 3rd 
century of our era: a date fully in keeping with the 
invocation xpnoré xatpe characteristic in Cyprus 
of Roman Imperial burial.*** The inscription, how- 
ever, derives its interest from the word Wu[A]és, 
restored with certainty in line 4. Whereas yrds 
Adyos regularly denotes prose, yuddOs simpliciter as 
a noun is, I believe, unexampled. But it is the 
“prose,” in fact line 9, which gives the identity of 
the dead boy. However, that the phrase is alike 
difficult and ambiguous, I readily concede; and it 
has, indeed, been put to me that épe? tus, “some 
man will say,” is all but inevitable, with ovvopa 
accordingly denoting “a (great) name.” No con- 
vincing meaning can then, I object, be given to 
Wu[A]ds, and the whole becomes fatally obscure 
and allusive. 

Soli 

For the topography of Soli (which lay at the most 
southerly point of Morphou Bay, beneath and about 
the site of the modern Karavostasi) I refer to A. West- 
holm’s Temple of Soli (1936) off; and, for his more 


recent observations upon its Archaic and Classical his- 
tory, SCE III, 288ff. Soli had no Bronze Age, the ear- 
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tian times the evidence is relatively abundant, since the 
word wéXs is either explicit or implicit in texts of the 
reigns of Tiberius, Hadrian, Severus, Macrinus, the 
sons of Constantine and of the 6th-7th century.*® 


33. AN EPIGRAM OF SOLI 


Slab of a fine limestone, broken away to the right, 
for the rest complete, 0.535 w., 0.5 h. and 0.26 th. 
Since the left edge is both vertical and undamaged, 
we have here manifestly much of the right-hand 
half of a composite block. That this was no statue 
base is clear; and doubtless it was incorporated into 
the funerary monument of the man it concerns. 
Found, on the testimony of I. K. Peristianis at Pa- 
laia Chora on the site of the ancient Soli in 1908, 
it was subsequently acquired by the Cyprus Mu- 
seum (Ins. 212). Letters (p. 98) large—they are 
from 0.031 to 0.042 in height—broad, boldly cut 
with incisions deep and slightly angular in section, 
blobs or serifs at the ends of wastae. The forms sug- 
gest either the 1st or the 3rd quarter of the 3rd 
century, since they have none of the distinctive 
characteristics of the time of Philadelphus. 

I. K. Peristianis in the news-sheet, ®wvy ris 
Kvzpov no. 1158 of 18 April/1 May, 1909; Tevuxy 
‘Ioropia tis Kvmpov p. 452. Pl. 50, no. 33. 


- |vra Bion te = = ] 
-- Bacrre[7] 


[-- Bpdrwv pudcvov a] 
[ EvOade Ecive|, radar yepapar 


liest tombs from the rocky slopes above it being of 
Cypro-Archaic II. Attested as a city for the outset of 
the 7th century by the Assyrian records, Soli was 
prominent until in 498 B.c., reduced by the Persians 
after a memorable siege of five months, she was sub- 
ordinated to Marium, overawed by the fortress of 
Vouni. Independence and with it renewed activity and 
prominence were only restored at the beginning of the 
4th century; and her last kings, conspicuous in the 
cause of Alexander, were thereafter loyal adherents of 
Ptolemy Soter. The whole Hellenistic era, however, if 
we may judge by the paucity of significant inscriptions, 
was a period of decline; and it is only under the An- 
tonines that a minor floruit, based upon the exploita- 
tion of her copper, can be detected (OpuscArch 6 | 1950] 
36). Nevertheless the civic status of Soli for the Ptole- 
maic period—despite the fact that our No. 33 is the 
only significant inscription of that period to survive 
—cannot be questioned. For Roman and Early Chris- 


165 OpuscArch 6 (1950) 27 note 2, 71. 

166 JHS 11 (1890) 75 no. 22 (OpuscArch 6 [1950] 17): 
an altar erected to Drusus Caesar by the Senate of Soli; JGR 
Ill, 930 (BSA 42 [1948] 201 no. 1): the so-called “Sergius 
Paulus Inscription,” seemingly Hadrianic; JRS 29 (1939) 184 


Peristianis: [O|KTABIOI TIAIAQN TE 
ascribing the inscription to the reign of “I’. “Oxra- 
Biov.” 

For the assimilated consonant in Lodiwp, cf. 
JHS g (1888) no. 46; W. Peek, Gr. Vers-Inschr. 
go2 (Kaibel 254), both from the outset of the Ptole- 
maic period: a fact which may incline us to favour 
the times of Soter for this text. Its mutilated condi- 
tion is to be regretted for the subject of this epitaph 
was, it is clear, in some relationship to a king of 
Soli. We are reminded that this city kept her king 
after the dissolution on the fall of Nikokreon in 
311 B.c. of the Salaminian kingdom and possibly of 
all the remaining Cypriot kingships. For Eunostos 
was husband to Eirene, Ptolemy’s own daughter, 
and there is good reason to think that he retained 


no. 1 and 190 no. 2 (milestones respectively of Severus and 
Macrinus, erected by the City of Soli); JRS ibid. no. 1 (c), a 
Constantinian addition to the Severan milestone, gives its mile- 
age from but does not name Soli; Byzantion 20 (1950) 151 no. 


17: a [Krio]rns ris Lodlwy w(ddews). 
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his throne until in 306 came the short-lived seizure 
of the island by Demetrius.’ 


34. THE DEDICATION OF A(?) STATUETTE TO APOLLO OF 
CYPRUS BY ZOILOS ON BEHALF OF ZOILOS, HIS SON 


Rectangular pedestal of a gritty, whitish lime- 
stone, externally earth-stained, in the form of a 
squat altar, with base, cap and above a square de- 
pression to receive the plinth of a (?) statuette. H. 
0.213; w. of top 0.325, of shaft 0.285, of base 0.325; 
max. th. 0.33. The depression, precisely 0.205 in 
length and width, is from 0.03 to 0.035 in depth. 
Purchased from one Ibrahim Kofterou of Karavos- 
tasi and presumably therefore from the site of the 
ancient Soli part of which it occupies, and now in 
the Cyprus Museum (Ins. 92; RR 1153; 1940/II- 
23/7). The letters (p. 98), well shaped and deeply 
but rather roughly cut, are without apices but have 
some terminal thickening; are from 0.012 (omicron) 


to 0.021 in height. Unpublished. Pl. 50, no. 34. 
Kuzpi- 
wt Zdiros 
Tov viod Zwihov 


From its lettering our inscription is certainly of 
the 3rd century B.c. and probably of the later dec- 
ades. Cursive script is attested in Ptolemaic Egypt 
as early as Philadelphus by (for example) OGI 36, 


37—but written in ink and in a funerary context. 
Cypriot examples on stone are not wanting for this 
same century; for we have from Chytroi the fully 
cursive AthMitt 9 (1884) 137, no. 8 (with €, C, W)),2¢8 
the partially cursive 18 (1905) 331 (E, 
while Soli itself can offer SCE Ill. 625 No. I with 
one cursive letter only (W), to match the solitary 
lunar sigma which we have here. None of these 


167 Westholm, Temples of Soli 16£ argues that the marriage 
of Eunostos is not to be dated before 307 B.c., so that he was 
king of Soli after the Ptolemaic restoration in 295. Cf. also E. 
Oberhummer, RE 6 (1909) 1138, Eunostos (4). The argument 
is, however, rejected by Hill op.cit. 1, 165 note 2, and by O. 
Vessberg, SCE IV. 3. 222. 

168 Discussed infra as Ins. (4) under our No. 39. For early 
cursive lettering cf. my comments under our No. 34; and, fur- 
ther, our No. 37. 

169 Cf, supra, under our No. 28. 

170 We may note the following published, as against un- 
published, occurrences of Zoilos, extending in time from the 
4th century B.c. to the 4th century of our era. Marium: 
OpuscAth 3 (1960) 191; Curium: A. Audollent, Defixionum 
Tabellae no. 33; Murray, Smith and Walters, Excavations in 
Cyprus 64 no. 2; Amathus: Murray, Smith and Walters op.cit. 
96ff (three individuals); Phasoulla: S. Menardos, "A@nva 22 
(1910) 143 no. 4; Citium: BCH 20 (1896) 345 (two individu- 
als); Golgoi: AJPAidl 2 (1881) 223; Deftera: BCH 3 (1879) 
175 no. 58; Phrenaros: our No. 19 supra. The name Zoila is 
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documents, however, can be more closely dated; 
and my attribution to the time of Euergetes is very 
tentative. 

A father offers a(?) statuette, presumably ex-voto, 
on behalf of his son. Their names are not unknown 
to the island;**° and were it not for the remarkable 
epithet of Apollo, the inscription would be insig- 
nificant. Apollo Kyprios, however, is unique. But 
we may compare the (Aphrodite) Kuzp[ia] of 
Amathus, from the outset of the Hellenistic pe- 
riod.** The male and female deities worshipped 
in Archaic and Early Classical Cyprus had properly 
no epithet, so that regularly we meet 6 eds, 7 Ded 
simpliciter.”* It is only in the late 5th and 4th cen- 
turies that local titles emerge—the God of Hyle, the 
God of Tamassos, the Paphian Goddess. Identifica- 
tion with Apollo or Aphrodite is a late Classical 
or even Hellenistic phenomenon—with the Athena 
of Idalium in this respect exceptional.’** It would 
now appear that on occasion this male and female 
deity could be regarded not as the property of a 
city but as common to all Cyprus. Above under No. 
16 are listed the Cypriot epithets of Apollo now 
known. 


35- THEODOROS, SON OF DEMETRIOS, OF PAMPHYLIAN 
ARSINOE, THE OFFICER COMMANDING CHARADROS, 
HIS WIFE AND HIS TWO SONS HONOURED BY THE 
THIASOS OF THE EPIGONOI 


Plaque of a fine white marble, save for the loss 
of the lower right-hand corner, complete; 0.305 w., 
0.258 h. and 0.04 th. Purchased at Morphou by a 
Mr. A. Loisidhes, and presented by him on the 28 
March, 1910 (CM Files, ms Inventory I, under 
28/3/1910) to the Cyprus Museum (Ins. 200). The 


likewise common. 

171 JHS 66 (1946) 40 no. 16. Cf. also E. Sittig, Hermes 50 
(1915) 158. Both inscriptions are Amathusian. 

172 Cf. my comments in Emerita 26 (1958) 114f. I enlarge 
upon this in the forthcoming number of Minos with reference 
in particular to Apollo of Hyle. 

173 For the God of Tamassos, Minoica, Festschrift Sundwall 
(1958) 266ff. Athena makes her appearance at Idalium in the 
early 5th century (Hoffmann 135), Apollo towards its close 
(since the sculptures and terracottas of Cesnola’s Athienu teme- 
nos suggest that one, if not more, of its inscriptions, Hoffmann 
149, 150, 152 etc., belong to that century)—but at Golgoi only 
and seemingly not elsewhere in the island. Thus neither at 
Curium nor at Tamassos is Apollo to be found before late 
Classical times. Aphrodite is even more notable, for epigraphically 
she is in fact unknown in her own Paphian territory until the 
full Hellenistic period (Emerita loc.cit.). "Appodirn elsewhere 
appears only among the latest of syllabic inscriptions (Hoff- 
mann 59 of Chytroi). For the 4th century Hera of Agia Moni, 
cf. our No. 8 above. 
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letters (p. 98), somewhat hastily cut, erratic in 
shape, with shallow incisions for the most part 
narrowing to a point and without trace of serifs 
or apices, are from 0.007 (omicron) to 0.02 (first nu 
of line 2) in height. 

E. Constantinidhes in the newspaper Eleutheria 
no. 200 of 6/19 March, 1910; I. K. Peristianis, Pevex7) 
‘Ioropia ris Kimpov 950 no. 39. Pl. 51, no. 35. 


Tixne: 

6 *Envyévev 
@cddwpov Anynrpiov 
ris 
NyEewova Tov TETAypEVOV 
Xapddpov, kai tiv yuvaixa 
avrov Mupaida Znvobéu.os 
Lapiav Kai Tovs viods 
kat Anunrpuov aperis Evex| a] 

10 Kai evvoias THs €is dv] 


This lettering is not distinctive: that it belongs to 
the later decades of the 3rd century is certain, but 
whether to the closing years (as the occasional 
alpha with curved bar might perhaps suggest) or 
to the reign of Euergetes I, cannot be determined. 
That so little should be known of the provenance 
of an inscription so interesting is unfortunate; but 
we should note that Morphou is no market for an- 
tiquities, so that there is no cause to suspect that 
our stone was imported; further, that the vicinity 
of this village has recently produced an important 
inscription of late Classical date.’** I am prepared 
accordingly to accept either Soli or, better the xopa 
of Soli in which (I have recently argued) Morphou 
is to be included. 

The @iaco. of Cyprus, their range in time and 
their significance in the Cypriot scene I discuss 
infra under our No. 39. I am there tempted to con- 
nect them with military settlement in the x#pa 
(as opposed to the cities) of the island in early and 
middle Ptolemaic times. The present inscription, 
of which the dedicants are certainly military, gives 
valuable support to these views. For the éziyovot, 
whom we here meet for the first—and only—time 
in Cyprus, are alike the descendants of the xd»- 
povxor and the inheritors of the obligations of these 
military settlers.*” 

174 Minoica, Festschrift Sundwall (1958) 261. 

175 For a discussion of olf "Emiyovor and ol ris 'Ervyorijs cf. 
in particular J. Lesquier, Les Institutions militaires de l’Egypte 
sous les Lagides (1911) 52ff. Further, Launey, 48f, 1064f. 

176 Cat. Mus. Alex. no. 191; L. Robert, Etudes épigr. et philol. 


(1938) 255: - - "Apowdns [ris] éwi For the 
location of this Arsinoe: A. H. M. Jones, Cities of the Eastern 
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What precisely the term may here denote, I make 
however no claim to know. As in Polybius’ well 
known narrative of the preparations for Raphia, 
so in certain papyri the €miyovot appear as troops 
either on or ready for active service, whereas ot rijs 
émvyovyns seemingly lost this designation on their 
joining the forces. I am content to emphasize that 
there existed an area of common meaning; that the 
“Envyévwv is comparable with the 
ris discussed infra under No. 
39: both have a military connotation, while the 
éziyovor at any rate are to be connected with settle- 
ment. 

That our Epigonoi—and their inscription—were 
indeed native to Cyprus and not to Pamphylia, the 
intermittent nature of the Ptolemaic grip upon that 
coast-land leaves us in little doubt. A famous 
inscription of Aspendos (Paribeni - Romanelli, 
Mon Ant 23 [1915] 116, no. 83: M. Launey 656 note 
2), to be dated with probability between 301 and 
298 B.c., proves that Soter was in possession of that 
city; and Theocritus in his 17th Idyll (line 88) 
names the Pamphylians among the subjects of 
Philadelphus. But Pamphylia is claimed by the 
Monumentum Adulitanum (OGI 54) among the 
conquests of Euergetes. Nor was this re-occupation 
lasting, since Polybius’ narrative of Achaeus’ cam- 
paign of 217 B.c. (5.57) gives no hint that the coun- 
try was then still Ptolemaic. The quality and the 
duration of this Egyptian domination is indeed one 
of the darkest problems of Hellenistic history; but 
we can nevertheless say, firsily, that Pamphylia was 
not the land to produce a second generation of 
Ptolemaic military settlement, and secondly, that 
our inscription, while Cypriot, is for Pamphylia in 
what is tantamount to a historical vacuum a docu- 
ment of primary importance. Its honorand, Theo- 
doros son of Demetrios, was a citizen of the Pam- 
phylian Arsinoe—thus distinguished from the Ly- 
cian (Patara) and the Cilician (or at near Nagi- 
dos). It is already known to us from an inscription 
in the Alexandria Museum,*”* and has hesitantly 
been located a little to the E of Coracesium, of 
which indeed it may have been a mere re-nam- 
ing.*** The location of Charadros, however, is not 


in doubt: lying between Selinus and Anemurium 
Roman Provinces (1937) 200; L. Robert, op.cit. 255 note 2. 
For the bibliography of the city, Launey, 468 note 2. 

177 A. H. M. Jones, op.cit. 200. Strabo—who had no per- 
sonal knowledge of this coast—observes (14.669) pera 8 rd 
"Apowdn wédxs. It may well be that he is conflating 
antiquated authorities—and fails to appreciate that they are 


concerned with the same city. 
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on the coast of Cilicia Trachaea, it served as the 
port for the inland Lamos.*** Here we find it, be- 
fore the civilizing of this district by Antiochus IV, 
as a Ptolemaic strong-point commanding much wild 
country. Our inscription, unfortunately undated, 
should nevertheless belong to the reign of Euer- 
getes: as such it gives evidence of strong govern- 
ment. It is likewise unfortunate that of these per- 
sons, none can be identified.*”® An explanation may, 
however, be offered for this Cypriot interest in 
Cilician affairs. Travel in the South Anatolian 
coast-lands was predominantly by sea—as indeed 
the papyrus fragment P. Zenon Michigan (1931) 
no. 10 so vividly demonstrates. This was especially 
so then, as indeed today, of Rough Cilicia—and 
Cyprus was within sight of Charadros, Cypriot 
Soli almost its nearest port of call, in a peaceful 
and well-established Ptolemaic province. An in- 
scription from Gypsos in the hinterland of Salamis, 
published by myself in ArchPap 13 (1938) 20 no. 
8, betrays (I now believe) a like social and, it may 
even be, political, connection between the settled 
garrison of the island and those serving in more 
unstable stations to the North. This I now restore 
to read: 


[oi Setves] Nixavdpov |[- c.7 -]wros tov 
rod Baortéws ris 


mepi |[- c.6 - N]eamd(A)ews |[edvoia]s Evexev |[ rhs 
eis av|tovs. 


This document, likewise apparently of the time 
of Euergetes, I shall consider in greater detail else- 
where: it honours the commandant of a city which 
cannot be found within Cyprus. Here too we should 
look, I believe, to the coast-lands of Eastern Pam- 
phylia and Rough Cilicia; and here too we are 
possibly concerned with a @iawos in the Cypriot 
xopa. 

Ledroi 


I discuss the history and the site of this city under 
the following inscription. Here I confine myself to 
emphasizing that its name has been variously given as 
Ledroi, Ledrae, and Ledra, the second of these indeed 
being the form favoured by Hill. My new reading of 
the Delphic lists (infra, No. 36) now eliminates Le- 


178 Charadros is to be located at the modern Kaladiran—an 
%puua, according to Strabo (14.669), Exor. In the Seve- 
ran era we hear of Xdpadpor, é[rilvecoy Aauwrdy (IGR IIl, 
838). 

179 We may nevertheless note that Theodoros’ marriage to 
the daughter of Zenothemis of Samos is presumably subsequent 
to the entry about 280 B.c. of Samos into the Ptolemaic Con- 
federation of the Cyclades. Their sons, moreover, Archikles and 
Demetrios, who here share the goodwill of the ’Emiyovo., are 
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drae; while Ledra, 1 may say, has no better authority 
than Stephan Lusignan (quoted by E. Oberhummer, 
RE XII [1924] 1125, Ledroi). 

Secondly, we may note that the cult of the Nymph 
at Kafizin is on the evidence of its inscriptions rural 
and not suburban. Ledroi can hardly therefore have 
occupied (as Ohnefalsch-Richter maintained) the 
plateau of Leontari Vouno, for that dominates the 
site. Ledroi must rather be looked for beneath the 
modern Nicosia. 


36. A STATUE OF NIKOKLES, KING OF THE PAPHIANS, 
SET UP BY ARCHAIOS IN THE APHRODITE TEMENOS 
OF LEDROI 


A block of an excellent white marble, complete 
below, above (where there are traces of modern 
plaster), to the left (where there is a semicircular 
groove, possibly original, running through the 
thickness of the stone), broken away to the right 
and behind; 0.15 h., 0.45 w., 0.235 in max. th. Found 
in July, 1953 in the Bedestan of Nicosia, now in the 
Cyprus Museum (Ins. 89; RR 2955; 1953/VII-5/3). 
The letters (p. 98), closely resembling those of 
our No. 8, are well formed rather than well fin- 
ished, with shallow incisions rounded in section, 
without serifs, apices or any terminal thickening, 
from 0.01 (omicron) to 0.019 (rho) in height. 

Unpublished. Noticed, however, by myself in 
Acta Athieniensia 3 (1960) 203 (6). Pl. 51, no. 36. 


AcSpian é[v] revéver T[adias tus | 
“Apxavos ratépwv éxt[ac’ ayaoodpevos | 

viov Tysdpxov Iadiwv [ hépurrov], 
Nixoxhéa mpdyovor | 


Towards the middle of the inscription the stone is 
very much worn, but one letter only, the nw of line 1, 
is totally illegible. In line 4 theta is followed by an 
upright which appears to be part of epsilon. 

The inscription is written in part stoichedon, letters 
5 to 8 of each line being correctly positioned, the first 
four at fault only in line 3—because the first iotas of 
lines 1 and 2 are inadequately spaced. Thereafter the 
attempt to produce this style is abandoned. Two other 
inscriptions of Nikokles, JHS 9 (1888) 239 no. 46 and 
OpuscAth 3 (1960) 200 no. 17 are in open stoichedon; 
and these with LBW 2802 (Kaibel 254) and OGI 149 
(JHS 57 [1937] 33 no. 7) complete the total for Cyprus. 
With the exception of the last of these from the reign 


seemingly adult. The name Arsinoe-in-Pamphylia, finally, must 
follow the death and deification of Arsinoe Philadelphos in 270 
B.c. While these considerations, like the term ’Emi-yovor itself, 
do not exclude the middle of the century—the later years of 
Philadelphos—the palaeographic testimony favours the 7th or 
8th decades and the reign of Euergetes. The tense of the par- 
ticiple terayyuévoy indicates that the honorand at the time of 
the inscription was still commandant of Charadros. 
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of Philometor, they belong to the close of the 4th cen- 
tury or the outset of the 3rd. 


The inscriptions, six in number, which testify to 
the reign of Nikokles, son of Timarchos, last of the 
Paphian kings, I assemble and discuss in OpuscAth 
3 (1960) 202f. There I argued that he was the 
founder of New Paphos; accept the view (most re- 
cently expressed by Hill) that it was Nikokreon of 
Salamis—and not Nikokles—who was destroyed 
with all his house in 310 B.c. by Ptolemy Soter;**° 
suggest that he may have maintained alike his 
throne and the friendship of Ptolemy until in 306 
B.c. Cyprus was temporarily lost to Demetrios Poli- 
orketes and his father. This view (and consequently 
my suggestion) has now come under strong criti- 
cism from O. Vessberg, who follows Diodorus in 
ascribing the downfall to Nikokles.*** I shall return 
to this controversy elsewhere; but here we may 
note that the existence of these numerous inscrip- 
tions with not one of them defaced hardly supports 
the theory that their honorand or originator died 
the death of a traitor. Of my present restorations 
some admittedly I offer exempli gratia, but that they 
conform nevertheless to the sense of the original 
can hardly be disputed. In the Ledrian sanctuary of 
the Paphian (goddess) one Archaios, offspring of 
distinguished fathers, set up in his admiration a 
(statue) of Timarchos’ son, excellent king of the 
Paphians, even Nikokles descendant of the god-like 
Kinyras. Of importance is the designation of Niko- 
kles as Kuvipov The formal title of 
the Aphrodite priest at Old Paphos in the time of 
the first Euergetes was apxds 
The last of the Paphian kings, it is now clear, like- 
wise claimed descent from the legendary founder 
of the Aphrodite cult of Old Paphos—and the priest- 
hood accordingly passed from priest-king to heredi- 
tary priesthood seemingly without being alienated 
from this clan: a fact which may lend some further 
support to the view that it was not Nikokles who 
fell foul of Soter. 

Archaios is a name hitherto attested but once, 
and that in 5th century Erythrae.** To the 4th 
century sanctuaries of the Paphian Aphrodite at 
Chytroi, Keryneia and presumably New Paphos’ 
—for it may reasonably be conjectured that her 

180 Hill, 160f. 

181 QO, Vessberg, SCE IV, 3, p. 221 and note 4. 

182] BW 2798: JHS 9 (1888) 260. 

183 Jahresheft 13, Beibl. 24 no. 2. 


184 The Paphian (Aphrodite) was worshipped in late Classi- 
cal or early Hellenistic Keryneia (Hoffmann 57, 58) and Chy- 
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establishment in the Paphian capital, although her 
worship is not there in evidence until the mid-2nd 
century B.c., is contemporaneous with Nikokles’ 
foundation of that city—to these Ledroi may now 
be added. Of great interest is the occurrence of the 
name Ledroi on a stone which originates from the 
very heart of the modern Nicosia, Lefkosia of the 
Greeks and the Leukusia of the 4th century, which 
is tentatively identified with Ledroi.’** For the 
Bedestan, the Orthodox metropolis of the Venetian 
period, lies adjacent to St. Sophia, and may well have 
drawn its stone from (shall we say) the Byzantine 
“castello” of Lusignan, dismantled in 1192, which 
in its turn could have looted the site of the ancient 
settlement. Where precisely this lay and what the 
status of it may have been has long been a mystery 
of Cypriot archaeology. For it is widely admitted 
that u.na.sa.gu.su sar LI.DIIR of the celebrated 
tribute-lists of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal is to 
be interpreted as Onasagoras king of Lidir = 
Ledroi: a city therefore in the early 7th century, 
with king and territory, one of ten named for the 
whole of Cyprus.’** But, after this sprightly be- 
ginning, Ledroi vanishes from our sight. Literature 
and the historians thereafter have nothing to say of 
it; and Oberhummer found his next reference’®’ 
in the Acta et Passio Barnabae of which the 6th 
century author narrates approximately for the year 
A.D. 50 that the Jews of Salamis after the martyrdom 
of the Apostle pursued his followers €ws ris Kops 
AeSpav—an episode repeated in the Life of St. 
Auxibios of Soli. That Ledroi was then correctly 
designated a village would seem to be confirmed 
by the Roman road-system, of which a route con- 
nected Soli directly with Salamis via Tamassos and 
Tremithus (and therefore presumably the lapsed 
cities of Idalium and Golgoi) but left Ledroi in 
isolation to the North. Nor is the fact that Ledroi 
in the 4th century was the see of a bishop any proof 
that she had recovered her ancient status, for Cy- 
prus is conspicuous for its possession of village 
bishoprics. Epigraphy, however, now comes be- 
latedly to our aid. The present inscription is evi- 
dence that Ledroi was a modus at the very outset 


of the Hellenistic era; while the ethnic recurs among 


the sgraffiti of Egypt possibly of somewhat earlier 


troi (2bid. 


59 etc.). For New Paphos, SEG VI 805, 815, of 
middle Hellenistic date. 

185 Cf. Hill 263ff 

186 R. Campbell Thompson, The Prisms of Esarhaddon and 
Ashurbanipal (1931) 25, quoted by Hill, I, 


187 RE 1125, Ledroi. 


105. 
12 (1924) 
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date,'** and at Kafizin where it may be accurately 
dated between 223 and 217 B.c. To these testimonia 
I would now add the evidence of the celebrated list 
of Delphic Oewpoddxor of the first decade of the 
following century (note 124 supra). Here in Col. I, 
line 8 for the editor’s [@p]é[v]ocs I substitute 
[ Ae]8[ plots. The two deltas of line 1 might readily 
be misread as omicrons; while the sequence of cities 
visited by the Delphic @ewpot is conclusive: Sala- 
mis, Karpasia, Chytroi, Keryneia, Lapethos, Soli 
and Tamassos can be followed only by Ledroi. I 
take it that this city at some date before the close 
of the Archaic period had failed to maintain her 
independence against her rivals and near neigh- 
bours, Chytroi, Idalium and Tamassos, and was 
politically subordinated to one or other of these— 
which in their turn became in late Classical times 
subject either to Salamis or Citium. When, however, 
the city kingdoms were suppressed at the close of 
the 4th century, Ledroi, like her immediate neigh- 
bours with Idalium excepted, revived. Her civic 
status she maintained at the least into middle Hel- 
lenistic times, only to sink yet once more, certainly 
by the early Empire, into relative obscurity. 


Tamassos 


The monastery of Ag. Heraklios, on the Eastern 
outskirts of the village of Politiko and some 12 miles 
SSW of Nicosia, represents approximately the centre 
of ancient Tamassos. That the site was not merely of 
importance in the Middle and Late Bronze Age, but 
that this importance is to be connected directly with 
the mining and smelting of copper is archaeologically 
demonstrable. Tamassos has long been identified (I 
believe correctly) with the Temese of the Odyssey 
(1.184) whither Mentes voyaged perdi yadxov. With- 
out doubt it is the Tamisu of Esarhaddon’s Prism 
(note 186 supra)—and therefore was at the outset of 
the Archaic period one of the island’s independent 
city-kingdoms. Subsequent obscurity suggests decline; 
and indeed history has nothing to say of Tamassos, 
until we hear of Pasikypros’ sale of his city to Pumia- 
thon of Citium between 361 and 351 B.c. (SCE IV, 3, 
497 and note 7). Given by Alexander in 331 to Pny- 
tagoras of Salamis, twenty years later on the dissolu- 
tion of that kingdom Tamassos regained indeed her 
“freedom”—but retained her obscurity. Admittedly the 
ethnic is to be found among the unpublished inscrip- 
tions of Kafizin from the penultimate decade of the 
3rd century; while mention in the list of Delphic 
theorodokai (note 162 supra) is proof of civic status 

188, Masson, Rev. Phil. 32 (1958) 92ff, Inscr. grecques et 


chypriotes . . . @ Karnak (L. Robert, REG 72 [1959] 274, 
Bull. epig. no. 508): Badcaywr Pirodjuov Addpios (SB 3 
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at the beginning of the 2nd. But inscriptions thereafter 
cease to be of assistance; and when Ptolemy and Pliny 
speak of Tamassos, it is uncertain whether it was then 
still legally a city. 


37. THE FUNERARY MONUMENT OF APELLES OF AEOLIA 
AND MYRTO HIS WIFE 


A slab of a fine yellowish limestone with rusty 
earth-stains, very irregular in shape; max. h. 0.465; 
max. w. 0.38; th. 0.055. The inscribed surface, while 
tolerably smooth, is deeply pitted at the end of line 
1 and again at the beginning of line 2. Found on 
the site of Tamassos in July, 1959, it is now in the 
Cyprus Museum (Ins. 435; RR 3768; 1959/VII- 
23/1). The inscription in six lines has letters (p. 
98) very erratic in size and shape, deeply cut with 
incisions tapering and rounded in section; from 
0.01 (omicron) to 0.043 in height. Underlying this 
lettering are six lines of sgraffiti which formed 
seemingly the rough draft of our inscription: these 
have been faithfully followed by lines 2, 5 and 6, 
so that here of the sgraffiti there is little to be seen; 
but in lines 1 and 4 in particular many of the orig- 
inal letters can be read with certainty. Unpub- 
lished. Pl. 49, no. 37. 


Mixpa tvx[nv] Mup|ro, Eéve, plévderar 


Aiodido||s Kumpos €\Sexro radar. 

Whereas the pit towards the right of line 1 is 
recent, that to the left of line 2, having the same 
colour as the inscribed surface, clearly precedes the 
lettering—the more so since the beginnings of lines 
2, 3 and 4 are set back to avoid this flaw. Only for 
line 1 are the sgraffiti of importance, since they 
show that this line ended seemingly with \ YP , 
the first Aasta from its angle belonging rather to 
mu than alpha or lambda. 

This lettering, for all its hasty cutting, is early, 
suggesting rather the end of the 4th century than 
the beginning of the 3rd; in this respect kappa, 
mu, nu, xi being especially notable. In such com- 
pany lunar sigma of line 5 and omega are indeed 
conspicuous, and would seem to afford the earliest 
occurrences of these forms in Cyprus. 

The present inscription is an addition to the 
steadily increasing series of early and middle Hel- 
[1927] no. 6698); Tcwaydpas Tlérpovos Addpios; Kuvdinos Addpi- 


jos (syllabic). These the editor considers to belong to the be- 
ginning of the 4th century B.c. 
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lenistic epitaphs of foreigners in Cyprus.**® Thus 
I note for recent years the following: 


(1) “Avdpios, whose hand- 
some pedimented stele was in 1955 acquired by the 
Cyprus Museum from Soli (JHS 75 [1956] Arch. 
Suppl. Cyprus, p. 43 and pl. 1 b; SEG XVI 797). 
The inscription, like the monument seemingly 
rather of the late 4th century than the early 3rd, 
has been, however, rather advertised than published. 
(2) Likewise from Soli and of the mid-2nd century 
is the epigram of an Illyrian, son of Menippos, 
communicated by myself to W. Peek.?® 

(3) At Larnaca but of unknown provenance is a 
fragmentary plaque of the early 2nd century, bear- 
ing an epigram which commemorates a Milesian 
and his wife, likewise communicated by me to W. 
Peek.*** That some of these men were military 
settlers—a class which I discuss under our No. 39 
infra—seems to me very probable. 


38. THE FUNERARY MONUMENT OF TIMOKYPROS, SON 
OF ONESIKRATES, ERECTED BY HIS FREEDWOMEN 


Rectangular slab of a coarse yellowish limestone, 
undamaged, from 0.43 to 0.45 w., 0.627 to 0.64 h. 
and 0.085 th. Found near the summit of the hill 
Ag. Georgios Alison (associated presumably either 
with a tomb or its dromos) by Pera, site of the an- 
cient Tamassos, about the year 1904 (CM Files, 
Ms Inventory 2, p. 25), it was on July ist, 1910, 
presented to the Cyprus Museum (Ins. 201) by 
G. Barnabas and G. Kyrianos, natives of that vil- 
lage. The surface is palimpsest, so that something 
of the earlier text survives at the end of lines 2, 3 
and 8, at the beginning and above line 9. The pres- 


189] am grateful to my colleague Professor H. J. Rose for his 
recognition of Myrto as a personal name. He suggests as an 
alternative to the equally possible Our 
epigram states that Myrto has no great cause to blame Chance, 
that same Chance whom Apelles blames—for his grave is in 
foreign soil. I take it that he was an Acolian mercenary who 
in the early days of their occupation served the Ptolemies in 
Cyprus: doubtless he had a xAjpos which he farmed and on 
which he died. Myrto was a woman of Cyprus whom he mar- 
ried—and they were buried in the same tomb. 

190 Griechische Vers-Inschriften 1 (1955) 751, a plaque ex- 
amined by myself in 1948 in the possession of Dr. Spyridakis, 
Rector of the Pancyprian Gymnasium: a white marble complete 
except on the left, 0.218 high, now 0.203 wide, 0.06 thick, 
acquired by him through a dealer from Soli. Dr. Peek’s text is 
as follows: 

[év0dde ~ ~ —a, Tov waida Mevimrov 
[— ~ ~ —yeveds Bralordv dm’ 

[ {was és rpirarny ép] xduevov Sexdda. 

[di — ~ wiapa KduTdv eloaro 
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ent inscription in g lines is complete and fully legi- 
ble. Its letters (p. 98), deeply, rather roughly cut, 
without apices, serifs or terminal thickening of 
hastae, are from 0.013 to 0.031 in height. Save for 
the rectangular sigma, these in their shape and cut- 
ting appear distinctly earlier than in fact they are. 


Unpublished. Pl. 52, no. 38. 


Tipoxur pe ‘OPn- 
o.uKpatov xpno- 
TE xatpe v. ‘Ovn- 
Kai “Odvm- 
as kai Eipnvn 

{7} 
TATPOWVE KAL EV- 
Epyern 

x’ 


Letters 4 to 7 of line 4, while much worn down, are 
nevertheless certain. Of the earlier inscription, to the 
right of line 2 IKAI (or IKAI); of line 3 EA (or CA); 
of line 8—TIMHL. Line 9 begins with ydpw unde- 


faced, and this is continued above the later lettering 
with faint traces, the whole suggesting: XAPIN — c.5 
—TONHM—<.3—QL. In height these earlier letters are 
from 0.015 to 0.016; in character they closely resemble 
those of our No. 38. 


Timokypros and Onesikrates are names character- 
istically Cypriot, while Onesime although rare falls 
into the same class.*** muds recalls Olym- 
pias, daughter of the strategos Seleukos, and Olym- 
pias, her niece, wife of Theodoros who likewise 
governed Cyprus, women who were commemorated 
in at least three Cypriot cities towards the close of 
the 2nd century.*®* For the rest it is clear that three 
This son of the Illyrian Menippos served in Cyprus during the 
2nd century: he died and was buried at Soli by his wife. 

191 Griechische Vers-Inschriften 1 (1955) BCH 20 


(1896) 339 no. 5, seemingly of the time of Epiphanes. Dr. 


Peek’s text is as follows: 


2019: 


[—_ ww ~ —rarpds 

wore krew]a Midaros ye}, 
[ viv 5é ya xaré] Kirids. 


. 


otvouja 8 ‘Apyuoria. 

192 Timokypros: Meister 25 b; Timokypra: SGDI 23; OpuscAth 
3 (1960) 
OpuscAth op.cit. 194 no. 13; S. Menardos, ’A@nva 22 (1910) 


186 no. 5—all of Marium. Onasikretes, Onesikrates: 


132 no. 14; Cesnola, Cyprus 104—of Marium, Amathus and 
Idalium respectively. Onesime: Cesnola Cyprus no. 90 (Citium). 

193 OpuscAth 1 (1953) 170. Cf. the inscriptions OGI 160, 
161, 162 (OpuscAth op.cit. no. 19), JHS 9 (1888) 245 no. 82 
(OpuscAth op.cit. no. 20) 


5 
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dmedevOépar of Timokypros on his death record 
their devotion by the erection of this monument. 
For we may compare a similar document of Old 
Paphos from the outset seemingly of the Roman 
period, JGR III, 966, for which my revision gives 
me: "Adpodirne I[adiar]| Kopyndiav Nixny ot 
[dz Pepor | Of in- 
terest is the occurrence in a datable context of the 
familiar ypnoré (xpnoTy) xatpe, characteristic in 
Cyprus of Roman Imperial burial, whereas xatpe 
simpliciter is to be found, albeit rarely, throughout 
Hellenistic times. The phrase, although seemingly 
of servile origins, was in the island for some three 
and a half centuries almost universal. The latest 
instances are adorned with the Constantinianum :*** 
here we have the earliest to which we can give a 
date. mdétpwr, the Latin patronus, while clearly Ro- 
man, may be either Republican or Imperial. But 
this ambiguity is removed by a consideration of 
line 9. 

Our inscription belongs indeed to the outset of 
the Roman period; but the year 36 (it may be 
argued) might well be not regnal at all but the 
36th of an era either Republican or provincial be- 
ginning respectively with the annexation of Cyprus 
by Rome in 56 B.c. or with the Battle of Actium 
(or even the transfer of the island to the Senate 
in 22 B.c.). Dating in classical Cyprus admittedly 
was exclusively regnal; but (we shall be told) on 
the dissolution of almost all the city kingdoms in 
312 and 311 the island, with Soter not yet king of 
Egypt and her own kings gone, was constrained 
to initiate civic eras—those of Citium in 311 and 
Lapethos in 307 being known to us and surviving 
the latter until 275 at the earliest, the former albeit 
in a very subordinate condition at Kafizin until 
217:'*° a survival the more notable since by the 
close of the 3rd century dating by the reigns of the 
Ptolemies had become the exclusive usage. Did 
not the position of Cyprus in 56 B.c. closely resemble 
that of 312, and might not the island have estab- 
lished once more eras either civic or provincial, 
however short-lived in fact they may have been? 
In support of this argument are six inscriptions 
which as they are published seemingly attest the 
existence of some such era, while the coinage of 

194 On an unpublished “cippus” now in the Limassol District 
Museum. 


195 For the eras of Lapethos and Citium, Hill I, 178 note 
g and 159 note 5. Of some 70 dated inscriptions from Kafizin 
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Paphos tells of a “new sacred year” initiated in 
honour of a Flavian benefaction. We must look 
more closely therefore at these six, before we at- 
tempt to date the present text. 

(1) JHS 9 (1888) 227 no. 6; JGR III 941, the 
base of Tiberius’ statue at Old Paphos, dated: 

TiBepreiov LeBacrov a’ 
The editors claim for this an era started in a.p. 22 
on the grant of asylum to the Aphrodite Temple. 
This opinion is cited by Cagnat; rejected by V. 
Chapot, Mélanges Cagnat 75 and by W. Kubitschek, 
Jahreshefte 8 (1905) 113. 

(2) I. K. Peristianis, Pevixy ‘Ioropia ris 
p- 452 of Soli, a column inscribed in lettering of the 
2nd century with: 

Kal rovs | Aourovs | [L] An’ 

(3) H.Seyrig, BCH 51 (1927) 139 no. 3; AnnEpig 
(1928) no. 61; SEG VI (1932) 810, the base of Cara- 
calla’s statue at New Paphos, with the dating (lines 
10, II): 

Tov Tod Kai Kai KW’ Erovs 

(4) JHS 9 (1888) 262 no. 13 of Amargetti, on the 

pedestal of a statuette: 


tir HPA K 


To D. G. Hogarth, reckoning by “provincial era,” 
this denoted the “2oth day of the month Heraklios? 
of 257 a.v.” And so too, W. Larfeld in BJ, Gr. Epig. 
for 1888-1894, p. 175. 

(5) G. Colonna-Ceccaldi, RA 27 (1874) no. 18, 
an inscription on the square base of a cylindrical stele 
surmounted by a garland, seen by him at Larnaca: 


Tlavjpov 
Kat adoure 
Xatpe 
This he found to be the “36r1st year of a Cypriot era.” 
(6) D. G. Hogarth, Devia Cypria 63 no. 16; JHS 
12 (1891) 170 no. 4, a pedestal still to be seen at 
Limnia, some two miles to the W of Salamis: 


Xpeopihatw | 6 tHe 
Tav tat | Kai 
Ki[vvjas | ’Apéorov | odf’L 


Here the editor finds that the date, “if reckoned 
from the era of the province is a.p. 174.2% 
one affords a synchronism with the era of Citium. 


196In JHS 12 (1891) 170(4) the date is grotesquely inter- 
preted as x\Q’ L, the year 532 of a “provincial era.” 


E 
| 
- 
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This array, however, is formidable in appearance 
only, and can speedily be routed. Thus in (1) I 
find the correct reading to be Li’ TiBepreiov SeBac- 
tod a’—the statue of Tiberius was erected on the 
1st of the month (Tiberieius) Sebastus in that em- 
peror’s 10th regnal year computed in the Egyptian 
manner: late February, therefore, of av. 23. In 
(2) the restoration L is (as I show in OpuscArch 
6 [1950] 39 no. 19) quite unwarranted, the in- 
scription concerning the erection of 39 columns in a 
colonnade. In (3) the third date is in fact y’, de- 
faced together with the names of Geta. The in- 
scription is dated by the regnal years of Severus 
and his two sons. My revision of (4) gives me 
“Hpakheir(o)v (JHS 66 [1946] 39 n.51 [3]), the 
name pyesumably of the dedicant. As for (5), which 
I have failed to find, Colonna-Ceccaldi himself re- 
cords that he was told by several people that the 
4mscription was an importation from Caramania. 
I have no hesitation in accepting this provenance: 
there is nothing Cypriot about the style of this 
funerary monument; while the formula ypnoré 
- - - xatpe (we note above) is characteristic of Ro- 
man Imperial burial—when however the Mace- 
donian months had been discarded by Cyprus for 
at least a century and a half. Moreover, omission of 
the year-symbol L in a Cypriot dating of the Ro- 
man period is virtually without parallel.°’ We 
are left with (6), an interesting inscription which 
merits more consideration than it has received. My 
revision of the stone establishes the following 


.198 


text: 


Dirtwv 6 rie 


TOV €V 
BuBXiwv Kai Nuxds 
ypap| ya |revwv 


AB’ L 


From its lettering this inscription is not Roman 
but of middle Hellenistic date, its 32nd year rather 
that of Philometor, 150/149 B.c., than of Euergetes 
II, 139/38 B.c. Save therefore for those of early 
Hellenistic Citium and Lapethos, we know nothing 
of any era in the island’s history; and of the “new 
sacred year” of the Paphian coins epigraphy can 
tell us nothing, indeed, except that it was brief. 

197 In the inscriptions of Roman Cyprus I note five instances 
in which éros takes the place of the symbol: JHS 12 (1891) 176 


no. 4; IGR Ill, 937 and 968 (C); OpuscArch 6 (1950) 56 no. 
30; JHS 66 (1946) 40 no. 16. In all but the last of these how- 
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We may now return with profit to our No. 38. 
How Cyprus in and after 56 B.c. dated her docu- 
ments is for us immaterial, since the Republican 
episode was short-lived. Ptolemaic restoration be- 
tween 48 and 31 B.c. saw without doubt the revival 
of the old Ptolemaic regnal system. Since JGR III 
941 (cited above) proves that under Tiberius dat- 
ing was by the years of his reign, the same of neces- 
sity was true of Augustus. What remains doubtful 
is the year preferred by Cyprus for the opening of 
Augustus’ reign: did this begin for the island in 
23 B.c. or did Cyprus, using as she did the Alexan- 
drian Calendar—the Egyptian calendar as reformed 


by Augustus—start the reign of Octavian on I 

Thoth (August 29) 30 s.c.? If the latter, which I 

prefer, the inscription is dated 13 June, a». 6; if 
I 


the former, the year will be a.v. 13. There are no 
dated Augustan documents from Cyprus which can 
help us in this matter. For Egyptian months in 


Cyprus, cf. my comment under No. 18 supra. 


39. STASIDEMOS, SON OF EROS, A PAPHIAN, HONOURED 
BY A THIASOS 


A plaque of a dark, slate-coloured marble, 0.26 
w., 0.18 h. and ca. 0.065 th., broken away to the 
upper left but for the rest complete. The back of 
the stone is poorly finished. In the Djabras Pieridis 
collection in Larnaca (when examined by myself 
in 1938), but of unknown provenance. The inscrip- 
tion in seven lines is set between upper and lower 
guide-lines (of which two below are superfluous) ; 
its letters (p. 98), somewhat erratically shaped, 
deeply and carefully cut, with incisions for the most 
part triangular and emphatic thickening at the ends 
of Aastae. H. from 0.009 (omicron) to 0.015. Un- 
published. Pl. 48, no. 39. 

[6 jos THs Map- 
[-c.4-] Lracténpov 
["Epw|ros Ildduov 
érurrarnv 
evvoias EvEeKEV 
THs €is aVTOUS 
In line 3 to the left of tau is the tip almost with cer- 


tainty of the lower hasta of sigma; for kappa, the only 
alternative, is very improbable. 
ever the date is included in the grammatical construction of 


the inscription. 
198 Cf. also Aegyptus 33 (1953) 89. 
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The inscription is to be dated by its lettering ap- 
proximately to the 3rd or 4th decade of the 2nd 
century B.c.—the later years of Epiphanes or the 
earlier of Philometor. Of its provenance this much 
may be said: presence of the ethnic excludes both 
the old and the new city and indeed the territory 
of Paphos, for the ethnic (which is of rare occur- 
rence in Cyprus)*® is confined to the distinguish- 
ing of aliens. Under our No. 19 moreover I note 
that @iacor are seemingly restricted to the rural 
areas of the Mesaoria—and more particularly to 
the Eastern end of it—where much of the best land 
of Cyprus is found and military settlement was 
presumably intensive. It would appear that they 
performed the service rendered by the yupvdova 
of the cities: they fostered Hellenism and more par- 
ticularly loyalty to the Ptolemies among military 
settlers of the island’s garrison, before this was 
drastically reorganized by the second Euergetes 
to break the long connection between garrison and 
land. The evidence we may allow to speak for itself: 


(1) No. 19 

(2) No. 36 

(3) LBW 2725 

(4) AthMitt 9, 137 no. 8 
(5) tid. 

(6) ibid. 


Phrenaros 
Morphou 
unknown 
Chytroi 
Chytroi 
Chytroi 


Of these the second from its title concerns with 
certainty (we have found) military settlers of the 
second or subsequent generation; while *Aqooxevy 
(4) is a technicality of the Hellenistic armies to 
denote the baggage train and hence the dependants 
of a field army.*” For the rest, we have seemingly 
local designations, the names of villages (it may be) 
like the -c.3-]oaoupwvers of Karpasia.*” 

For a recurrence of “Epws as a personal name, 
appropriate enough in a Paphian, we must look 
abroad.” But the interesting title [ ]@v émurrarnv 
finds a parallel in Cyprus itself, in an inscription 
of Larnaca, LBW 2739 (BCH 20 [1896] 363 n.3) 
seemingly of the 2nd century of our era, which 
concerns a @edv oixovdpuos. Stasidemos without 
doubt was overseer of temple properties. As such 
he has earned the gratitude of a local Aiacos. 

199 Cypriot ethnics are rarely found within the island in 
connection with persons. They occur sparsely at Kafizin. For the 
rest, we may note: Mnem 6 (1938) 103 no. 1 (’Apouvoeds); 
OpuscArch 6 (1950) 70 no. 39 (Kapraceaéris); Minoica, Fest- 
schrift Sundwall (1958) 274 no. 3 (ZedXapewia); AJPhil 2 
(1881) 223 (Tédyeos). All these occur outside the territory of 


the city they concern. 
200 Cf. OpuscAth 1 (1953) note 48. 
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Epiphanes 
Euergetes I 


[AJA 65 


40. A LEAD MINA OF MIDDLE HELLENISTIC DATE 


Circular lead disc, 0.115 in diameter, 790 gms. in 
weight. The rim is flat and beaded, the whole cen- 
tre is depressed, the back smooth. In the middle 
of this depression are crossed cornucopiae; to the 
left a bearded herm with at its side an object not 
easily identified; to the right an ear of corn. Pur- 
chased from the Jeladgian Collection with, how- 
ever, no hint of its provenance, it is now in the 
Cyprus Museum. The disc is inscribed (a) around 
the rim, (b) above and (c) below the cornucopiae; 
the letters (p. 98) in relief, carefully formed and 
finished, in height from 0.006 to 0.007 (a), from 
0.006 to 0.009 (b) and 0.012 (c). Unpublished. PI. 
50, no. 40. 

(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


striking in appearance and excel- 


ZnvoBiov 

érous 5’ 


This weight, 


e 
- - - vitwv 6 
> 
6 0. trav *Envyévev 


Epiphanes? Loayreiwv 6 0. ris “Apréusdos 
late 3rd century 
late 3rd century 6 
late 3rd century 


0. 
5 0. "HdviAaiwv 


6 6. trav Kwdo| v| 


lently preserved, can hardly be an import into Cy- 
prus: it does not use the Seleucid era of the Syrian 
coast-lands, nor does it correspond either in shape 
or in bulk to any of the known Syrian series.” 
Although Curium has now produced a conical 
stone weight with some traces of a lead fill,?** no 
other Cypriot inscribed lead weight is known to me— 
a fact which enhances the significance of this exam- 
ple but adds to the difficulties of its interpretation. 
For date however this lettering imposes the second 
quarter of the 2nd century B.c—when (we have 
noted) Cypriot dating had long been exclusively 
regnal. Since the 4th year of Epiphanes, 202/o1, 
is too early, that of Kleopatra III and Soter II, 
114/13, too late; since moreover the 4th of Euer- 
getes II (if it was recognized at all in Cyprus) 
would require the support of dating by Philometor 

201 ArchPap 13 (1938) 22 note 1: L. Robert, RévPhil 13 
(1939) 155. 

20271G XII 9 no. 916, 34 cited by Bechtel, Personennamen 
566 (with kindred names). 

203 For the civic weights of Hellenistic and Roman Syria, cf. the 
fundamental study of H. Seyrig, Bull. Musée de Beyrouth 8 


(1946-48) 37ff, “Poids antiques de la Syrie et de la Phénicie.” 
204 Unpublished. 
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also, by elimination we reach 178/77 B.c. Zenobios 
with little doubt was ayopavoyos, the official who, 
as often elsewhere, vouches for the accuracy of the 
standard; and the herm, if we may see in it (even 
without the aid of a recognizable caducaeus) Hermes 
Agoraios, the patron of these officials, will confirm 
this interpretation. For the rest, this weight is nota- 
ble for bearing no obvious identification of the city 
to which it belongs, thus contrasting sharply with 
Seleucid practice. But the stone weight of Curium I 
cite above, although inscribed, is in this respect 
equally reticent; while it is in any event patent that 
our mina is not royal, but civic: it is not BaowduKy 
but Snuooia. Finally, we may note that the 3rd and 
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2nd century minae of Antioch and Seleucia-in-Pieria 
were between 500 and 600 gms. in weight, that of 
Laodicea nearer 800 than 600. Our Cypriot mina 
approximates closely indeed to the latter; but until 
more Cypriot examples are recognized and pub- 
lished, no safe conclusion can be drawn from this. 
The fluctuations tolerated in the ancient world alike 
within a civic standard (with Athens alone an hon- 
ourable exception to such laxity) and between the 
standard of one city and its neighbour, are in gen- 
eral sufficiently notorious to demand caution. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


ADDENDUM 


The inscription JHS 9, 261 no. 3 (supra p. 109 and n. 64 a) of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
during the War evacuated and thereupon lost for some 20 years, has now (Feb. 1961) come to light. 
From an excellent photograph (for which I am indebted to Mr. W. H. Catling) I read: 


Dadiapxos 


Thus *AwédAwv (and not Omdov) in line 1; while the lettering, although cursive, is certainly of the 3rd 
century B.c., seemingly not of the closing decade. Accordingly, since the L- sign is not known in Cy- 
prus before the end of Euergetes’ reign, we may be tempted to ascribe this regnal year 13 rather to him 


than to Philopator, and prefer 235/34 to 210/09 B.c. The absence of the nasal in Medaiw, the single 
consonant in “AméAwve are then due presumably to the influence of the Cypriot syllabary; and it would 
now appear that, as at Kafizin, so in the Paphian y#pa syllabary and dialect survived unofficially and 
in subordination at least to the close of the 3rd century B.c. 
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The Palace of Nestor 
Excavations of 1960 


Part I 


CARL W 


In a ninth campaign, lasting some fourteen weeks 
from April 23 to August 1, 1960, the Archaeological 
Expedition of the University of Cincinnati resumed 
its excavations in and about the Palace of Nestor 
at Epano Englianos in Western Messenia.* Once 
again it was the generous financial support accorded 
by Professor and Mrs. W. T. Semple that made the 
undertaking possible. Regular members of the staff 
were Elizabeth Blegen, Marion Rawson, Mabel 
Lang, George Papathanasopoulos and myself. We 
employed a small force of workmen, ranging, as 
needed, from eight or ten to twenty-seven in num- 
ber, with Dionysios Androutsakis as foreman. 

To Dr. Henry S. Robinson, Director, and the 
other officers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, as well as to Professor Homer A. 
Thompson, Director of the Agora Excavations, we 
are deeply beholden for unfailing courtesies and 
help. It is a pleasure likewise to record our debt 
to Dr. John Papadimitriou, Director of the Greek 
Archaeological Service, and to Dr. Chr. Karouzos, 
Director of the National Museum in Athens, who 
aided us in many ways that greatly facilitated 
our work. 

It had long been the wish of the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Service and the Service of Reconstruction 
of Ancient Monuments to build a roof over the 
principal rooms of the Palace of Nestor. Dr. Papadi- 
mitriou and Dr. Stikas, Director of Reconstruction 
of Ancient and Historical Monuments, had kindly 
agreed in 1958 to defer the project until the excava- 
tion could be brought nearer to completion and 
until a new plan of the whole complex could be 

1 Annual reports on the results of earlier campaigns in this 
American part of a joint Helleno-American Archaeological 
Exploration of Western Messenia, in which my colleague is 


Professor Spyridon Marinatos of the University of Athens, have 
appeared in AJA 43 (1939) 557-76; 57 (1953) 59-64; 58 (1954) 


. BLEGEN 


PLATES 53-60 


made. In 1960 accordingly we removed the protect- 
ing cover of earth from all the floors, hearths, door- 
ways, thresholds, stands, benches, stairways and 
other elements; and John Travlos, Architect of the 
American School of Classical Studies, coming down 
from Athens, made a fresh, independent survey of 
the remains, on the basis of which he has drawn 
a new plan of the entire acropolis (pl. 53, fig. 1) 
and a new detailed plan of the palace itself. Our 
warmest thanks are extended to Mr. Travlos. 

While all parts of the building were fully exposed 
we grasped the opportunity to have new photo- 
graphs taken, both general views and matters of 
detail. We are happy to acknowledge our deep 
obligation to Miss Alison Frantz, who spent three 
arduous days at the site, photographing from morn- 
ing to night, providing us with illustrations worthy 
of Nestor’s Palace. 

Dr. Papadimitriou and Dr. Stikas visited the ex- 
cavations on July 13th, bringing with them a plan, 
drawn up under the supervision of Dr. Stikas, for 
the roofing of the central building. The entire 
acropolis is first to be enclosed within a stout wire 
fence, and the erection of a small house for a 
permanent guard is contemplated.’ 

During the campaign of 1960 our main effort in 
digging was concentrated along the southwestern 
edge of the site, where in 1958 and 1959 the exterior 
wall of the Southwestern Building had been found 
and followed some 40 m. southeastward from its 
western corner. The interior plan of this wing was 
not yet clear, since considerable parts of it lay cov- 
ered under a broad hedge of trees and dense under- 


27-32; 59 (1955) 31-37; 60 (1956) 95-101; 61 (1957) 129-35; 
62 (1958) 175-91; 63 (1959) 121-37; 64 (1960) 153-64. 
2 The fencing was completed and the work of building the 


roof over the central wing of the palace was begun in October. 
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growth that flourished in the steep bank; nor had 
the southeastern limit of the building yet been dis- 
covered. Excavation in the northwestern sector of 
the area (pl. 53, fig. 2), ca. 35 m. to 40 m. long, was 
supervised by George Papathanasopoulos, while 
Mrs. Blegen and I looked after the southeastern 
sector of roughly the same size. The two sectors 
together have a length of ca. 75 m. from northwest 
to southeast and a width ranging from 8 m. to 20 m. 
and more. In this general survey they may con- 
veniently be treated as a unit, since a single building 
apparently once stretched across both. 

The remains uncovered throughout the whole 
area present a picture of devastation, though it is 
not so complete and spectacular in the northwestern 
as in the southeastern sector, where a maze of half- 
demolished and partly overlapping foundation walls 
offers puzzling problems in differentiation and 
interpretation (pl. 53, fig. 3). It is clear that several 
phases of construction are represented and each 
seems to have ended in a catastrophe; the last was 
surely of incendiary origin, and some of the preced- 
ing disasters were probably also accompanied by 
fire. In later times the ruins provided, to those who 
sought it, a tempting source of good building ma- 
terial; and systematic quarrying operations on a 
large scale were evidently carried out in several 
periods. The presence in the debris of Frankish, 
Venetian and Turkish coins may perhaps be taken 
as evidence pointing to some of the chief plunderers. 
Once the large squared blocks that originally 
formed the facing of the exterior wall had been 
extracted and carried off, erosion inevitably set in, 
and ultimately the southwestern edge of the acrop- 
olis was worn away to a depth far below the 
Mycenaean floors. The cumulative effect of these 
calamities, intensive disturbances and erosion, has 
obliterated nearly all traces of orderly stratification. 
Except for small deep pockets here and there that 
somehow chanced to escape molestation, only two 
layers were clearly distinguishable: one is the dark 
surface soil, or humus, which had gradually formed 
and had no doubt often been worked over by the 
plow, wherever the slope permitted; the other, 
lying beneath the topsoil, is the disorderly debris 
of destruction by fire, demolition and plundering. 

After removing the hedge and its fantastic growth 
of roots in the northwestern sector Mr. Papathana- 
sopoulos exposed the foundations of many interior 
partition walls that divided this part of the palace 
into rooms (pl. 54, fig. 4). The general plan is here 
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relatively clear and understandable, but evidence 
for details of the various chambers and for their 
specific use is lacking. 

To our great regret it was not possible to answer 
the exciting question raised in 1959 and to deter- 
mine whether the Throne Room of the South- 
western Building originally had six or only four 
interior columns. There seems to be ample space 
for six (pl. 54, fig. 5), but the erosive action of 
water has washed away the floor and the under- 
lying earth to a level so deep that no traces of the 
foundations required—if they ever existed—could 
have survived. 

Mr. Papathanasopoulos’ observations in examin- 
ing the towerlike western corner of the building 
(pl. 54, fig. 6) shed further light on the date of its 
construction. In preparation for the erection of this 
monumental angle a broad bedding-trench for its 
substructure was dug deep into the underlying 
deposit; the trench encountered and cut through 
several walls of earlier houses (which had obviously 
been destroyed by fire); in association with these 
walls was found an accumulation of pottery assign- 
able to Mycenaean III A. We thus have confirma- 
tion of our chronological conclusions presented in 
1959- 

In several places below the level of the floor of 
the Southwest Building Mr. Papathanasopoulos re- 
vealed foundations and other remains of an earlier 
period of occupation. One wall of impressive dimen- 
sions, which was traced to a length of more than 
16 m., must surely have been the outside south- 
western wall of a predecessor of our palace of 
Mycenaean III B. Whether it goes back to My- 
cenaean III A or to a still more remote period has 
not yet been ascertained. 

The state of the ruins in the southeastern sector 
makes it very difficult to establish the exact sequence 
of the many walls, and to determine which are 
contemporary and likely to have been associated 
with one another. It is hoped that further probing 
and study may clarify that problem. In the mean- 
time our provisional view is that this part of the 
Southwestern Building of Mycenaean III B at least 
twice suffered damage and had to be rebuilt. 

To the original construction of the southwest 
wing may certainly be attributed the exterior south- 
west wall, which had an outer facing of ashlar 
blocks and which is shown in solid black on the 
plan (pl. 53, fig. 1). It extends without a break 
nearly 40 m. from the western corner, and can 
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then be traced in several disconnected ashlar sec- 
tions through two sharp angles (pl. 54, fig. 7) ca. 
15 m. farther to the southeast until it vanishes ap- 
proximately in line with the front of the Propylon 
and Archives Room of the Central Building. In 
one section here it seems to have a thickness of some 
3 m. (pl. 54, fig. 8). Nothing can yet be said about 
the interior arrangement and divisions in this part 
of the Southwest Wing. 

In a later phase the exterior wall in its course 
southeastward from the Throne Room seems to 
have been demolished and replaced by a narrower 
parallel wall, shown in outline on the plan, about 
3.40 m. farther to the northeast and visible in the 
middle of pl. 55, fig. 9. Foundations of some 
rooms that are probably contemporary with this 
outside wall can be recognized, but, since their 
floors are not preserved, little can be conjectured 
about the function of these chambers. 

To a third phase, indicated on the plan in simple 
hatching, we assign the diagonal wall the inner 
edge of which can be seen in the foreground of 
pl. 53, fig. 3. It looks as if this wall was connected 
with the pottery storeroom beside the ramp that 
leads up to the court of the Southwestern Wing; 
and Room 62 (as it was called) is thus shown to 
belong to a late stage of the palace. 

The foregoing scheme, largely conjectural, is sub- 
ject to change. It makes no attempt to deal with 
some still older walls evidently antedating My- 
cenaean III B. 

In our attempt to determine the sequence of the 
various structures in this sector we found some 
help in the evidence provided by an underground 
drain that was built to carry off rain water and 
perhaps sewage from the outer and inner courts 
and the whole southeastern part of the Central 
Building. The drain was partially explored during 
the seasons of 1954 and 1955. Several branches con- 
verging from the northeast, north and northwest 
united somewhere under the paved ramp that led 
up to the Southwestern Court, and under the pot- 
tery storeroom beside it; and the channel thence 
proceeded southwestward to discharge its waste 
outside the steep edge of the acropolis. An extensive 
deposit of coal-black and, we thought, still some- 
what malodorous, earth stretched far down into 
the olive grove owned by N. Antonopoulos on the 
lower slope. The walls of Storeroom 62 and of the 
neighboring room to the southwest had been super- 
posed over the drain and must consequently belong 
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to a later phase. On the other hand, the line of the 
sewer had been hacked through the two walls 
shown in solid black on the plan, one narrow, the 
other very broad, and they are therefore clearly of 
earlier construction. 

It is likely that a drain of some kind was installed 
from the very beginning of the palace, for the 
rains in Messenia are heavy and when they come 
there is always much water to carry away promptly. 
But the channel was no doubt subject to clogging 
and blocking, and the cutting through the earlier 
walls may have been done in a later attempt to 
reopen and repair the passage. The original cover 
slabs were then lifted and those that broke were 
apparently replaced, when the drain was again 
covered, by heterogeneous available material. Half 
of a shaped column base was certainly re-employed 
in this way. 

A considerable section of the southwestern part 
of the drain, lacking its cover slabs, was cleared in 
1960 (pl. 55, fig. 10). The deposit found filling 
the passage was not original accumulation from 
the period when the drain was in use. It consisted 
of reddish-yellow burned debris that must have 
been shifted to this place by the intruders who 
quarried for building material in the ruins. They 
had already presumably made away with the cover 
slabs. The drain itself was well built with sub- 
stantial stone walls on each side and a floor of small 
slabs; in the lowest preserved section the channel 
is only some 0.40 m. wide. 

No proper end of the Southwestern Building has 
yet appeared in this southeastern area. The massive 
ashlar-faced wall rendered in black on the plan 
simply loses itself among the ruins, and we cannot 
tell how far, if at all, beyond this point it originally 
extended. At the close of the season in late July, 
however, we found at the extreme limit of our dig- 
ging in this direction the corner of the solidly built 


thick foundation of another building, apparently 


of some consequence, that continues on toward the 
southeast. The northwestern line of it is recog- 
nizable at the right edge of pl. 55, fig. 11. What 
it is and what relation it bears to the rest of the 
palace can only be determined by further excava- 
tion, which we were unable to undertake in 1960. 

Despite the wrack and ruin wrought in this area 
perhaps two times, if not more, by fire, and then 
repeatedly by organized looting, some small and 
relatively fragile objects of inte est managed to 
survive. Thirty fragments of inscribed tablets were 
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recovered, three in the area supervised by Mr. 
Papathanasopoulos, twenty-seven in Mrs. Blegen’s 
southeastern sector. Curiously, almost all were 
found in the disturbed surface soil, and only two 
or three came from the layer of destruction-debris. 
The clay sealings, on the other hand, which un- 
doubtedly owe their preservation to at least a 
partial baking by fire, showed a different distribu- 
tion: of the thirteen examples brought to light, 
two from Mr. Papathanasopoulos’ sector (e.g. pl. 60, 
fig. 18 b) and eleven from the area under Mrs. 
Blegen’s supervision (e.g. fig. 18 ¢ and d), all but 
two were found in the layer of wreckage. A few 
fragments of terracotta figurines and quadrupeds 
deserve to be mentioned. Many pieces of plaster 
when cleaned proved to bear remnants of painted 
decoration and Miss Lang has distinguished two 
styles, one almost surely contemporary with the 
last phase of Mycenaean III B, the other earlier. 
Masses of potsherds were collected, most of them 
badly worn and battered, and coated with a thick 
accretion of lime. Only two or three undisturbed 
pockets and a rubbish heap produced fragments 
that seemed to belong together. Most of the pottery 
is of Mycenaean III B, but elements of Mycenaean 
III A and earlier also appear. 

Under the supervision of Marion Rawson two 
exploratory trenches, about 12 m. apart and averag- 
ing ca. 8 m. long and 1 m. wide, were opened on 
a small terrace lying to the southeast, between the 
acropolis and the modern highway, in a field be- 
longing to A. Anastasopoulos of Chora. Trench 1 
(pl. 55, fig. 12) which reached a stucco floor at a 
depth of ca. 2.80 m. below the surface, exhibited 
clearly marked stratification: beneath a deep super- 
ficial accumulation of worked reddish soil lay a stra- 
tum of intensely black earth that contained stones 
and chunks of crude brick together with late Geo- 
metric potsherds perhaps of the seventh century B.c. 
Underneath appeared a thick layer of broken and 
disintegrated crude brick which covered a thin 
black deposit that lay on the floor. Parts of a row 
of three rooms, connected by doorways, were ex- 
posed in the trench. The walls had a socle of stone, 
supporting a superstructure of crude brick. Plaster 
still remained in place to a height of 0.75 m. to 1 m. 
The black stratum covering the floor produced 
Mycenaean pottery along with a few pieces re- 
sembling Argive Minyan. From the layer of dis- 
solved brick came six fragments of ivory bearing 
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remains of carved decoration, possibly representing 
feathers or wings, or a lion’s mane. 

Trench 2 disclosed walls of a house comprising 
at least three rooms. The stratification here differed 
from that in Trench 1. Below the cultivated soil 
was a homogeneous fill of yellowish-white clayey 
earth, continuing down to a thin burned deposit, 
black at the northwest, red at the southeast, which 
lay directly on a mass of fallen plaster that covered 
the stucco floor at a depth of ca. 2.20 m. beneath 
the modern ground level. The burned deposit 
yielded only Mycenaean potsherds, with many 
fragments of plain kylixes. 

The evidence revealed by these two trenches 
makes it clear that the lower town in the period 
of Mycenaean III B extended around this flank of 
the citadel. 

Miss Rawson devoted most of her time through- 
out the campaign to a detailed study of numerous 
problems, chiefly but not exclusively within the 
Central Building. Altogether her researches, prob- 
ings, measurements, and drawings dealt with some 
fifty specific areas: rooms, corridors, stairways, walls, 
doorways, thresholds, floors, hearths, column bases, 
drains, courts, and other items, and the facts as- 
certained will be of inestimable value in the prepara- 
tion of the final publication of the palace. In many 
places digging was required, and evidence of stratifi- 
cation and pottery was collected and recorded. 
Remnants of earlier structures were observed and 
described, here and there beneath the floors in the 
northwestern end of the megaron complex, espe- 
cially in the corridor leading to the Northwest Oil 
Magazine, where walls of an older building and 
bottoms of several pithoi were found still in place 
(pl. 55, fig. 13), and in two small pantries that 
occupy the opposite southwestern angle of the 
Central Building. 

Comparable remains were exposed inside the 
tower-like bastion that flanks the Propylon on the 
northeast, where remnants of several jars, stucco 
floors, and walls had been covered over in the latest 
phases of the palace (pl. 60, fig. 14). In other 
areas, too, wherever possible without doing damage 
to the floors, similar soundings, made down to 
hard pan, disclosed deposits or traces of works that 
had been buried under the latest pavements. 

The Palace Workshop was hkewise examined, 
and that part of its northeastern wall which had 
not previously been uncovered was laid bare to its 
end. The floor of the room to the southwest of this 
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wall had been worn away by erosion and plowing, 
but in a stratum of red and black burned earth 
Miss Rawson found innumerable fragments and 
chips of ivory, many bearing vestiges of incised 
patterns in a style different from any that has 
hitherto been observed elsewhere in the palace. 
From the same general area came an enormous 
collection of more than 500 diminutive bronze 
arrowheads. A clay sealing preserving the impressed 
representation of an octopus with attendant dol- 
phins (pl. 60, fig. 18 a) was also recovered. In a pit 
dug to hard pan, at 1.40 m. below the burned level, 
Miss Rawson recovered potsherds of the Middle 
Helladic Period. 

Her investigations were extended up the paved 
ramp between the Central Building and the Work- 
shop as well as into the two closed courts on the 
southwest. 

Both Courts a and c—the King’s Court and the 
Queen’s Court, as we have called them—were 
thoroughly cleaned and swept. In the former 
nothing of particular interest came to light except 
in the Northeast Portal, leading out from the palace, 
where Miss Rawson observed some hitherto un- 
known details concerning the threshold blocks. In 
Court c she discovered, cut deeply into the stucco 
floor, a transverse row of four small post holes that 
had previously escaped notice. They may have 
served as sockets to hold wooden supports for a 
shelter to provide shade, or perhaps for a fence or 
barrier that could shut off the northwestern third 
of the area, or for some other special purpose. Two 
similar post holes were found close to the north- 
western end of the court and two or more near 
the southeastern end. All seem to have been rather 
carelessly bored, and they presumably belong to 
the last phase of occupation. No corresponding 
holes came to light in the King’s Court. 

At the top of the ramp Miss Rawson cleared again 
the end of the aqueduct, made of pi-shaped terra- 
cotta sections, which had once brought water to 
this spot. A fragment of a broken block of poros 
that lay here, was found, when raised and cleaned, 
to be plastered and painted on all four faces: it may 
possibly have formed one side of a large stone 
representation of the horns of consecration (pl. 55, 
fig. 15). 

During the season of 1960 Professor Mabel Lang, 
in addition to keeping up with the steady inflow 
of new material, cleaned all the fragments of fres- 
coes from preceding years that were still awaiting 
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attention. In her report at the end of the campaign 
she states that there are now no fragments of plaster 
left which have not been cleaned and examined 
in at least a preliminary fashion. This is a notable 
achievement which was accomplished only through 
her patient persistent application and effort. She has 
moreover organized and classified, by place of dis- 
covery, all the material of this kind in our collec- 
tion; she has drawn up a description of the different 
varieties found in various places and has assembled 
a selection of samples of the various types that 
appear both on walls and in floors. 

Of special interest among items cleaned this year 
Miss Lang lists from the inner portico of the Propy- 
lon fragments of at least three bands separated by 
orange and blue stripes, representing in one band 
nautiluses (pl. 60, fig. 16 c and d) in various colors 
with contrasting tentacles and above, horses and 
grazing deer, and the facade of a small shrine 
(fig. 16 a) with a single column between antae, 
perhaps surmounted by two facing sphinxes. There 
are also, at a somewhat larger scale, parts of two 
seated women (fig. 16 b). The same general sub- 
ject matter—nautilus frieze, an architectural facade, 
legs of several horses, and two boars—is repre- 
sented, but in a different style, on fragments found 
in 1953 in Pantry No. 4, which contained 521 pots 
of various shapes. Room 21, to the southwest of the 
Portico, excavated in 1954 (AJA 59 [1955] pl. 26, 
fig. 9), which produced much plaster, for the most 
part in badly burned condition, yielded fragments 
showing the head and shoulders of a dog (pl. 60, 
fig. 17), like the one in the hunting scene from 
Tiryns, parts of a man with a spear, and another 
dog. Some other more fragmentary pieces may 
represent, at a larger scale, animals with ingrow- 
ing hair, and spotted with black blobs; or, alter- 
natively, this may be a frieze of large leather shields. 

A fragmentary frieze of spirals with rosettes at 
their centers, all in red, white, blue and black, 
clearly belongs to a period earlier than the final 
phase of the palace, since the material had been 
removed from its original place on a wall and was 
used as a fill under the floor of Room 62, the 
pottery storeroom beside the ramp leading to the 
Southwestern Building. The reconstruction was 
made by Miss Lang who fitted together great num- 
bers of tiny fragments. 

Other pieces, thrown out beside the northeast wall 
of the Northwest Magazine, preserve parts of a 
miniature scene on a blue ground showing in frag- 
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mentary state white horses, red-bodied men with 
spotted white tunics, and the head of a boar. 

Miss Lang likewise cleaned some remains of 
plaster still remaining in its original place on walls 
in various parts of the palace, in the Propylon, the 
Queen’s Hall, the corridor behind the south anta 
of the Portico, the Waiting Room (AJA 60 [1956] 
pl. 43, fig. 9), and part of the floor of the Vestibule. 

In what might be called extra-curricular activi- 
ties Miss Lang cleaned the fourteen clay sealings 
and some thirty fragments of inscribed tablets that 
were recovered this year. She is publishing the 
tablets with commentary in Part II of this prelimi- 
nary report. Mention must also be made of her 
contribution in the field of photography: we owe 
to her the pictures of the frescoes (figs. 16, 17), 
the tablets, the sealings (fig. 18), and of many de- 
tails in the various quarters of the palace. 

Piet de Jong joined us on June 3 to record some 
of our better frescoes in his matchless water colors. 
A fortnight’s collaboration with Miss Lang re- 
sulted in excellent progress in working out basic 
sketches for the reconstruction of several composi- 
tions, such as the varied subjects from the inner 
hall of the Propylon, the similar scenes from Pantry 
No. 4 (AJA 58 [1954] pl. 5, fig. 4), the hunting 
frescoes found in the Bathroom, the lion and the 
griffin from the Queen’s Hall, a large spiral design 
from the Southwestern Building, and the material 
from the room to the southwest of the Portico, as 
well as for a number of separate pieces worthy in 
themselves. 

Recalled to his home in England by an emergency 
on June 16th, Mr. de Jong was obliged to interrupt 
for a time this work at Chora; but in August he 
was able to return to Greece and to complete his 
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drawing of the frescoes that were ready for his 
attention. 

Spyros Spyropoulos, a veteran employee in the 
Agora Excavations, who assisted Mr. Travlos in 
surveying our palace, stayed on with us for some 
weeks at Chora. An experienced technician, he 
mended many pots from Pantry 4. He also fitted 
together the badly damaged fragments of the table 
of offerings that was found in 1952 standing on the 
floor beside the western column base in the Throne 
Room and has reconstructed it in plaster. Made of 
clay coated with thin stucco, it is a good example 
of a type not common in the palace. No traces of 
painted decoration survive; it is likely that there 
never was any. 

Thanks to the courtesy of Dr. Gialouris, Acting 
Ephor at Olympia, we also had for three weeks in 
July the services of the vase-mender, Costas Pavlatos, 
who re-assembled and reconstructed many large 
and small pots found in 1954 and 1955 in Pottery 
Storeroom 62. 

It had been our hope that we might be able to 
complete the uncovering of the Palace of Nestor 
with the campaign of 1960. But the unforeseen 
extent and complexity of the remains that lie along 
the southwestern border of the acropolis demanded 
much more time and labor than had been antici- 
pated; and we have therefore been obliged to make 
plans for still another season of digging. It is not 
an unpleasant prospect. Since we began this excava- 
tion in 1952 each year has presented something 
unexpected and interesting; and we have had the 
privilege of living and working in one of the most 
charming regions of Greece. 
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Most of the 30 tablets or fragments found in 1960 
evidently belong to the same lot as those found in 
1959 on the basis of both finding-place and content. 

1 The expression of gratitude to Professor Blegen has become 


a pleasant habit, which can lose nothing by repetition. My ap- 
preciation for facilities provided by the staffs of the National 
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Found in disturbed surface earth just below the 
southwest edge of the palace hill, the two seasons’ 
fragments, between which no joins were found, 


Museum in Athens and the American Excavations in the 
Athenian Agora continues sincere and lively. 
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represent only chance remains of what must have 
been fairly extensive archives in the Southwest 
Building; the greater part of these records must 
have been pulled out by the stone-robbers and 
washed or plowed away. The few pieces which were 
found at some distance from the main concentra- 
tion but still on the southwest edge of the hill are 
also apparently different in content: Xb1419 -1420 
(several meters to the west); Wr1415 -1416 Xa1418 
Xn1421 -1422 (several meters to the east). There 
are two exceptions: Mn14o9, which almost certainly 
belongs by form and content to the main group, 
was found several meters to the east; Un1414, which 
differs in form and content from the main con- 
centration, was found in it. 

Most of the fragments found in 1960 (1393-1413, 
1417) were found in the area between the find-spots 
of the other 1959 tablets and of Wr1374, and so 
not only link the textile ideogram on Wr1374 to 
the main group but also add two more textile 
ideograms (La1393 -1394). Whether this requires 
that the ideogram *146 which appears on several 
fragments of the main groups of both 1959 and 1960 
be also interpreted as a textile is still uncertain, since 
*166, which is presumably not a textile, is again 
also present (Uarq13). 

The Mn tablets from the archives room (162, 


456) and the certain Mb and Mn fragments found 
in 1959 (1363-1371) and 1960 (1395-1400, 1407-1408) 
show *146 associated with both towns and persons 
as follows: 


Eq887a 
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list of towns (Mn456 -1370 -1371 -1408) 
single town (Mb1396 -1398) 
list with both town and pero plus personal name 
(Mn1é62) 
list of personal names (Mn1368) 
uncertain (Mb1397 Mn1407) 
Several other fragments without ideograms pre- 
served, but found in close association with Mb’s 
and Mn’s and similar in hand, form of tablet and 
formula, show the following: 
list of towns (Mn1409 -1410 -1411) 
single town (Xa1377 
list with both town and pa-ro plus personal name 
(Mn1412) 
single personal 
Mbr,01) 
single personal name (Xa1376 -1378 -1380) 
Tablets found in 1960 which are of this sort and 
others which are similar but more fragmentary have 
been assigned to the Mb and Mn classes, since there 
is little likelihood of their ever being augmented 
and because they appear more meaningful as a 
group than scattered in the X classes. 
Transcription, commentary and word-list follow 
the pattern of previous publications in AJA 62 
[1958] 181; 63 [1959] 128; 64 [1960] 160. The first 
piece here catalogued is made up of several small 
fragments, hitherto unjoined, from the earlier ex- 
cavation of the archives room complex. Although 
there is no join, it is almost certainly a part of 
Eq887 and is given that number. 


name with pa-ro (Xa1379 


] WHEAT 1 o[daa, 


]-me_ to-so-de 


[peemo WHEAT nn. 


0|-da-a, a-ta-wo-ne-jo 


] pa-ra-jo po-[.|-to-ge-so 
5 ] to-so-de pemo WHEAT 2 
] po-se-da-o-no 


Inscribed face and part of right edge only preserved. Line 2: sign before me may be de. 
Line 4: po-[me] to-ge-so? Three tiny non-joining pieces with parts of signs probably 
belong: 1) ]-so-de [; 2) Je-ro[; 3) ].[. 


]-0 ari-wo tara-[ 
] CLOTH+TE 4o [ 
The sign before to may be de or ke. 


] CLOTH+PU 104[ 
An upright stroke in the right break may have been a fifth unit, even though five strokes 
are only very rarely arranged in this way (cf. Xar418). 


] *146 5 
Almost certainly the right end of Xa1376. Same hand as Mb1398 -1405. 
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a-pi-no-e-wi-jo *146 2 
The right end was snapped off after vertical scoring. Same hand as Mb1397. 


ai-ki-po-de *146| 
Same hand as Mb1396. 


ro-u-so *146 | 


Same hand as Mb1395 -1405 Xar376. 
*146 [ 
] *746 2 [ 


pa-ro ka-wa-ti-ro [ 
Surface worn. For the formula compare Xa1379. 


|-ka-te [ 


Perhaps [ wa-na]-ka-te. 


+]: 


A horizontal stroke in the left break may be another numeral. 
+]2 


u-ma-| 


Same hand as Mb1395 -1398 Xa1376. 
|-ke-ta e-kel[ 


Surface much worn. Perhaps [ra-wa]-ke-ta. 


]-ma-ne *146 19 [ 
]-jo *146 20 [17] [ 
] *146 4 [ 
Top edge preserved. Line 2: sign before jo is perhaps wo; the partially erased 7 suggests 
that an original 17 was changed to 20. Perhaps the first word is ko-sa-ma-ne. 


ro-o-wa *146 [ 

po-ra-pi *146 4 

*146 2{[+ 

e-na-| po-ro 

Gouges in surface. The top break does not seem to be original, since the ruled line was not 
deeply scored. Line 2: possible erasure in numeral of third upper stroke, suggesting that 
the original number was 5 or 3, corrected to 4. Line 3: erasure of e under na, as if e-na-po-ro 
had been started out of order. Since ro-o-wa and po-ra-pi appear together with e-na-po-ro in 
Nnz228, it seems best to restore e-na-po-ro here. 


ta-m1-| ta-na 

qe-re-me-[e 

[p#-re-] 
Although the top is not preserved, the sloping in of the left edge suggests that the first line 
preserved was actually the first line. Traces of erased letters in line 3 very uncertain. 


wi-ja-no [ 
ma-ra-ne-| nu-we 
da-ma-ne[ 

traces 
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Surface worn. Left edge is almost certainly preserved. Line 1: no very uncertain; wi-ja-no 
is perhaps a town, from which personal name wi-ja-ni-jo derives. 


e-re-de wa-| 

ma-se-de ro-u-si- | jo 

Hand and form of tablet suggest that this belongs to Mn1368, but if these are towns with 
the suffix -de, the text is not closely parallel. 


vacat 

pa-ro ka-ra-wal 

pa-qo-si-jo-jo [ 

o-no-ka-ral 

ma-to-{ro)-pu-ro [ 

da-nu-wa-a-ri| 

po-ro-| 

Top preserved. Surface worn. Hand and form of tablet suggest that this belongs to Mn1408, 
but the text is not closely parallel. Mn1408 lists towns, and here only ma-to-ro-pu-ro is 
demonstrably a town, if indeed it should be thus corrected. Line 2: for ka-ra-wa| compare 
ka-ra-wa-ni-ta (Cn45.12). Da-nu-wa and a+ri{ may be two words, although no word- 
divider is present; cf. da-nu-wo (KN Cg1122). 


*146 7 *166 1 [ 
ro-u-si-jo a-ko-ro_ po-re-no-tu-| 
No word-divider between ro-u-si-jo and a-ko-ro. Two short horizontal strokes before the 
break at the right end are complete; it is unlikely that they are numbers. The right break 
is too worn to show traces of a possible vertical stroke. 


] 20 
4 
Right edge and bottom are preserved. The vertical stroke in the left break makes *171 
likely. 


pa-ke-te-re 

The faint impression of the seal has been largely obliterated by the inscription: two men 
facing are partially visible under ke and re. From the prints of right thumb and two first 
fingers on the back it is apparent that the sealing was inscribed with the left hand. The 
sealing, which has the usual string hole, presumably served both as a personal guarantee 
and as a tag. 


COW 


A break in the center makes both sign and seal-impression uncertain; a woman appears 
to be holding up a goat by its horns. 


J200 [70] [ 
The surface is so worn that the strokes which now appear to be erased may have originally 
been clear. Slight trace of a horizontal stroke in the left break may indicate that the sign 
for a thousand stood there. 


] ideogram 5 
The lower part of the fragment was insufficiently fired, and the surface has flaked off. The 
ideogram (see photograph and drawing) can not be identified; if it were complete it 
might be seen to be a variant of some known type. As it is, it looks somewhat like an 
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“ingot” with handles and streamers at the end. The arrangement of the five strokes is 
unusual but not unprecedented, and the small incised circle below is odd. 


obv. di-wo-nu-so-jo [ 


tu-ni-jo 
rev. no-pe-ne-o| 

wo-no-wa-ti-si_ [ 
Which side was the first to be inscribed is not completely certain; the obverse is so called 
because the letters are slightly blurred as if from some pressure while still damp and 
because of the way in which the clay was rolled up and flattened out (visible in the left 
end). A horizontal stroke in the lower part of di may indicate an erased sign or may be 
a peculiarity of this scribe (note elaborate ne on reverse). The last sign on the first line of 
the reverse might be a badly written *146, but the spacing makes this unlikely. 

The combination of di-wo-nu-so-jo with wo-no-wa-ti-si increases the unlikely possibility 
that the god of wine was worshipped in Pylos. It is to be noted that the human name 
tu-ni-jo (Cn4.4) in the second line is not in the same case and so is not parallel to 
di-wo-nu-so-jo. 


ra-ja-mo | 

vacat [ 

Although the upper edge is somewhat damaged, this is almost certainly a two-line tablet. 
Its shape and fabric suggest that it may be the beginning of Ob1373. 


vacat 
+]2 *117 4 
“er 3 


traces 
vacat 


Left edge preserved. 


WORD LIST 


ai-ki-po-de Mb1397 ma-se-de P Mn1q11.3 
a-ko-ro P Uar1413 ma-to-(ro)-pu-ro  P Mn1q412.5 
a-pi-no-e-wi-jo P Mb1396 ]-me Eq887a2 

a-ri-wo P Lar393.1 na-i-se-wi-jo P Mnr408.3 
a-ta-wo-ne-jo (K P a-ta-wo) Eq887a.3 no-pe-ne-o[ Xbr4ror1 
da-ma-ne[ Mn1q410.3 o-da-a, P  [Eq887a.1,3] 
da-nu-wa-a-rif Mn1412.6 o-no-ka-ra[ Mn14124 

]-de Mbr1399 pa-ke-te-re PM 
di-wo-nu-so-jo P Xbr419.1 parajo P Eq887a4 

e-ke[ Mb1406 paro KPM Mbrgor Mn1q4122 
e-na-[po-ro] P Mnr14084 pe-mo P_ Eq887a.[3],5 
erede P pa-go-si-jo-jo P  Mnzq12.3 
Mnr4072 [ pi-ru-] [te P Mnrqoo.3 
ka-ra-wa[ Mn14122 po-[ .]-to-ge-so Eq887a.4 
]-ka-te Mb1402 po-ra-pi P 
ka-wa-tiro P  Mbrgor po-re-no-tu-[ Uar413 

]-ke-ta Mbr1406 po-ro-—[ Mnr412.7 

]-ma-ne_ Mno1407.1 po-se-dao-no P Eq887a.6 
ma-ra-ne-[nu-we] P Mnrq4102 qe-re-me-[e] P Mnr1q4o9.2 
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ra-ja-mo Xb1420.1 to-so-de 


Eq887a.2,5 


ro-o-wa P Mnr1408.1 ]+to 


ro-u-sijo P Uar413 tu-ni-jo 
ro-u-so P Mb1398 u-ma-[ 


ta-mj-[ta-na] P Mnz1409.1 wa-| 


ta-ra-[ Lar393.1 wi-ja-no 


P Xb14192 
Mb1405 


Mn1411.2 


Mn1410.1 


ti-[| wo-no-wa-ti-si: P Xbr4r1gr2 
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The Minoan Banquet Hall" 


A Study of the Blocks north of the Central Court 
at Phaistos and Mallia 


J. WALTER GRAHAM 


Tue large block of rooms, measuring some sixteen 
by twenty-four meters, lying north of the Central 
Court of the Palace of Phaistos and south of the 
smaller courts 74 and 48, was clearly of outstanding 
importance in the design of the palace as a whole 
(pl. 61, fig. 1). Of this its position, size, and remark- 
ably elaborate facade (see infra) are ample guaran- 
tee. Yet the ground-floor rooms, which alone are 
preserved, are small and undistinguished. The im- 
portant rooms, then, must have been located in the 
upper storey or storeys, and this is further indicated 
by the finding of a good many fragments of painted 
stucco in the loose fill of the ground-floor rooms, 
some showing geometric patterns.’ Access to these 
upper rooms was provided by a broad, well-built 
stone stairway in two flights (42, 43) reached from 
the broad corridor, 41, which runs through the 
center of this block and connects the two courts 
48 and 40. 

For the sake of brevity we shall refer to this block 
as the “N. CC. Block” (the block north of the 
Central Court). 

The plan of the eastern half of the second storey, 
that is the storey immediately above the preserved 
ground floor, may be restored with some confi- 
dence: the entire area above rooms 58, 59, 60, 61, 91, 
and 92 was probably occupied by a single large room 
or East Hall, as we may call it, nearly fourteen 
meters long and nine meters wide, whose ceiling 
was supported by two rows of four columns each 
(pl. 62, fig. 4). The existence of columns in the 
second storey is indicated, as so often in Minoan 

*The writer wishes to thank the American Philosophical 
Society and the Canada Council for grants in aid of research. 

1 Pernier and Banti, Festds Il, 242, 250, 253. 

2 According to the excavators these bases existed in the 
penultimate palace (Festds 1, 337f). That they continued in 


use in the last palace is most clearly shown by the rectangular 
base in 91, for it is preserved to a height of 0.80 m. above the 


PLATES 61-64 


architecture, by the presence of bases or of strong 
pointy,jn the walls on the ground floor; the posi- 
coral but one of the eight columns is sufficiently 
marked (pl. 62, fig. 4).” 

To the west of the central corridor, 41, rooms 
44, 45 and 46 were also evidently covered by a 
single room in the second storey for the narrow- 
ness of their partition-walls indicates that they 
were not projected upward through the second 
storey. This “West Hall” would have been much 
smaller than the East Hall, about nine by five 
meters, and its span was thus short enough to have 
been crossed without resorting to intermediate 
supports. 

The restoration of the space above Corridor 41 
requires more careful consideration. At least its 
southern end would certainly need to be repeated in 
the second storey to provide access to the East Hall 
from the head of the stairway, as shown on our 
restored plan (pl. 62, fig. 4; pl. 63, fig. 7). And it is 
perhaps some confirmation of the position assigned 
in our restoration of the doorways to the West and 
East Halls (and which, incidentally, corresponds 
with the Cretan practice of entering large rooms 
near the end of one side) that the last palace, as it 
was first constructed, had a door immediately 
beneath the entrance to the former into Room 44, 
while the penultimate palace had a double door into 
59 beneath the entrance to the latter (pl. 62, fig. 4).* 

The rest of the space above Corridor 41 would 
not have been needed on the second floor, however, 
since the entrance to the East and West Halls was 
floor of the room. Miss Banti remarks (ibid. 235), “The un- 
centered position with respect to the walls of the room proves 
that the pillar either formed part of an arrangement previous 
to the second (i.e. last) palace or was determined by rooms of 
the upper storey.” But neither here nor on pp. 12f, where the 


bases are further discussed, is any definite explanation attempted. 
8 shid. 247, 231 
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already provided for, and since the northern termi- 
nus of such a corridor would have opened into 
space above Court 48. One is therefore tempted to 
suggest the continuation of the West Hall to the 
west wall of the East Hall; but this has several 
disadvantages. Such a room would have measured 
some nine meters square, too great to have existed 
without intermediate supports, yet there is no indi- 
cation of these in the ground storey. A pier-and-door 
partition above the east wall of 44 (another struc- 
tural possibility) would have been improbably close 
to the east end of the room, and in any case very 
unlikely in such a position. 

The deduction that part of Corridor 41 was open 
to the sky was arrived at on different grounds by 
the Italian excavators who noted that the corridor 
was paved with limestone, not with gypsum;* that 
it possessed a long drain-channel down the center 
which finds analogies at Hagia Triada;° and that 
its walls were faced with fine dressed stone masonry 
(a technique reserved, it would seem exclusively, 
for exterior wall faces) from the north end to the 
point near the south end where we have supposed 
it to have been covered by the passage overhead. 

There is, however, a puzzling interruption in the 
dressed-stone facing on both sides of the corridor 
near its northern end at a point opposite Rooms 92 
and 45 (pl. 61, fig. 1; pl. 62, fig. 4; pl. 64, fig. 10).° 
Here the wall for a distance of 3.35 m. on the east 
side and 3.28 m. on the west is constructed in a 
technique most commonly found on the ends of 
walls facing door-openings: a series of heavy 
wooden beams were set up at intervals with the 
space between filled in with rubble faced with 
plaster. A consideration of the various types of 
situations in which this construction is used,’ includ- 
ing door-openings, indicates to me that it was simply 
a method favored when the wall or pier was capped 
by horizontal wooden beams, for this would permit 
nailing them firmly in position. The fear that 
wooden beams resting on a stone base might be 
dislodged by earthquakes or otherwise can be seen 
from the fact that the Cretan builders regularly left 
projecting tenons on the bottom surface of the 

4 There were a few odd pieces of gypsum, perhaps, it is 
suggested (ibid. 220), due to later repairs. Limestone is the 
regular surfacing for unroofed areas. 

5 ibid. 221. It does not seem to have served as a drainage- 
channel between courts 48 and 40, ibid. 220f. 

6 shid. 225, 227, fig. 136. 


7 Such as the central pier of the portals between 68 and 69, 
and the wall-heads between magazines off Corridor 26, ibid. 
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wooden member to fit into corresponding mortises 
in the stone; examples of this practice can be seen 
in the two bases at the doorway to 70 (pl. 61, fig. 1). 

The least improbable of the suggestions made by 
Miss Banti* to account for the interruptions noted in 
the walls of 41 is that the vertical beams supported 
a bridge connecting the rooms on either side; but 
she herself is not at all satisfied with this explana- 
tion, and it certainly is not favored by our restora- 
tion of these rooms. I would like to propose another 
solution, namely that they mark the position of 
windows in both the ground storey and the upper 
storeys.” This would account very neatly for the 
fact that on the east side (at 92) the wall is thinned 
to only 0.52 m., showing that there was less than 
the usual weight above. Moreover the presence of 
windows at these points explains why most of Cor- 
ridor 41 was left unroofed: it served as a light-well 
to the adjacent rooms. On the ground floor, indeed, 
this was the only available source of light for 
Rooms 44-46 since along their west and all the 
available north side they were quite below the 
ground level (pl. 61, fig. 3), while on the south they 
were backed up against the stairway. The existence 
of windows on the ground floor, especially of 
interior walls, is common enough and can be paral- 
leled by such a familiar example as the one lighting 
a service staircase off the Hall of the Colonnade at 
the foot of the Grand Staircase at Knossos.*° 

As to the general probability that windows 
existed on the upper storeys of the palaces and were 
even quite abundant, there can, I think, be little 
doubt.** In addition to the one facing on Corridor 
41 the East Hall no doubt was also provided with a 
window at the south end of the room in the recess 
on the north facade of the Central Court. The fact 
that such a window would be approximately 
centered on the axis of the East Hall, a practice 
normal elsewhere in the palaces,’* is a further indi- 
cation that our restoration of the room is correct. 
Corresponding with this window there was no 
doubt another at the north end of the East Hall 
overlooking Court 48, and likely another in the east 
wall, for the adjacent area, 49, was also unroofed. 
313-17, 79-86. 

8 ibid. 2206. 

® The sill of the window would be nailed firmly to the 
uprights. 

10 PM I, figs. 239, 247. 

11 See “‘Recesses, Windows, and the Piano Nobile,” AJA 64 


(1960) 329-33. 
12 AJA loc.cit. 
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The West Hall would have had, it is reasonable to 
suppose, a window on the west side facing on 75 
which itself received a good deal of light through 
the wide opening at its north end from Peristyle 74. 
The window to be restored in the recess west of the 
doorway to 41 (pl. 61, fig. 2) would have furnished 
much-needed light to the stairway and obviously 
had no relation to the West Hall; its exact position 
would have been determined on the principle of 
symmetry (like the two windows in recesses on 
the west face of the Magazine Block) since it cor- 
responded with the recess and window at the south 
end of the East Hall. 

The official publication (Festds 11, 245, 358) states 
without qualification that there was an entrance 
directly from 75 into the West Hall, though the wall 
is not preserved high enough here to offer definite 
evidence on the point. 


THIRD sTOREY. Proof that there was a third storey in 
the CC. Block is of course impossible, but it is, 
I think, highly probable. My belief is based on the 
clearly-defined cohesive character of the L-shaped 
complex of rooms (pl. 61, fig. 1) represented in the 
ground-plan by the Magazine Block (25-38 and 70), 
the Propylon Block (66-69A), and the N. CC. 
Block (41-46, 58-61, 91-92). Surely this was designed 
and constructed as an architectural unit.** For it 
will be observed that the long north wall of the 
Magazine Block also constitutes the south wall of 
the Propylon Block, and that its direct extension 
forms the south wall of the N. CC. Block; the 
north wall of the Propylon Block is similarly con- 
tinuous with the north wall of the N. CC. Block. 
Now the ground-floor level of the Magazine Block 
and of the N. CC. Block is approximately the same, 
namely that of the Central Court itself; the area 67- 
69A, however, reached by the great flight of stairs, 
66, has been built up, in the last palace, on some two 
meters of fill, so that it was only a little less than a 
meter lower than the peristyle court, 74, to which it 
was closely connected through 71 (pl. 61, figs. 1-3). 
In a previous article** I have attempted to show that 
if the Magazine Block is restored with three storeys 
and the Propylon Block with two a very satisfactory 
relationship can be achieved, and the roof-levels of 

13 AJA 64 (1960) 320f. 

14 AJA 60 (1956) 151-57. 

15 Since the room would measure about 9 by 11 


some form of intermediate supports must be postulated. 
16 The dining-hall would surely be separate from the recep- 
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both blocks would of course coincide. On the same 
principle the N. CC. Block should also be restored 
with three storeys; otherwise the view from the 
Central Court toward the northwest corner would 
be disfigured by a very ugly change in levels. Re- 
storing three storeys can also produce a harmonious 
effect of the facade (pl. 61, fig. 2), as we shall try to 
show a little later. 

As for the plan of the third storey there is no 
reason to suppose the East Hall’ would differ from 
that of the storey below (fig. 4). But whereas 75 
served essentially as a passageway between the 
Central Court and Peristyle 74, the space above 75 
would have no corresponding function and so 
could.have been thrown together with the area over 
44-46 to form a single large hall, the West Hall’. We 
may restore it with a pier-and-door partition over 
the line of the partition below,**® while at the west 
end it could have received light from the very large 
light-well, 69A. This incidentally would help to 
justify the existence of a light-well which on the 
ground floor seems peculiarly otiose inasmuch as 68 
and 69, on which it opens, are already amply 
lighted from the direction of the stairway, 66-67. 
The opening on the north side of the room above 75 
would connect with the gallery above Peristyle 74 
and so probably with another large hall over 93 on 
the north side of the peristyle. 

If, as seems likely, the rooms over the Magazine 
Block were used for state receptions and the like™* 
what function did the rooms in the upper storeys of 
the N. CC. Block perform? It might be suggested 
that some of them, at any rate, were used for ban- 
queting rooms, for what we might call state dinners 
—for if there were large state reception rooms there 


also would certainly be a need for rooms adequate 


to entertain large dinner-parties of distinguished 
people.*® The reason for the suggested identification 
is partly a matter of “where else better?”, and 
partly the character of the small rooms on the 
ground floor. Moreover a large amount of domestic 
pottery was found in the storage space under- 
neath the stairway 42-43,"" and the deep niches in the 
walls of 45 and 46 (pl. 62, fig. 4; pl. 64, fig. 11) 
would have been useful for keeping pottery.** When 
the doorway between 44 and 42 was still open it 
tion-halls if only because of the odors. 

17 Festos Il, 245; little pottery was found else- 
where in the palace, ibid. 487. A large quantity of LM III 


pottery was found in Room 509 in this same block, ibid. 231. 
18 ibid. figs. 155f; the photo, fig. 156, shows three jugs in 


remarkably 
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would have been very convenient to prepare the 
food in 44-46 and carry it up the stairway to the 
banqueting-room above,’® which would no doubt 
have been the great eight-columned “East Hall.” 

It is also, I feel, not without significance that the 
ground-floor rooms of the N. CC. Block are in 
close communication, via Corridors 58 and 56, with 
the northeast quarter of the palace, which was in 
my opinion the principal service area. An easy path 
leads from the fields below up the northeast slope of 
the hill bringing one directly to the northeast palace 
entrance, 53, a small room with doorways, each 
with a substantial stone threshold, in the north, east, 
and west walls, and low benches along the walls.”° 
From the west door one could turn directly into the 
large East Court, go,”* with the remains of a con- 
struction in the middle identified as an oven or 
furnace perhaps for melting metals, and six small 
nondescript rooms along its west side. In the area 
immediately north of 53 was a number of cisterns, 
and from this area four steps led down to a long 
narrow room, 88, apparently in use in both the later 
stages of the palace, which Pernier suggested was a 
bath.”? Miss Banti hesitates to support this identifi- 
cation®® in spite of the adjacent cisterns and of the 
analogy with Evans’ idea of an association of 
“lustral areas” with palace entrances. Personally I 
can see no good evidence at Knossos or elsewhere 
for this idea, and in this instance at Phaistos surely 
88 is merely a storage-room sunk two or three feet 
below the general level as a kind of cold room or 
cold cellar for keeping such foods as milk, cheese, or 
meat.** The base of a pithos was actually found in 
situ against the north wall of 88, and in a walled-up 
“closet” at its west end a mass of pottery from the 
“Primo Palazzo.” Next to the pithos base, in the 
northeast corner of the room, was found a rather 
rude example of those enigmatic stone objects with 
a large central hole and a peripheral series of small 
holes*® best represented by one found in situ in the 


the niche. For the quantities of pots found in wall niches in the 
earlier palaces see BdA 40 (1955) 149, fig. 16; 41 (1956) 
242, fig. 10. 

19 When the door at the south end of 44 was closed, was the 
only entrance to these rooms via the narrow opening at the 
northeast corner of 45? It does not seem to me that the objec- 
tions mentioned by Miss Banti (Festds II, 226) preclude the 
possibility that the window (on my hypothesis) opening into 
41 was not later converted into a doorway; the filling had 
completely disappeared when excavated (ibid. 225). 

20 jbid. 210-13. 21 thid. 213-17. 

22 Festos I, 338-40. 

28 Festos Il, 205. 
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west portico at Mallia; whether such objects were 
ritual tables or gaming boards** I doubt matters 
here, for its position indicates that it had merely been 
reused as a pithos stand.” Room 8g, south of 88, 
would also have been a storage-room. The carefully 
walled area 49, west of Corridor 56, though evi- 
dently unroofed,”* was nevertheless restricted in its 
connection with the adjacent open court 48 to a 
doorway 0.98 m. wide at its northwest corner; un- 
like the other courts it was unpaved. A possible ex- 
planation in keeping with its form and position is 
that it served as a pen for animals brought in, by 
way of passage 87 or 52, to await slaughter for the 
royal household. 

In view of the many similarities in plan between 
the palaces at Phaistos and at Mallia let us see if 
there is any evidence to suggest the identification 
as a Banquet Hall of the “Upper Northeast Hall,” 
as we may call it, which is situated in a position at 
the north end of the Central Court at Mallia similar 
to the East Hall at Phaistos (pl. 62, fig. 6; pl. 63, 
figs. 7, 8; pl. 64, fig. 12).?° This room, as at Phaistos, 
was reached by a broad, two-flight stone stairway 
(IX ab) which ascended to a gallery over the portico 
at the north end of the court.*° The entrance to the 
upper hall will have opened off this gallery at a 
point immediately above that into the anteroom 
(IX 1) to the lower hall. The presence of two 
strong points (pl. 64, fig. 12, A, B) in the wall 
between IX 1 and 2 in line with the two rows of 
piers strongly suggests that this partition wall was 
omitted in the upper storey, and that there were 
two rows of four columns each, as shown in our 
restoration (pl. 63, fig. 7).°* As thus restored the 
resemblance between the Phaistos and the Mallia 
rooms is remarkable. Both are almost identical in 
size, about nine by thirteen meters; both have two 
rows of four columns each; both have a broader 
space between the last pair of columns and the end 
wall where the entrance to the rooms was presum- 


24 sbid. fig. 127. 

25 jhid. fig. 128. 

26 Effenterre, BCH 79 (1955) 541-48; Nilsson, Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion? (1950) 107, 129f, fig. 39. 

27 cf. PM I 320, fig. 234; Festds Il 206, fig. 128, p. 586f. 

28 shid. 199-201. 

29 Chapouthier and Joly, Mallia Il, 1-5, pl. 1. 

80 This stairway would also have served the East Gallery along 
the east side of the Central Court. 

81 No column is restored above the base in IX 1 since none 
would be needed there. For earlier discussions of IX 1, 2 
(“La Salle Hypostyle”) see BCH 52 (1928) 324-46; 54 (1930) 
352-66. 
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ably located; and in both one row of four columns is 
decidedly nearer a side-wall than the other. The 
Mallia hall was paved with stone flagging many 
fragments of which were found fallen into the 
room below. 

Our suggested identification of this hall offers an 
explanation of a puzzling feature of the plan of 
this part of the Mallia palace, namely why, in 
addition to the already mentioned stairway east of 
IX 2, there should exist another broad double flight 
of stairs north of IX 1, 2 which could only have 
served the same Upper Northeast Hall. South of 
this second set of stairs are two long narrow rooms, 
XXII 1, 2, which from their shape and contents are 
evidently storerooms; XXII 1 lies under the second 
flight of stairs and connects with the space under 
the first flight, XXII 3. To the north of this stair- 
way are several groups of small roorms some of 
which, such as XXVII 1-6, were certainly store- 
rooms for pottery and food-supplies, while others, 
XXV 1-3 and XXIV 1-2, may well have been used 
for the preparation of meals. Quantities of pottery 
were found within a curved construction in the 
northwest corner of XXV 2, and also in a rather 
similar rectangular construction in XXVII 6.°? The 
stairway, XXII 3-1, will then have provided the 
domestics with a convenient service entrance to the 
Upper Northeast Hall.** The partition between 
XXII 2 and XXI 2 would likely have been omitted 
in the upper storey, and that the area above these 
rooms and XXII 1 was continued west to the line 
of the west wall of IX 1 is made abundantly clear 
by the position of the single column base in XXI 1 
(figs. 6, 8). This extension would also allow room 
for a door opening into the wide space at the west 
end of the Upper Northeast Hall opposite the guest 
entrance from the gallery. 

The very noticeable difference in the thickness of 


82 Chapouthier and Joly, Mallia Il, 22, “ce compartiment 
(XXV 2)... était littéralement encombré de vaisselle, coupes, 
soucoupes, tasses, amphores 4 embouchure bilobée, marmites a 
trois pieds . . .”; Chapouthier and Demargne, Mallia Ill, 15f. A 
peculiar block of sandstone (use unknown) with two large 
holes in its upper surface is found associated with the struc- 
tures in both these rooms (ibid. pl. 28, 5 and 6); a similar 
block was also found in situ in the wall of a room (XII) 
thought to be a kitchen in House Zb at Mallia (BCH 76 [1952] 
283-88). In XXI 2 of the palace a spit-rack was found, Mallia 
Ill, 50, fig. 28. 

33 Perhaps it was the inconvenience of having the domestics 
use the main stairway, as well as a desire to reduce noise and 
odors from the kitchen, that prompted the inhabitants of the 
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the outside walls (fig. 7) of the N. CC. Blocks at 
Mallia and Phaistos is no doubt to be explained on 
the ground that the former was only two storeys 
high, the latter three storeys. 

The remarkable resemblances of all three palaces 
in the planning of the various suites of apartments 
such as the Residential Quarters and the State Re- 
ception Rooms," as well as in many minor features, 
encourages us to examine the plan of the Palace of 
Minos in the hope of identifying a similar state 
dining-hall. The most obvious candidate is the 
second storey of the Pillar Hall to the north of the 
Central Court where it projects northward beyond 
the main mass of the building at the north entrance 
to the palace (pl. 62, fig. 5).*° In keeping with the 
character of the Knossos palace it is considerably 
larger than the corresponding rooms in the two 
other palaces, having two rows of probably six 
columns each and measuring about ten meters wide 
by perhaps twenty-four meters in length—a truly 
monumental hall! Unfortunately the preservation of 
the surroundings is not adequate to determine the 
position of the stairway or stairways leading to it. 
At any rate there exist numbers of small rooms in 
the adjacent northeast quarter of the palace which 
include storerooms and other rooms which could 
well have been used in the preparation of food for 
the Minoan lords and ladies in the “Great Hall.” 

Bronze Age dinner parties are familiar scenes on 
the walls of Egyptian New Kingdom tombs and 
Banquet Halls have been recognized in New King- 
dom palaces. It is possibly not a coincidence that the 
Banquet Halls in the Palace of Amenhotep III and 
in the Palace of Tiy (?) at Thebes were oblong 
rooms with two rows of columns.*® Minoan envoys 
to Egypt may have been entertained in such rooms 
and inspired the Cretan rulers to imitate their 
Egyptian “brothers.”** 

Phaistos palace to cut off the door from 44 to 42. What sub- 
stitute can have been provided, however, is not clear. 

84 AJA 63 (1959) 47-52; 64 (1960) 332. 

85 PM I, 397-400; II, plans A, B. 

36 Smith, W. S., The Art and Architecture of Ancient Egypt 
(1958) fig. 55. 

87 Another possible Minoan Banquet Hall may be identified 
in a private house (?), Tylissos A, namely a single large room, 
probably with two iows of three columns each, which may be 
restored over Magazines 16 and 17 (Hatzidakis, Tylissos 21-23, 
pl. 6). As at Mallia there were two stairways, one starting near 
the main entrance of the house and leading to the southwest 


corner of such a room; the other conveniently near a series of 
store- work-rooms. 
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THE FAGADE ON THE CENTRAL COURT AT PHAISTOs. We 
turn now to the restoration of the facade at the 
north end of the Central Court at Phaistos. In an 
architecture such as the Minoan, which as a rule 
disregarded, or even definitely avoided, symmetrical 
effects, this facade stands out conspicuously. The 
west facade of the Magazine Block at Phaistos is, 
however, another though less elaborate example 
of symmetry, and there are many minor examples 
throughout the palaces. 

The symmetrical elements found here consist 
of the axial doorway to Corridor 41, the half- 
columns framing this doorway, the two deep niches 
with nearly identical painted geometrical patterns, 
adjacent to the half-columns, and beyond the niches 
a pair of shallow recesses similar to those on the 
west front of the same palace.*™ 

The recesses probably were continuous through- 
out the full height of the fagade—or at any rate 
to the cornice—as they seem to have been else- 
where. The height of the niches, being a unique 
feature and incompletely preserved, we have no 
way of knowing; I have restored them as nearly 
three meters high—high enough to have contained 
the rectangular geometric design twice over in a 
vertical sense. My reason for so doing is the idea, 
supported by their appropriate width and depth, 
about 1 m. by 0.60—0.70 m., that they may have 
served, particularly on the occasion of the bull- 
games, as “sentry-boxes” for guards, judges, um- 
pires, or the like.** Some support for this is pro- 
vided by a third niche of similar dimensions and 
decorated with the same pattern on its rear wall, 
which is situated just within the doorway from the 
Central Court on the west side of Corridor 41. The 
stone floor of this niche, I observed in 1959 after a 
rain, is clearly worn smooth in the central area 
of the opening as if from someone’s having stood 
there frequently: a sentry to guard the corridor and 
the adjacent stairway? Unfortunately the condi- 
tion of the floors of the other two niches does not 
permit one to make the same observation. Lastly, 
the height of the doorway in the center of the 

878 The corresponding elements were designed in identical 
numbers of Minoan feet, AJA 64 (1960) 337. 

38 If the niches were restored at the height of a single pattern 
they would have been less than a meter-and-a-half high. On 
the bull-games and the significance of the patterns in the niches 


see AJA 61 (1957) 255-62, “The Central Court as the Minoan 
Bull-Ring.” 
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facade is limited to about three meters by the prob- 
able height of the first storey. 

The arrangement of two half-columns framing 
a doorway is unique in Minoan architecture, as 
known to us. The Italian publication therefore con- 
fines itself to a cautious, but to me thoroughly un- 
likely, partial restoration of the doorway which 
gives the columns a height of about three meters 
and represents the projected lintel of the door as 
resting directly upon their capitals.*® 

The scheme does bear such an obvious resem- 
blance, however, to the doorways of the “Treasury 
of Atreus” and the “Tomb of Clytemnestra” that 
in spite of the fact that these Late Helladic III 
structures of the Mycenaean Mainland were con- 
structed perhaps three centuries later than the 
Phaistos facade, and Miss Banti therefore denies 
the possibility of any close resemblance between 
them,*® it should still be worthwhile examining 
the analogy in some detail. 

First then let us look at the Treasury of Atreus 
and the restorations of its facade, differing only in 
details, recently published by Wace, Marinatos, and 
Mylonas.** The height of the whole facade is a 
little over ten meters, which approximates that 
of the Phaistos facade (by restoration) and thus 
facilitates comparison. The lower half-columns, 
which terminate a little above the lintel of the 
doorway, are about 614 m. high and have a lower 
diameter of about 0.52 m. The column-height (in- 
cluding the capital) was therefore about twelve 
lower diameters.*? Above these was another pair 
of half-columns approximately half the height of 
those below and of about the same proportions. 

The facade of the Tomb of Clytemnestra, which 
rivaled the Treasury of Atreus in architectural 
splendor, was similarly decorated with a pair of 
half-columns framing the doorway, and smaller 
half-columns (or possibly pilasters) in the attic.** 
The lower columns, which were fluted vertically, 
were about the same height as those of the other 
tholos-tomb, but since their base diameters were 
only 0.39 and 0.395 m. they were considerably 

39 Festds Il, fig. 277. 

40 thid. 443. 

#1 The references are conveniently given by Mylonas, Ancient 
Mycenae (Princeton 1957) 89, note 36. Add now Marinatos 
and Hirmer, Crete and Mycenae (New York 1960) fig. 25. 


42 Cf. Dinsmoor, Arch. of Anc. Greece (1950) 33. 
43 Mylonas, op.cit. 93. 
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slenderer, in fact nearly fourteen lower diameters. 
In one detail the Clytemnestra facade resembles 
the Phaistos arrangement more closely than does 
the Atreus: the bases on which the column-shafts in 
the latter rests are rectangular, while in the former 
they are semi-circular with diameters of 0.48 and 
0.51 m., or about nine to twelve centimeters greater 
than the actually preserved foot of the column.“ 

The Phaistos bases are a little less than a full 
semi-circle, measuring 0.75 m. in diameter but 
projecting only 0.27 and 0.30 m. (instead of 0.375 
m.) from the wall. Presumably the shafts were 
likewise a little less than half-columns. Miss Banti 
assigns a value of 0.60 m. for the diameter of the 
foot of the shaft, and by using the Knossian norm 
(according to Evans) of 5:1 she arrives at the figure 
of three meters, as noted above, for her tentative 
restoration. But she has herself pointed out that 
the evidence of Room 50 at Phaistos suggests a 
proportion of 8:1,*° and columns at least as 
slender as this occur in Cretan wall-paintings, al- 
though such evidence is of course uncertain. Merely 
decorative columns, such as the half-columns on the 
facade of the Phaistos N. CC. Block, may surely 
be expected to have lighter proportions than free- 
standing columns. 


If then we hypothetically assign a value of 0.63 m. 
(0.75-0.12 m.), on the analogy of the Clytemnestra 
facade,** as the diameter of the foot of the Phaistos 
half-columns this would yield a column height, 
at the proportion of the Clytemnestra facade, of 


over 814 m., or at the proportion of the Atreus 
facade, of over 7, m. Since the total height of 
the two lower storeys, north of the Phaistos Central 
Court, as we have proposed to restore them, would 
amount to a little under seven meters it would 
not seem at all out of order to restore the lower 
half-columns as extending to the bottom of the 
third storey. This would amount to eleven lower 


44 JOAI 10 (1907) 60, fig. 17. 

45 Festos Il, 473. 

46 Values from 0.65 to 0.60 m. would make no significant 
difference to our argument; Miss Banti uses 0.60 m. 

47On Room 25 see AJA 60 (1956) 155-57; one of the inner 
columns of that room is there restored as nearly 9:1. 

48 Yet much LM III pottery was found in 59 (see note 17 
supra). 

49 The only other examples of half-columns in the second 
millennium of which I know were found recently by Woolley 
at Alalakh (Tell Atchana) in Syria. Woolley does not cite the 
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diameters. To restore half-columns in the third 
storey about half the height of the lower ones would 
seem a reasonable further conjecture. 

Figure 2 presents in visual form the results 
reached above. Included «is the east facade of the 
Magazine Block which, as we have argued, should 
be considered as constituting an architectural unit 
with the N. CC. Block. It will be seen that the 
lofty facade of Room 25 with its great central 
column harmonizes satisfactorily with the scale 
of the two-storeyed half-columns on either side of 
the doorway of the N. CC. Block.‘ How the 
facade of the storey above Room 25 should be 
restored I see no way of determining; possibly 
as an open portico with a row of columns which 
would thus correspond to the half-columns re- 
stored in the third storey on the north facade. 

If our restoration of the architectural treatment 


‘of the Phaistos N. CC. Block facade is approxi- 


mately correct it would appear that it may have 
been the ultimate inspiration of such tholoi as the 
two at Mycenae which we have discussed. That it 
could have been the direct inspiration seems im- 
possible since the palace appears to have been 
destroyed at least a century before the tombs were 
built.“* Yet when we remember that Mycenaean 
architecture was at least as thoroughly indebted 
to Minoan architecture for its decorative forms as 
was Roman to Greek it seems difficult to believe 
that the decoration of the Mycenaean facades was 
an original creation of the Mainlanders. Anyone 
who is inclined to maintain such an opinion should 
feel some cause for hesitation when he reflects that 
so incomplete is our knowledge of Minoan archi- 
tecture that were it not for this single instance at 
Phaistos we would not know that the Minoans 
were acquainted with the half-column at all.** This 
would have left one quite free to attribute to the 
Mainlanders the invention of this form! I would 
Cretan examples in his to my mind thoroughly unconvincing 
attempts to find resemblances between the architecture of the 
Syrian and Cretan palaces (I grant certain similarities in fresco 
painting), Alalakh (1955) 116, 228, and A Forgotten Kingdom 
(1953) 76£. The half-columns occur on either side of a door- 
way in a 16th century B.c. gateway building and in a 14th 
century house (Alalakh 142 and fig. 54d; 186, fig. 65, House 
37A). I would not admit the so-called half-column in the 


Tomb of the Double Axes, Archaeologia 65 (1914) 36, fig. 49, 
pl. v1. 
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suggest, therefore, either that the facades of the two 
Mycenaean tholoi had earlier, now lost, Mainland 
forerunners; or that some Minoan structure with 
half-columns was still extant when the Treasury 


50In a letter of Oct. 31, 1954 Miss Banti wrote me, “I 
do not think that the half columns on either side of the door 
40-41 could be two storeys high. In 1951 we found two round 
holes in the slabs of the Central Court in front of door 40-41 
(BdA 37 [1952] 321, fig. 2). This could mean nothing but 
two wooden columns and a small portico in front of the door. 
Though wider than the door it was not large enough to allow 
the hypothesis of its reaching the 2nd floor.” And in a letter 
of Nov. 20, 1954, “I remember having discarded the restora- 
tion you propose for door 40-41 because it was too much 
‘Mainland’ and we only have proofs of its existence at a later 
period than Phaistos is.” I have examined and measured the 
two holes Miss Banti mentions with care. The western one is 
very roughly circular with a diameter of about 0.40 m. It is 
situated opposite a point about 7 cm. west of the center of 
the niche west of the door to 41 and about 2.50 m. to the 
south. The other hole, about 6.95 m. to the east, is quite 
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of Atreus was built. Perhaps we shall some day 
discover the missing link.*° 
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irregular, measuring about 0.46 m. east to west by 0.43 m. 
north to south; it lies opposite a point east of the niche east 
of the door to 41, displaced about 0.59 m. east of where it 
should be in order to be symmetrical with the first hole; it is 
2.32 m. from the north facade. The irregularity of the holes 
and of their positions, and the lack of relationship with the 
position of the half-columns seems to me decisive against their 
indicating a portico-like structure in front of the door; I would 
suggest that they are merely another instance of the numerous 
disturbances caused by later building activities, perhaps even 
during the LM III partial reoccupation. Another possibility 
is that the two holes mark the position of trees planted in the 
court (with others?) for their shade or perhaps for religious 
reasons, since trees are well known to have played an im- 
portant part in Cretan religion; Parrot believes that palm trees 
grew in the great court of the Middle Bronze Age palace at 
Mari on the Euphrates (Mari Il, 57). 
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with technical reports by Mr. R. M. Organ, Dr. O. W. Ellis, 
Dr. R. M. Brick, Dr. R. Sneyers, Dr. E. E. Herzfeld and 
Dr. F. K. Naumann 


Surveys of the early history of iron-working have 
been made by many experts. Here it is necessary to 
refer only to some of the earliest known examples 
of worked iron. For it seems that in the fourth and 
third millennia B.c. the craftsmen to whom the 
smelting of copper and the working of bronze was 
a traditional craft, with many centuries of skillful 
and artistic workmanship to their credit, sometimes 
became curious as to what use they might put some 
of the numerous masses of iron ore which came to 
the surface of many hills on the southern side of the 
Black Sea, and in various districts of India and of 
China. The craftsmen began to smelt the ore and 
to forge the bloom into useful tools, though, as 
Homer tells us, their iron was “wrought with much 
toil.” A few specimens of worked iron of the fifth 
and fourth millennia are known, such as the iron 
beads found in prehistoric graves at Gerar in Egypt, 
which are of meteoric iron. A millennium later is 
the iron blade from Tell Asmar (ca. 2800 B.c.), 
which Desch found to be made from man-smelted 
iron. Later again is a sword with a crescent-shaped 
gold pommel and a long golden hand-grip of 
rectangular section. Two half-tubes of gold, with 
crenellated edges, decorate the scabbard. This 
weapon, dating from 2400-2100 B.c., was found at 
Alaca Hiyik, near Ankara, by Dr. Hamil Kosay, 
and is now in the Archaeolgical Museum at Ankara 
(pl. 65, fig. 1). Later, by perhaps a millennium, is 
the sword of Tutankhamen (ca. 1360 B.c.), which 
was found within his innermost, gold coffin and 

11t is no uncommon thing for the fame of some rare product 
to spread far from the country of its origin. Throughout the 
ages the search for an efficient weapon has been universal, 
and fine weapons travelled far. The story of the “pattern 
welded” swords is a case in point. These are swords with 
twisted strips of steel and iron welded into the blade. Though 
in all probability made only at a few places in the Rhine 
Valley, their efficiency and beauty were so great that their 
reputation spread throughout Europe, and warriors from many 


lands sought to possess them. They became the favourite weapon 
of the Teutonic and Scandinavian warriors of the first to the 
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was evidently one of his most cherished possessions. 
When the coffin was opened the weapon was found 
to be in perfect condition, uncorroded, and with but 
a few small spots of tarnish. It is believed to have 
been made of meteoric iron (nickel steel) and in 
all probability was a present from the ruler of one 
of the iron-working districts of Asia Minor. How 
keenly such presents were appreciated may be learnt 
from the well known letter from a Hittite king, 
Hattusilis III (ca. 1283-1260 B.c.) to another ruler, 
probably Shalmaneser I, King of Assyria. 

“As to the good iron about which thou hast 
written to me. Goou iron is not available in my 
sealed store-house in Kizzuwadna. It is a bad time 
for producing iron. I have written that they should 
produce sorne good iron. So far they have not 
finished iit. When they have finished I will send it 
to you. To-day however I have sent you a dagger- 
blade of iron.” 

Kizzuwadna, it is now agreed, was situated in 
Cilicia. The letter proves that iron weapons were 
still rare, and that even at this period, the thirteenth 
century before Christ, the king of the Hittites had 
no easy access to supplies of smelted iron.’ 

In the earliest Near Eastern examples of iron- 
working the smith’s actual workmanship is of a 
fairly simple character; flattened strips of iron coiled 
to produce beads, and straightforward forge work 
for the blades. Many early tools and weapons were 
unhardened. But until a method of hardening iron 
had been discovered this metal was a less useful 
eleventh centuries, and the Sagas and Eddas contain many 
stories which enshrine their fame. The Vandals in their passage 
from Eastern Germany through Europe acquired some of these 
weapons and carried them through Spain to their campaigns 
in North Africa, where they conquered Carthage in a.p. 439. 
Then they built a fleet, captured Rome (455), and made them- 
selves masters of the greater Mediterranean islands. A few years 
later their king sent to Theodoric, the Ostro-Goth, King of 
Rome (493-526), a present of some pattern welded swords, 


thus repeating the gesture made by the Hittite king, Hattusilis, 
seventeen centuries before. 
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material than bronze, which could be hardened by 
hammering. We come now to work in iron and 
steel of much higher quality than the smith’s earlier 
efforts could produce. 

In recent years a number of finely designed steel 
daggers or short swords, all having their hilts 
decorated with human heads and figures of crouchi- 
ing lions, dating from some unknown early period, 
have found their way from the Near East into 
various collections. No closely comparable material 
is known, and their place of origin has not been 
exactly ascertained, though a number of the weap- 
ons have been found in tombs in Luristan. 

The modern history of these weapons begins with 
Herzfeld’s discovery at Leningrad, in 1935, of a 
catalogue of the Khanenko collection at Kiev, 
Russia, in which reference was made to a dagger, 
said to be of iron, which was in that collection. 
Herzfeld made a special journey to see the piece 
in question. Of it he wrote “It is the identical dag- 
ger, from the same mould, acquired at Samsun, 
east of Sinope, before 1900—I believe about 1890. 
No such dagger had come from Luristan before 
1930, and the Khanenko piece was certainly not 
brought from Luristan to Samsun before 1900, but 
was found in one of the many tumuli of that region 
of Pontus. The iron daggers are indeed a foreign 
element among Luristan bronzes, and though only 
one of the specimens is known to have come from 
Pontus, that must be the original provenance of 
them all. In Pontus, iron, easily workable, lies above 
ground. This rare occurrence accounts partly for 
the important political role this land played after 
the middle of the second millennium, when Egyp- 
tians bartered their gold, Babylonians their lapis 
lazuli, for iron.” 

Now if Herzfeld is correct in attributing the 
centre of manufacture of these weapons to Pontus, 
his opinion fits in well (a) with the extensive iron 
ore deposits along the south coast of the Black Sea, 
(b) with the location in E. Pontus of the Moschi 
and Tibareni (= Meshech and Tubal of the Bible) 
the original smiths who worked iron, and (c) the 
location of the Chalybes who, in the western world, 
tradition says invented steel. 

Herzfeld does not explain what he means by the 
words “the identical dagger. . . .” We may ask 
“identical with what?” Presumably he means that 


2E. E. Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East (1941) 135-393 
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the weapon he saw in the Khanenko Collection at 
Kiev was the same weapon as that whicif‘had been 
acquired many years before at Samsun on the Black 
Sea coast. He believed that it had been found in 
one of the many tumuli of that region of Pontus. 
But he gives no evidence that this was so, nor does 
he state where the tumulus was situated. Also, he 
evidently believed that the weapon was of cast iron, 
for his words “from the same mould” imply that 
the technique employed in its manufacture was 
that of the foundry. But, as is shown in this paper, 
these weapons prove to be of wrought steel. 

At the present time swords of this type are to be 
found in the following collections, and without 
doubt further specimens will be recorded, as frag- 
ments of many others are said by Godard to have 
been discovered in tombs in the Zagros mountains. 

. Khanenko Collection, Kiev. 

. Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
Toronto. 

. British Museum, London. 

. University Museum, Philadelphia. 

. Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Brussels. 

. Louvre, Paris. 

. University Museum, Hamburg. 

. Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, Chicago. 

. Museum, ‘teheran. 


. Deutsches Klingenmuseum, Solingen- 
Grafrath. 

11. Dusseldorf. 

Although these works are generally recorded as 
coming from Luristan there is no evidence to show 
that they were made there. A characteristic feature 
of so many of the early works found in Luristan 
is that their makers were interested in the casting 
of bronze rather than the forging of iron. For the 
development of that craft we should look further 
north—to the lands known to the Greeks as those 
of the Chalybes—to Pontus and the western slopes 
of the Caucasus. 

Kermanshah in Luristan, in whose neighbour- 
hood many of these swords are said to have been 
found, is but 400 miles from Lake Van, and 600 
miles from the Black Sea coast: distances within 
easy trading-caravan range. 

From early times in the Near East, as elsewhere, 
direct work was done with knife, chisel, punch and 


fig. 252. 
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drill upon stone, wood and bone; and with tracer 
and punch on bronze, gold and silver. But it is 
improbable, so soon after the introduction of iron, 
when worked specimens were rare and much- 
treasured possessions, that the skill of the smiths 
had advanced sufficiently to enable them to make 
carved or wrought dies or stamps for the mass pro- 
duction of the human heads or the crouching lions 
which are to be found on these sword handles. Such 
dies would have been useful if they could have 
been hardened, when they might have been em- 
ployed as shaped punches to produce on the red-hot 
metal an eye or perhaps a head. However, in the 
extremely smooth, level and true surfaces between 
the transverse ridges on the handles of these swords 
(pl. 65, fig. 6) we seem to have evidence for the 
use of the “flatter.” This is a smith’s tool, a solidly- 
made steel punch, employed with a handle made 
from an iron rod (or perhaps, in early times, a 
withy). The tool has a flat face, perhaps 144 inch 
square. It is held upon the red-hot work and blows 
are struck on it either by the smith or his helper. 
Still, we must remember that the hardening of 
steel was in its infancy until about the 12th-oth 
centuries B.c. when, as a direct result of the dis- 
cover of methods of hardening and occasionally of 
tempeiing steel, the true Iron Age can be said to 
begin. 

Although there is a superficial resemblance be- 
tween all the known specimens of these swords, 
yet if they are closely examined no two are found 
to be quite alike. A comparison of the published 
measurements of the component parts of the hilt, 
the shape of the transverse ridges and their position 
in relation to each other, the varied tapering forms 
of the intervening rectangular-sectioned portions 
of the hilt, the position of the heads on the pommel- 
disc and the inclination of their beards to the rec- 
tangular hilt below them, confirm the impression 
that, though corrosion has made direct comparison 
difficult, the weapons were forged individually, 
though from a single design. 

The formation of the lions and of the human 
heads would have been effected first by forging, 
then the finer details would be added by means of 
chasing tools and punches, for there is no indication 
of the employment of cutting tools upon them. The 
blade of the Toronto specimen has been tested for 
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evidence of hardening by heat treatment. A sample 
from the tip of the blade showed it to be of un- 
hardened unlaminated steel, with a Vickers hard- 
ness number of 190. The omission of hardening 
treatment on this weapon suggests that it was prob- 
ably made before goo s.c. For early in the first 
millennium before Christ the discovery of the 
method of heat-hardening steel led to the great 
development in the use of iron which is so char- 
acteristic a feature of the centuries which followed. 
So the lack of hardening in a weapon of this im- 
portance is a fairly clear indication that the process 
was as yet unknown at the time and place of its 
manufacture. 

Just as the earliest books printed with moveable 
type are in many ways unsurpassed, so here, the 
sword handles forged in the new metal, steel, by 
these pioneer smiths of the Near East, exhibit skill 
of a high order, and no comparable steel sword-hilts 
have been found in any other land before the time 
of the Renaissance in sixteenth century Europe. 

Some of the wedge-shaped lateral pieces, formed 
like crouching lions, as on Herzfeld’s drawing and 
on the other specimens, were fastened to the body 
of the hilt by welded joints. That on the British 
Museum specimen, as shown in the attached metal- 
lurgical report by R. M. Organ,® proved to be not 
a good weld, though the joint had held for 3,000 
years. The smith had tried to make it strong by 
hammering round it the edges of the recess in 
which the piece fits, but these edges were not 
welded. In some of the other specimens, in that of 
Toronto, for example, the weld seems to be perfect. 

An interesting characteristic of these weapons is 
the thickened, blunted section of the blade adjoin- 
ing the hilt. It extends about %4 inch along the 
cutting edges. Many of the swords and rapiers of 
the Middle Ages in Europe were provided with 
this device, which is known as the ricasso. It was 
intended to protect the forefinger from injury when 
it was curled round the upper part of the blade 
in some modes of attack or defence. It should be 
remembered that in the East a dagger or knife is 
not held in the manner so beloved by the illustra- 
tors of our melodramas, with the blade next to the 
little finger. It is generally held pointing forwards 
in preparation for the characteristic upward thrust 


3 Like the joint on the iron head-rest of Tutankhamen (1360 B.c.). 
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at abdomen or chest. The effective grip on these 
weapons therefore includes the ricasso. The hand is 
placed well forward, clear of the pommel, which 
here, with its projecting bearded heads, would 
seriously interfere with the use of the weapon if it 
were grasped in the ordinary manner of the swords- 
man. It is probable that the spaces between the pro- 
jecting collars on the hilt were filled by gaily 
coloured coiled and plaited cords, or leather thongs. 
Herzfeld’s specimen was examined many years 
ago, and reported that “a chemical and microscopic 
analysis . . . speaks of wrought iron.” Analyses of 
the London, Toronto, Philadelphia, Brussels and 
Hamburg specimens have been made, and in each 
case the material was found to be wrought steel, 
as shown in the reports given infra; and the sword 
and bracelet of similar fabric, at Philadelphia, were 
found to be of forged iron, though no note of their 
carbon content seems to have been published. 
References to the specimens reported include the 

following: 
1. “Antiquités de la region du Dnieper. Collec- 
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tion B. Khanenko,” Kiev. Livraisons 1-6 (1899-1922) 
pl. xxv. E. E. Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East 
(1941) fig. 252; pp. 135-39. 

2. M. Spence and W. Needler, “An Iron Dagger 
from Luristan,” Bulletin of the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Archaeology 23 (May 1955) fig. 14, 
pp. 14-24, with a careful survey of the evidence for 
origin and dating. 

3. British Museum Catalogue. No. 1933 10-16-7. 
And report by R. M. Organ, printed infra. 

4. University Museum, Philadelphia. U.M. 30- 
38-18. Leon Legrain, “Luristan Bronzes in the Uni- 
versity Museum,” pl. x1; p. 16. 

5. Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Brussels. 
Speleers, Bulletin des Musées 5 (1933) 111. 

6. The Louvre, Paris. David Weill Collection. 

7. The Museum, Hamburg. ZAssyr (17 May 
1953) 187; pl. 1. And Dr. F. K. Naumann, “Ex- 
amination of an Iron Luristan Short Sword,” infra. 

8. Chicago. Oriental Institute of the University. 

g. Teheran Museum. 

10. Teheran, Maleki Collection. 


The measurements of some of these weapons, as quoted in their published descrip- 


tions, are: 


British Museum 
270 x 26 
160 
86 x 70 
44x18 


Hamburg 


Blade 
Hilt 
Top 
Guard 


Total length 
Length of handle 175 mm. 
Diameter of disc 75 mm. 
Diameter with heads 95 mm. 
Thickness of disc 8 mm. 


430 mm. 


Total length 

Maximum width of 
blade 

Maximum thickness 
of blade 

Width of handle 

Thickness of handle 


Toronto Philadelphia 


280 x 25 279 X 3I mm. 
130° 140. «mm. 
76 80 x 62 mm. 
_ 42 X 21 mm. 


Brussels 


Hamburg 


430 mm. 540 mm. 
30 mm. 


5mm. 


26 mm. 


The width of the handle is greater in its upper third, as it approaches the pommel. 


*Or 165 mm. measured from the top of the heads to % inch below the lions. 
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REPORTS ON CERTAIN SPECIMENS*® 


A. London. B. Toronto. 


A. LONDON 


The London specimen was examined by Mr. 
R. M. Organ, Chief Experimental Officer, Research 
Laboratory of the British Museum. He reports: 


A Steel Sword. 9th-7th century B.C. 
British Museum No. 123304 (W.A.A. 1933, 10-16-7) 


INTRODUCTION 


Metallographic observation of the features of this 
weapon have been limited to those which could be 
made without seriously altering its appearance. 
Thus it was at first intended to carry out a careful 
examination merely of the metal of the pommel 
disc together with a cursory examination of the 
interesting welded-on side lions. These showed 
weld-lines not apparent on any of the other weapons 
of this type. However, an accident led to one of the 
“welded-on” lions becoming detached, so a more 
detailed examination became possible. But the 
fragile state of the blade made it unsafe to attempt 
metallographic examination for evidence of temper- 
ing. 

DESCRIPTION 


The weapon (pl. 65, fig. 2) is a long blade, ap- 
parently made in one piece with the handle. Two 
side pieces, lions, pl. 66, fig. 3A & B, appear to 
have been added to the main piece. Overall length 
43 cm. Centre of gravity 104 mm. from the top of 
the head decorations. 


THE METAL OF THE POMMEL DISC 


In order to observe the structure of the metal, a 
section was polished on one edge of the pommel 
disc. In order that successive polishing operations 
should take place in parallel planes it was necessary 
to provide additional points of support for the 
object. This was done by rigidly attaching to the 
blade (with a temporary fastening) a crosspiece 
of wood carrying a steel ball at each of its ends. 
Thus a three-point support on the polishing plane 
was provided, two points being steel balls and the 
third the edge of the disc to be polished. The loca- 
tion of the section made was of necessity midway 


between the heads. The edge of the disc was rubbed 


C. Philadelphia. D. Brussels. 


E. Kiev. F. Hamburg. 


on abrasives carried on the plate glass which sup- 
ported the steel balls of the polishing jig. Abrasives 
used were, in turn: wet silicon carbide papers 240 
and 400: diamantine (30) in wax, dry: diamond 
dusts 4-84 and o-1p, lubricated with paraffin oil: a 
paste of heavy magnesia. 

The "general appearance of this section is shown 
in pls 66, fig. 4. 

The metal is heavily mineralized and exhibits an 
outer layer of haematite (a), which is soft, red- 
brown in colour, and has little power of specular 
reflection from the polished surface. Inside this 
layer is a fissured layer of magnetite (b), hard, 
black and very reflective. In the centre is the pol- 
ished metal (c), deeply entered from the side and 
from above by magnetite. The centre of this section 
is about 2 mm. below the original oxide surface, 
which has been removed by the polishing. 

The polished surface contains lines of slag in- 
clusions running parallel with and near the mid 
plane of the disc. 

The polished section was etched with 3°% nital 
and a series of photographs (one of these is pl. 66, 
fig. 5) was taken along the path marked in pl. 66, 
fig. 4. The structure revealed is of ferrite in pearlite 
and indicates a normalized steel. It may contain 
about 0.5°%% carbon, although this estimate would 
have to be modified if manganese were known to 
be present. The group of non-metallic inclusions 
shown in pl. 66, fig. 4, may be seen as black areas 
on the centre-line of fig. 5. 

The ferrite crystals have been laid down at the 
grain boundaries of the austenite from which the 
steel cooled. The rate of cooling has been rapid 
enough to prevent all ferrite diffusing to the grain 
boundaries and so the beginnings of a Widman- 
statten pattern are visible in some grains. The fact 
that there is no preferred direction of the ferrite 
grains shows that no working of the metal has 
taken place while it was cooling for the last time 
below Ac3 (750.° C. for 0.5°%/ carbon steel). Perhaps 
other parts of the weapon were being worked on 
during this particular cooling. 

The section is uniform in structure along its 
width and length, no case-hardening or decarburiza- 
tion being observable. This may be because the 


5 Not all of the photographs referred to in these reports have been reproduced. 
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whole section is limited to a portion near the sur- 
face of the metal. 

It is thus certain that the disc of the hilt is not 
made of cast iron, as some descriptions have sug- 
gested, but is of steel forged into shape. 


THE CROUCHING LIONS BESIDE THE TOP OF THE BLADE 


The fixing of the side-pieces A & B (pl. 66, fig. 3) 
is of some interest. The shape of the junction be- 
tween them and the hilt (fig. 3) suggests that the 
ancient smith aimed at holding in place the side 
blocks of triangular section (the lions) by forging 
the hilt round them, to grip the corners of their 
bases. The fact that the junction line is obvious is 
evidence that the weld was not perfect. Indeed, no 
place can now be found where metal is continuous 
across the joint. It may be that the smith later found 
that his added pieces could be securely fixed even 
if not locked properly, and thus he discovered that 
he could weld metal to metal. 

Owing to an accident one of the side pieces be- 
came loose and was carefully detached. There was 
a narrow cavity between the parts. Both adjacent 
surfaces were covered with oxide of various colours 
which incorporated black tubercles and _ blisters 
typical of rusting processes in the presence of certain 
bacteria. In addition there was a curious narrow 
ridge of bright red oxide whose origin is obscure. 
Both blisters and ridge required a certain amount 
of space between adjacent pieces of metal in which 
to form. 

This side piece had been locked to the main mass 
of metal so well that it was only found possible 
eventually to refit it when the lion was cooled in a 
mixture of solid carbon dioxide and acetone. 

It seems probable that this locking technique was 
a precursor of welding proper and that in this sword 
we have one of the last of its type, since all the 
other known weapons of this pattern appear to 
have been genuinely forge-welded. 


B. TORONTO 


The Toronto specimen was examined by Dr. 
O. W. Ellis, Director of the Department of Engi- 
neering and Metallurgy, Ontario Research Founda- 
tion, Toronto. He reports: 


Microscopic Examination of Sample Removed from 
Pommel of a Luristan Sword (pl. 65, fig. 6) 
Plate 67, fig. 8, shows a section of a small sample 
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removed from the pommel of the sword at the 
position shown in pl. 67, fig. 7. This section includes 
a number of non-metallic inclusions which lie 
parallel to the upper and lower surfaces of the 
pommel. Numerous non-metallic inclusions of the 
same type were found throughout the centre of the 
section. The size of these non-metallic inclusions 
supports the view that the metal from which the 
pommel was made was manufactured by what are 
now out of date methods. The metal cannot be de- 
scribed as wrought iron, in view of the relatively 
high carbon content. 

Plate 67, fir. 8, shows, at a magnification of 100 
diameters, a section (etched in 3° nital) approxi- 
mately 0.15” from the rim of the pommel. Here 
can be seen a number of non-metallic inclusions. 
Most of these lie near the centre line of the section 
shown in this figure, which corresponds approxi- 
mately in position to the centre line lying between 
the two roughly parallel circular surfaces of the 
pommel. 

Microscopic examination of the etched sample as 
a whole brought out the interesting facts that the 
pommel, to judge by the structure of the sample, 
comprised (a) a case of low carbon steel, (b) a 
core of medium carbon steel (0.45-0.65°%/% C.) which 
contained more non-metallic inclusions than the 
case. 

It is probable that the pommel, and in all prob- 
ability the haft, of the sword were fashioned out 
of steel having a content of from 0.45% to 0.65°/ 
of carbon, and that during the process of fashioning 
the pommel and haft, the steel was decarburized 
superficially to an appreciable depth while, con- 
currently, many of the non-metallic inclusions 
which were present near the surface of the original 
ingot of steel were extruded from it. 

There are no evidences of cold work remaining 
in the structure. The possibility that the pommel 
and haft were cold worked cannot be entirely dis- 
counted, but it seems unlikely that, after cold work- 
ing, the sword would have been reheated unless it 
were for the purpose of hardening the blade by 
quenching in water from above at least 735°C.— 
quenching would, in this case, be normally followed 
by drawing. It would be of considerable interest to 
check the structure of the blade, which would in- 
volve the removal of but a fragment of steel from 
the very tip of the blade—a very much smaller 
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fragment than that removed from the pommel. 

It seems most likely that the pommel, if not the 
haft and blade, were fashioned when hot, with a 
finishing temperature of very roughly 800° C., that 
during this process the steel, originally having a 
carbon content throughout of somewhere between 
0.45% and 0.65°4, was superficially decarburized 


and that concurrently the non-metallic inclusions 
which it contained were extruded, as a result of 
hot working, from the outer layers of the pommel. 


Microscopic Examination of Further Samples 
from Luristan Sword 


INTRODUCTION 


Our previous report dealt with some of the char- 
acteristics of a small sample removed from the 
edge of the pommel of this sword. The question 
at issue was whether the pommel was cast or forged. 
It was shown by microscopic examination that at 
least that part of the pommel from which the small 
sample was removed had been forged. It seemed 
likely that the whole sword had been forged, but 
this could not be determined without seriously 
damaging the weapon. 

However, permission was obtained for us to re- 
move samples (1) from the free end of the beard 
on one of the heads with which the pommel was 
decorated and (2) from the tip of the blade. This 
report deals with the microscopic examination of 
these samples. 


SAMPLE FROM FREE END OF BEARD 


Plate 68, fig. 9 is a photostat copy of a very rough 
sketch of the section of the beard which was the 
subject of examination. It will be seen that the steel 
forming the beard is at this section divided into 
more or less three separate areas, these tending to 
lap over one another. It should be borne in mind 
that the parts which in this section seem to be 
almost separate from one another were joined 
securely to parts of the beard closer to the head. 

The samples A, B, C and D in plate 68, figs. 9 
and 10, refer to photomicrographs which are dis- 
cussed below. 

Figure 10 shows the structure of an almost com- 
plete cross section of the beard cogresponding in 
position to the area in fig. 9 occupied by the samples 
A, B, C and D. 

The structure of the steel in this part of the beard 
varies considerably as one passes from back to 
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front. The structure towards the back of the beard 
suggests that the steel here is relatively high in 
carbon, 0.55 to 0.65°% at a guess. The carbon falls off 
fairly uniformly as one passes from the back to the 
centre of the beard and then quite rapidly as one 
approaches the front of the beard. If it were assumed 
that the craftsman who made this sword started 
with a piece of steel having a uniform carbon 
content of 0.55 to 0.66°%/, which is probably rather 
unlikely, as the pommel took shale, its outer parts, 
the faces and the fronts of the beards became de- 
carburized, so much so that the steel at the surface 
of the beard was in places rendered almost free 
from carbon (see pl. 70, fig. 10C). 

It is not improbable, as suggested above, that 
whoever made the sword had at his command a 
piece of steel which varied considerably in carbon 
content within itself owing to the manner in which 
it was produced. It seems likely also that during 
the forging of the piece the slaggy matter which 
was present in the steel after it had been reduced 
from ore was, under the action of a hammer, 
squeezed out of the steel and concentrated near its 
surface. This would account for the relatively large 
amount of non-metallic material which can be seen 
in pl. 70, fig. 10C. It would also account for the 
apparent lapping of the metal over the non-metallic 
impurities in this part of the beard. 

The fact that the sections shown in pl. 69, figs. 
10A and 10B, are relatively free from non-metallic 
impurities seems to confirm the idea that forging 
resulted in the extrusion of non-metallic material 
from the centre of the forging as a result of ham- 
mering. 

Towards the right of pl. 70, fig. 10D, can be 
seen the channel which separates the main body 
of the beard at this section from the wing of steel 
which forms the right hand side of the beard at this 
section (the left hand side of the section is shown 
in pl. 68, fig. 9). This wing was attached to the 
rest of the beard at this section by nothing more 
than a thread of steel, but must have been well 
secured to the beard elsewhere. 

It will be observed that the stringers of non- 
metallic inclusions in pl. 70, fig. 10D, lie roughly 
parallel to the channel and to the root of the cavity 
at the back of the beard (see fig. 9). This suggests 
that the face and beard were formed from a piece 
of steel attached to the pommel having a T-shaped 
cross section. 

Either by forcing the T-section piece into a die 
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or hammering it with a countersunk punch en- 
graved with the features of the face, the arms of 
the T were bent backwards. Before this was done 
the stringers of inclusions in all probability lay 
parallel to the arm of the T; afterwards they occu- 
pied the positions shown in figs. 10D and 9. 


SAMPLE FROM TIP OF BLADE 


The structure of this sample is shown at a mag- 
nification of 500 diameters in pl. 67, fig. 11. The 
structure resembles that of a modern razor blade. 
It is a structure which one associates with Damascus 
blades (see paper by N. Belaiew on “Damascene 
Steel,” Jour. Iron and Steel Inst. 97, No. 1 [1918] 
417-39). However, much to our surprise, we found 
that the steel had an average Vickers hardness 
number of 190 only, which means that the blade 
had not been quenched and drawn to give it the 
properties one generally associates with a Dama- 
scene blade. In technical terms the structure in pl. 
67, fig. 11 consists of spheroids of cementite (iron 
carbide) in a matrix of ferrite (iron) rather than 
of spheroids of cementite in a matrix of martensite, 
which is the structure of steel when correctly 
hardened. 

It seems probable that the craftsman who made 
this sword was aware of the means whereby such 
blades were made and hardened, but he did not 
harden the blade. It is not impossible that daggers 
were not always hardened, on the one hand because 
they were short and did not require the strength 
and flexibility of swords and, on the other hand, 
because they were not subjected to the conditions 
under which swords were used. The possibility 
exists that this sword might have been a ceremonial 
weapon. However, the unhardened blade of the 
one now in question would lose its edge quickly, 
particularly if it were employed as a weapon in 
combat. It would have been quite suitable, however, 
for the purpose which Ehud had in mind when 
he visited Eglon, the king of Moab (Judges 3: 21, 
22). 


C. PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia specimen was examined by 
Dr. R. M. Brick, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He reported on the sword and on the bracelet of 
similar workmanship as follows: “Both specimens 
(U.M. 30-38-18 iron sword; U.M. 30-38-28 iron 
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ring or bracelet) were of forged iron.” (Pl. 71, 


figs. 12, 13.) 


D. BRUSSELS 


Report by Dr. R. Sneyers, Chef de Laboratoire, 
Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Parc du Cin- 
quantenaire, Bruxelles, to Monsieur G. Goossens, 
Attaché, Asie Antérieure, M.R.A.H., kindly sup- 
plied by Count Joseph de Borchgrave d’Altena, 
Conservateur en Chef. 


Examen d'une épée en fer du Luristan, No. 
d'inventaire 0.982. Longueur totale 54 cm. 


(pl. 71, fig. 14) 
PAR METALLOGRAPHIE: 


Un polissage sur le disque de la poignée permet 
de constater que le métal est en fer carburé trés 
hétérogéne, 4 structure de ferrite + perlite avec 
impuretés. Certaines plages du méme polissage 
présentent des quantités trés variables de perlite. 
La teneur en carbone maximum évaluée par métal- 
lographie est de l’ordre de 0.4°/. On ne voit aucune 
trace d’écrouissage. Il ne s’agit nullement d’une 
fonte, la teneur en carbone étant absolument trop 


faible. 


E. KIEV 


Dr. E. E. Herzfeld reports that a metallographic 
examination of an iron sword in the Khanenko 
Collection, Kiev, Russia, was made, and that the 
handle was found to be of wrought, not cast iron, 


as had been believed. 


F. HAMBURG 


The report on the Hamburg sword by Dr. F. K. 
Naumann, which follows, is of exceptional value. 
It throws much new light upon the structure of 
the weapon, and on the technical methods em- 
ployed in the munition works of this early period. 
The original publication is too long to quote here 
in full, but the relevant portions of the report, 
which deal with the structure, the metallurgical 
and chemical composition of the weapon, are given 
below (Report from the Max Planck Institute for 
Iron Research Treatise 731. Report No. 19 of the 
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Historical Department of the Society of German 
Metallurgists) : 


Examination of an iron Luristan short sword, 


by Dr. Friedrich Karl Naumann in Dusseldorf 


A Luristan short sword (pl. 72, fig. 15) which 
to outward appearance might have consisted of 
cast iron, was examined radiographically, metal- 
lographically and chemically. It is shown that the 
sword is not cast, but composed of a number of 
forged separate parts. The processes of examination, 
carried out with careful treatment of the find, are 
described. . . . 

The sword was placed at our disposal by the 
Hamburg Museum for Arts and Craft. Its total 
length is 43 cm. The exceedingly rusty blade, of 
30 mm. maximum width and 5 mm. thickness, 
seems to supply evidence for a thickened central 
ridge. 

The broad faces at the lower part of the hilt are 
reinforced; the hilt being thickened on the wider 
faces of the handle, and ornamented on each of its 
narrower faces with a figure, perhaps a recumbent 
animal. At the line of transition between the figure 
and the hilt section, a narrow ridge runs down 
alongside the figure like a welded or soldered part. 
Perhaps it is an indication as to the method by 
which the figures were fixed. 

Strangely enough the handle is placed at right 
angles to the blade. The handle is 26 mm. wide and 
g mm. thick, and is subdivided into three sections 
by two encircling rings. In the upper third the 
handle broadens at the transition to the pommel. 
The pommel consists of a circular plate of roughly 
75 mm. in diameter and 8 mm. in thickness. It 
bears, on the narrow sides of the handle, two 
bearded male heads facing outwards which are laid 
upon the pommel plate, with their curly wigs 
bound by a headband, while their beards protrude 
downwards below the plate. According to H. 
Potratz these heads correspond to the male type 
common to the North Syrian sphere of art in the 
first millennium, B.c. 

To produce an article of such complexity in cast- 
iron would no doubt require certain skill. The 
same, however, applies at least to the same extent 
if one considers the handle with hilt and pommel 
as being assembled from a number of wrought 
sections of iron. 

In order to make visible any joints which might 
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possibly exist that might support the assumption 
that the sword was an assembled structure, it was 
next examined by the magnetic powder process. 
By this method on the extremely rusty surface, a 
clear indication could nowhere be observed. 

Better insight into the structure of the sword 
could be hoped for from a radiation process. The 
ray had to be sufficiently hard to penetrate the thick 
cross-section. X-rays could not have fulfilled this 
demand. Apart from this, interference through 
white radiation with its powerful long-wave content 
had to be anticipated. For this reason radiation from 
Iridium-Isotope Ir 192 was used. With this the 
sword was radiographed from different directions. 
The pictures revealed noteworthy discoveries con- 
cerning the structure of the weapon. The sword 
then, excepting the three binding rivets, consists 
of at least ten separate parts. (pl. 72, fig. 16) 

On the broad faces of the blade below its entry 
into the hilt, two plates are attached by rivets, 
presumably to stem the blade against the hilt. Gaps 
between the plates and the blade are clearly recog- 
nizable in the radiograph (fig. 16)... . The lower 
section of the handle is split to take the blade. .. . 
The blade is fastened in the split by a single rivet. 
From the radiographs the structure of the hilt is 
not ascertainable beyond dispute. It is probably an 
integral part of the handle which is more thickly 
formed in its lower part. Seams are recognizable 
between the lower part of the handle and the 
figures on the narrow faces. If the figures were 
attached directly on to the handle then they could 
have been fixed only superficially. The ridges 
which run laterally and at the top along the figures 
and appear as darker seams, could be interpreted 
as welded or soldered parts. The fixing of the 
figures to the handle could also have been achieved 
by means of a groove, forged or chased in the 
narrow faces, into which the bases of the figures 
were fitted, and whose edges were then hammered 
against the figures so that a dovetailed joint re- 
sulted. At the same time it is possible to imagine 
the hilt-section as a right-angled shell, and the 
figures as integral parts of this shell. The shell 
could have been expanded by heat and fastened by 
contraction. .. . 

Both the ridges that subdivide the handle are 
clearly recognizable on the radiograph as wires that 
have been bent round it. Both the separating lines 
between handle and ridges, no less than the surface 
of contact in the wires, stand out clearly. 
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The joint structure of the pommel, and how it is 
fixed to the handle is again more difficult to dis- 
cover. A radiograph ‘taken from below at an angle 
. .. indicated a joint between handle and pommel- 
plate, from which may be deduced that the handle 
has been set into a slot in the plate. A radiograph 
cf the pommel-plate along a diameter parallel to 
the round surfaces was impossible with Iridium 
192. It was necessary for this to use a still more 
penetrating ray. For this purpose a Betatron with 
a radiographic strength of 15 MeV had to be 
used. ... In a photograph taken from below at an 
angle, the width of the slot in the pommel-plate 
now became evident. It is less than the width of 
the handle at its upper end. The handle then is 
set into the plate as a tenon. . . . After it was 
established through the radiographs that the handle 
of the sword was composed of a multiplicity of 
parts, the conclusion drawn from the outward form 
that the sword had been made by casting had lost 
much of its probability. There still remained the 
question whether separate parts, particularly the 
ornamental figures, consisted of cast-iron. This was 
only possible to decide by an analytical, or surer 
still, by a metallographic examination. For such an 
examination the thick layer of rust had first to be 
removed from the part to be examined. By means 
of the customary method of sectioning it would 
not have been possible without considerable damage 
to its appearance. However, it was possible by 
means of a special method of grinding to restrict 
the necessary interference to a great extent. 

The process consists of boring through the layers 
of rust with a fast rotating drill of obtuse conical 
shape, 1 mm. in diameter, as is used by micro- 
analysts, and then grinding the upper surface of the 
bore-hole with a wooden rod, adding elutriated 
emery and then polishing with argillaceous earth. 
The process had the disadvantage that the surface 
is difficult to grind evenly. Moreover, small particles 
of rust could not be prevented from breaking off 
from the surface and falling into the hole and 
producing scratches on the polished surface. There- 
fore, no very high demands could be made as to 
the condition of the bore-hole. However, it was 
sufficient for the practical elucidation of the ques- 
tions that arise here. Moreover, the process could 
doubtless still be improved. 

The first grinding carried out in this way was 
made on the flat face of the hilt, which in view 
of the above one can either imagine as a thickening 
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of the handle or as an integral part of an expanded 
shell. If this last suggestion is accurate the sub- 
stance of the figures of the hilt is at the same time 
determined with this grinding. Above all it was 
necessary to examine the figures, for if cast-iron 
had at all been used, they would most likely have 
been produced from it. After the process had been 
tried on this easily accessible place, one of the 
figures themselves was examined, namely, one of 
the male heads on the pommel-plate. The grinding 
was applied above on the head-band. . . . In the 
unetched ground surface one rough and several 
finer slag particles appear, such as are characteristic 
of wrought iron. The particles all extend in the 
same direction, which proves that the part has been 
forged. 

Flakes of graphite, which would appear in an 
unetched section had the hilt been produced from 
cast iron, were not observable. The structure de- 
veloped by etching consists of ferrite and a little 
pearlite. Consequently, lacking carbon, it is a 
specimen of wrought iron. A very similar structure 
was revealed by the grinding of the figure on the 
pommel. . . . The parts examined do not consist 
of cast-iron, but of forged wrought iron. If this ap- 
plies to these parts which are so complex in forma- 
tion, there are no grounds for assuming that parts of 
simpler form, such as the handle and pommel-plate, 
have been cast. The ridges on the handle have 
already been recognized in the radiograph as wires. 

Further, it seemed worth knowing how the 
figures had been attached to the hilt and pommel. 
The presence of caterpillar-like ridges alongside 
the figures of the hilt and at the sides of the heads 
of the pommel could, as was remarked, indicate a 
fixing by means of welding or soldering. A metal- 
lographic examination of the ridges by boring in 
the way above described, showed that these con- 
sisted of the same substance as the above examined 
parts. A soldering with non-iron metal is therefore 
excluded. Also, by analysis, no other metal could 
be discovered in the collected bore-dust, apart from 
iron and traces of calcium, magnesium and copper. 

It was obvious from the outset that the blade 
was not cast. With reference to the observed central 
fluting the idea had to be considered whether the 
blade was not assembled and ornamented by weld- 
ing together different layers of iron and steel in a 
similarly skilful manner, as is the case with the 
well-known Roman swords from the Nydam 
Moor. ... Such an examination, which would have 
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to comprise the whole cross-section of the blade 
was indeed impossible by the non-destructive 
process already described. But, because of the sig- 
nificance of the expected result, it was considered 
that a representative specimen might be obtained 
by sawing a piece, roughly 4 cm. in size, out 
of the centre of the blade. This sample was there- 
upon ground along its width and length, and later 
broken up after the metallographic examination. 
In the polished planes from surface to surface 
the blade revealed the characteristic structure of 
wrought steel with layers of differing carbon con- 
tent and numerous coarse slag particles. One surface 
layer corresponds to a steel of roughly 0.29%C. The 
ferrite is dispersed in the form of needles or sheets 
(Widmanstatten structure), which indicates that 
the blade had been highly heated and quickly 
cooled off in an earlier manufacturing stage. The 
pearlite is bunched together spherically. 

The last stage of manufacture, or treatment, 
thereupon followed at a comparatively low tem- 
perature (below 700°C.). The other surface layer 
has a very low carbon content and consists of 
a coarse-grained re-crystallized ferrite with fine 
needle-shaped outcrops which in the etching with 
sodium picrate prove to be tertiary cementite and 
a little pearlite. This zone is especially rich in many 
coarse, heterogeneously compounded and much- 
broken particles of silicate welding slag. It may 
be concluded from the structure of both zones, 
that the blade was forged complete in the region 
of re-crystallization, that is, at a temperature under 
700°C. 

Noteworthy is the presence of twinning in the 
coarse-grained ferrite. Such twins are formed under 
multi-axial tension through treatment by striking. 
Their formation is assisted by low temperature and 
a coarse-grained structure. 

Twinning is frequently observed in the structure 
of blades and edges of antique swords, knives and 
axes, and it may be concluded that they are a 
genuine mark of forging in those parts. As no 
grain-line is recognizable, the distortion that leads 
to the twin formation could have been produced, 
not by means of reforging when cold, but rather 
by single powerful straight blows. . . . 

The analytical examination of the sample taken 
from the blade showed the following chemical 
composition: 0.0679%,C; 0.23%Si; <o.01?,Mn; 
0.04%, P; 0.002% S. This thus shows an iron un- 
usually deficient in sulphur and manganese. Silicon 
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must be overwhelmingly present in the slag par- 
ticles in silicate form. The carbon content represents 
a medium value in the different layers, some poorer, 
some richer in carbon... . 


The above report by Herr Naumann tells how 
by the employment of radiation from Iridium- 
Isotope, Ir.192, and a yet more penetrating ray 
from a Betatron, with a radiographic strength of 
15 MeV, it was possible to determine that the 
sword was built up from no less than eleven separate 
forgings, riveted together. 

Such a revelation was perhaps not quite un- 
expected in view of the statement by M. Godard, 
who was Consul-General for France, in Persia, 
at the time when many of the weapons were being 
excavated from tombs in Luristan. He reported 
that he had seen hundreds of these weapons, but 
that they were in a very fragmentary and dilapi- 
dated condition. 

It is evident that at the time when they were 
being manufactured some very efficient workshops 
must have been available, and that the separate 
parts of the weapons were mass produced. The 
sword may have been worn as a badge of honour, 
awarded perhaps to some distinguished company 
of warriors for a notable deed of valour. For the 


production of so remarkable a weapon in such 
numbers as M. Godard reports must surely imply 
that there had occurred an exceptional event which 
called for some unique award—if indeed that was 
its origin. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance of the contribution that this study has 
made to our knowledge of the workshop practice 
of the armament workers of the time. The only 
comparable evidence is that provided by some 
bronze arrow-head moulds of the seventh or sixth 
century B.c., from Mosul and from Carchemish 
respectively, now in the British Museum. In the 
mould from Mosul, pl. 72, fig. 17, even the setting- 
out lines, incised in the separate pieces of the 
mould by the fitter who constructed it, which 
enabled him to make each part register accurately 
with its neighbours, are still visible. They show 
with what skill and care he drew out on each 
part lines which enabled him to produce a mould 
such as this, of which a modern tool-makers’ work- 
shop would not be ashamed. 

It seems evident that, about the ninth-sixth 
centuries B.c., in the Near East, among workers 
in metal, there was a growing interest in technique. 
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We may note the great advances in the working 
and hardening of iron; the combination of decora- 
tive parts of iron with castings in bronze; and the 
production of door and furniture fittings of box- 
like, hollow bronze castings. A survey of the reliefs 
from Nimrud (Assyria), now in the British 
Museum, will demonstrate the immense variety, 
the skilful construction and great beauty of the 
ornaments and weapons borne by the Assyrian 
warriors of the time. The steel swords which we 
have been studying, wherever made, mark an im- 
portant stage in the history of iron working. 

I wish to express my thanks especially to Miss 
Winifred Needler, Curator of the Near Eastern 
Department, and to Miss Margaret Schmunk (now 
Mrs. Michael Spence), both of the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Archaeology, who were the first to 
draw my attention to these remarkable weapons, 
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and by their careful survey of the evidence for 
origin and dating have made so important a con- 
tribution to their study; to my colleagues, Dr. R. D. 
Barnett, Keeper of the Department of Western 
Asiatic Antiquities, and Mr. R. M. Organ, Chief 
Experimental Officer, Research Laboratory, British 
Museum, for his valuable report printed above. 
And, in particular, I wish to thank Dr. F. K. 
Naumann in Dusseldorf, for permitting me to re- 
produce some of his photographs and notes on the 
fine example of these swords in the Museum at 
Hamburg. 

The photographs taken in the Laboratory of the 
British Museum are published by permission of the 
Trustees. 
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SIXTY-SECOND GENERAL MEETING OF THE 


Archaeological Institute of America 
(1960) 


The sixty-second general meeting of the Institute was held in conjunction with the 
American Philological Association in New York on 28-30 December 1960. Summaries 
of the papers presented are given in alphabetical order of the authors’ names. 


UnperwaTer Excavations aT Cape GELIDONYA 
(Turkey): A Bronze-Ace Suipwreck: George F. 
Bass, University Museum, Philadelphia. 


The recent explorations of Peter Throckmorton 
(AJA 64 [1960] 58) along the Turkish coasts have 
resulted in the discovery of the oldest shipwreck yet 
found. In the spring of 1960, the University Museum 
sent a fully equipped expedition to attempt the scien- 
tific excavation of an underwater site. The director 
was G. F. Bass, and Mr. Throckmorton was technical 
advisor. 

The ship lay off Cape Gelidonya, between two is- 
lands of the Bes Ada group, at a depth of go feet. 
It was necessary to overcome many technical prob- 
lems in order to carry the precision of land archaeology 
to this depth. 

Only a small part of the hull was preserved, giving 
some indication of the construction of the ship, but 
the cargo’s distribution has given the approximate 
dimensions of the wreck. This cargo, all of which was 
plotted and raised, was composed of almost two tons 
of metal, mostly in the form of copper “ox-hide” 
ingots, but with a wide variety of bronze tools and 
weapons; the presence of tin oxide suggests that the 
boat may have carried a tinker who made his bronze 
en route. Other finds included five Egyptian scarabs, 
a cylinder seal, a jar of glass beads of several types, 
polished stone mace-heads, stone and pottery bowls 
and lamps, crystal, fragments of rope and basketry, 
two sets of balance weights, and part of the crew’s 
food. Dating of the objects indicates that the ship 
sank during the 13th century B.c. 


Tue Dare oF THE FertacE Duranum: Herbert W. 
Benario, Emory University. 


The Feriale Duranum dates itself by reference to 
Julia Maesa as a diva. The generally-accepted date is 
subsequent to November 7, a.p. 224, because the Acta 
Fratrum Arvalium of that date record sacrifice to 
twenty divi (all unnamed), who are considered to be 
the same as the twenty of the AFA of 218. Further, 
Julia Domna and Julia Maesa are said to have been 
deified together after this date. It is suggested here 
that the list of divi may indeed have undergone change 


in the interim, a conclusion supported by an inscrip- 
tion of the reign of Elagabalus which speaks of Julia 
Domna as divi and by literary testimony which implies 
that Maesa died in 223. The date of the document 
is thus perhaps advanced to a.D. 223. 


A Marine ExpepiTION To THE Hoty Lanp, SUMMER 
1960: Immanuel Ben-Dor, Emory University. 


There are numerous epigraphic and archaeological 
witnesses to an extensive shipping along the coast of 
Palestine in antiquity. Egyptians, Phoenicians, He- 
brews, Early Christians, Byzantines and others used 
the Palestinean harbours from the third millennium 
B.c. down to the Middle Ages. 

New evidence came during the last twelve years 
through fishermen settled along the coast who brought 
up jars from various periods in perfect condition. Most 
of the jars were recovered by the fishermen of Sdoth 
Yam, near ancient Caesarea Palaestinae. 

The above facts induced the explorer Mr. Edwin A. 
Link to build a special boat, with the most modern 
equipment, for underwater research and to organize 
a Marine Expedition under the sponsorship of the 
America Israel Society. Professor Charles T. Fritsch of 
Princeton Theological Seminary and myself acted as 
archaeological advisers of the Expedition. 

Work was carried out both in the Mediterranean, 
Caesarea, and in the Lake of Galilee. We established 
the location of the ancient harbour of Caesarea, which 
is farther out in the sea than thought before, and 
found a stone slab with rectangular lead blocks, evi- 
dently the base of a group of statues. In the Lake of 
Galilee we found a group of jars of the first century 
A.D. together with a stone anchor. 


Tue IconocrapHy oF Marc Antony: Otto ]. Bren- 
del, Columbia University. 


Five ancient heads have in recent times been claimed 
as portraits of Marc Antony. Together, they form a 
curiously inconsistent group. One (Berlin), perhaps 
two (Bologna), may have to be eliminated. To the 
remaining three another, now in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, should probably be added. In this revised 
group two different stylistic trends come to the fore, 
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in correspondence with the stylistic and physiognomi- 
cal differences which appear also among the numis- 
matic testimonies. 


CHRONOLOGY OF PRroroatric Clotilda 


Brokaw, American Academy in Rome. 


The date for the beginning of the Protoattic style 
in Attica presents certain problems. Even though this 
is a relatively well-known period there is a considerable 
range in the proposed chronologies from Karl Kiibler’s 
date of ca. 740 B.c. for the beginning of the style to 
Rodney Young’s date of ca. 700, It should be possible 
to obtain more positive results if we gather together 
the Late Geometric and Early Protoattic pottery which 
has been found in closed contexts with Protocorinthian 
ware. There are between 15 and 20 such groups, 
consisting of graves and wells from Phaleron, Eleusis, 
the Agora and the Kerameikos. Little of this material 
is new but it has never been considered as a whole 
and one of the reasons for the divergence of opinion 
on Protoattic dating is that the scholars dealing with 
the material have used only a few of these groups 
for their chronologies. 

Basing a chronology of the late eighth and early 
seventh centuries on these external criteria will, I be- 
lieve, clarify the problems presented by Kiibler’s early 
dates for the Kerameikos finds as well as the late date 
previously suggested by Young for the material in 
the Agora. In addition it should give a more accurate 
picture of the development of the Late Geometric and 
Early Orientalizing styles in Attica. The most im- 
portant point here is the fact that the innovations of 
the Orientalizing style resulted primarily from the 
impact of one workshop, or even of one potter, the 
Analatos Master, and much of what has been con- 
sidered “transitional” pottery should be dated to the 
Orientalizing period. These results confirm conclu- 
sions reached by Miss Davidson in a study based on 
the internal evidence offered by the styles of workshops 
and individual potters (to appear shortly in the Yale 
Studies). 


Excavations at Acta Irtn1 1n Cros: John L. Caskey, 
University of Cincinnati. 


A small promontory at the inner end of the great 
harbor of Ceos was occupied in the Late Bronze Age 
by a prosperous settlement. It is a well-favored place, 
lying on one of the main lines of shipping in the 
Aegean. It is wholly sheltered from storms and has an 
adequate supply of fresh water and access to a small 
fertile valley. The site was known to G. Welter (AA 
[1954] cols. 50-51) and others (e.g. K. Scholes, BSA 
51 [1956] 11). In the summer of 1960, a fortnight’s 
trial excavation was conducted there by the University 
of Cincinnati under the auspices of the American 
School. Grateful acknowledgement is made to the 
Greek Archaeological Service for its cooperation and 
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to the German and British Schools for their generous 
encouragement of the undertaking. 

Six trenches were dug in various parts of the site, 
outside the precinct of the church of Agia Irini which 
stands on the headland. Almost everywhere they re- 
vealed solid stone walls, nearly a meter thick and 
preserved in some places to a height of more than two 
meters. The floor of at least one room was made of 
big flagstones. Bits of painted plaster were found in 
some areas, where there were also signs of damage 
by earthquake. The rough local pottery is not yet 
well enough known to be datable, but imported My- 
cenaean wares give evidence that the destruction may 
have occurred in Late Helladic II and that the build- 
ings were repaired and reoccupied in Late Helladic 
III. A segment of Cyclopean wall found near the neck 
of the promontory may indicate that the settlement 
was fortified in the latter period. 

Walls of modest houses and sherds of Middle Hel- 
ladic pottery were discovered in one of the trenches 
below the big buildings of the Late Bronze Age. It 
is not certain whether the site was occupied in still 
earlier periods. A brief investigation of the headland 
called Kephala, some two kilometers away on the 
north shore of the island, confirmed the previous ob- 
servations that an Early Cycladic settlement had stood 
there. The whole area deserves further exploration. 


CompaRATIVE Diz Strupiges: A MeEtTHop oF NuMiIs- 
MATIC INVESTIGATION AND ITs Historica SIGNIFI- 
cance: V. Clain-Stefanelli, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 


The comparative study of ancient coin dies is one 
of the most important and exact methods of investiga- 
tion available to the numismatic researcher. For ex- 
ample, by establishing a chronology of coinages based 
on the study of the sequence and interchange of dies 
of the rather limited series of gold coins issued during 
the first century B.c. at the Greek city-state of Kallatis, 
it was found that only six dies were used for the 
obverse, but at least 22 dies were needed for the reverse. 
Assuming—based on other evidence—that the money- 
ers functioned for one year, and considering that the 
different monograms and initials on the reverse refer 
to different moneyers, we can demonstrate that up to 
five reverse dies or unprotected punch dies were pre- 
pared during one year, while the encased, and there- 
fore protected obverse or anvil dies were used for four 
or even five years. This proves, of course, that the 
knowledge concerning hardening processes of metals 
was rather advanced. 

For various reasons we must assume that the striking 
of these gold coins was connected with the extensive 
war preparations against Rome of Mithradates VI 
Eupator. He was defeated in 85/84 B.c. and the last 
gold issue in Kallatis should logically approximate that 
date. 

Since each monogram or moneyer’s initials becomes 
the equivalent of one fairly well determined year in a 
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sequence, the series may be dated between 93 and 85 
B.C. 


Potrers AND PAINTERS OF Rep-Ficurep LEKYTHOI!: 
Brian F, Cook, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Attic black-figured lekythoi have been the subject 
of a comprehensive study by Miss Haspels, but no 
comparable work on red-figured lekythoi has yet been 
published. From the hundreds of red-figured lekythoi 
which I have studied, I have chosen for this paper 
those decorated by the Berlin painter, about two dozen 
in number, most of which I have examined personally. 
This choice was determined not only by the intrinsic 
importance of the works of “the first red-figure artist 
genuinely interested in lekythoi” (Haspels), but also 
by the fact that the series leads on to the lekythoi 
made in the workshop of the Achilles painter and in 
this way demonstrates clearly the interesting conclu- 
sions which can be drawn from a detailed study of 
the shapes of vases. The paper will be illustrated by 
my own photographs, which were taken from a 
standard distance with a telephoto lens. 

A clear development in shape enables us to divide 
Beazley’s “early” period into two parts, in the earlier 
of which the Dutuit painter seems to have painted 
for the same potter. The subsequent changes in shape 
were accompanied by changes in subsidiary decoration. 

The single lekythos attributed to the “middle” 
period is of a transitional type, with which can be 
connected lekythoi by Hermonax and others. Further 
development in shape distinguishes the “late” period, 
when the connection begins with the shape used by 
the Achilles painter for his red-figure and white- 
ground lekythoi. 


THe Watts INscriseED wITH NIKOMAKHOos’ 
Cope: Sterling Dow, Harvard University. 


No abstract submitted. 


Tue CuHronotocy oF Atric HELLENIsTIC PoTrery: 
G. Roger Edwards, University Museum, Phila- 
delphia. 


Numerous deposits, largely from the Athenian 
Agora, may be roughly sorted into three major groups 
with absolute chronological limits: (1) mid-4th to mid- 
2nd century on the basis of pottery from Olynthos and 
in the long-range filling of the Stoa of Attalos II; (2) 
mid-2nd century to conquest of Athens by Sulla in 86 
B.c.; (3) 86 B.c. to time of Augustus. 

These groups indicate that shape development of 
pottery usable for closer relative placement of deposits 
is in force throughout period. On the basis of the shape 
development of a numerous block of related forms 
(calyx cups, calyx and bowl kantharoi) a dating be- 
tween ca. 350 and 270 B.c. is proposed for a large group 
of Proto-Hellenistic and Early Hellenistic deposits, 
the dating finding general agreement in the chronology 
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of amphora handles of Miss Virginia Grace. The 
dating of later groups of deposits can be proposed on 
the basis of other overlapping series of pottery forms. 

The three groups also indicate that the development 
of the style of painted, and probably of molded orna- 
ment may be used for chronology. 

Notable gaps in evidence are grave groups for 
major part of period, and material from good resi- 
dential districts and sanctuaries which would supple- 
ment the present evidence with respect to synchronisms, 


quality, and typology. 


ANALYsIS OF THE OssEous REMAINS OF CHRISTOBAL 
Coton, ADMIRAL OF THE Ocean Sea: Charles 
Weer Goff, Yale University, School of Medicine. 


Permission procured by the former American Am- 
bassador, the Honorable Joseph E. Farland, from the 
President of the Dominican Republic, Honorable 
Hector Trujillo, enabled me to open the tomb reputed 
to contain the bony remains of Christobal Colon, 
the Great Admiral and Discoverer of the Indies. For 
82 years many scholars around the world have held 
that these were not those of Christobal Colon, but 
were those of a “defunct person,” probably his son 
Diego or an unknown person, an old Bishop or 
General. 

With the assistance of Dominican scholars and clergy, 
observing full protocol at the mausoleum in the Cathe- 
dral of Santo Domingo, Cuidad Trujillo, capital city 
of the Dominican Republic, the sepulcher was opened 
for me. It contained a glass encased lead coffer with 
osseous, lead, and copper relics. These were removed 
from the tomb and examined. Photographs and ap- 
proximate measurements of a few long bones were 
made and an inventory taken. The silver plate, lead 
shot, screws and coffer inscriptions were carefully 
examined and photographed. My findings are pre- 
sented and correlated historically and environmentally. 
They indicate a robust man with a muscular body 
build, abut sixty-eight inches tall, broad shouldered, 
large head and evidence of considerable gouty osteo- 
arthritis. These findings correlate with known char- 
acters of Christobal Colon, whose remains they un- 
doubtedly are. 

Archives of many places here and abroad, literary 
descriptions, portraits, monuments and related data 
were investigated, leading to a reliable reconstruction 
of the man Columbus. While some of the evidence 
is negative in character, most of it can be considered 
established until biochemical analyses, such as blood 
typing, are permissible. A large number of archives 
and other records point quite clearly to these remains 
as those of Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of 
the Indies. Other portions of his “dust,” eight in 
number, are dispersed round the world. 

This analysis is unique because of the state of 
preservation, allowing identification both physically 
and historically, rarely permissible 450 years after the 
death of a world hero, surrounded as they usually 
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are by many taboos, and whose remains have been 
moved and reinterred many times, at different places. 


A Snake Goppess, Astatic DEMONOLOGY, AND THE 
Gorcon: Bernard Goldman, Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 


A bearded, snake-brandishing female on a Luristan 
bronze has been variously identified, but her nearest 
relations appear to be the ancient mother goddess and 
the life-stealing demon Lamashtu. Astarte, Ishtar and 
Cybele sometimes adopt male characteristics, while 
the mother figures of the old orient often appear with 
writhing serpents. The fearful Assyrian demon bears 
similar traits. Some exorcism and amuletic texts sug- 
gest that the demon is an extension of the goddess, 
the vehicle of her negative aspect as warrior-slayer 
and life-stealer. In the West the demon-goddess appears 
in the guise of the gorgon; she too is associated with 
death, battle and fertility. Although the gorgon is 
not a direct descendant of the Assyrian Lamashtu, 
her family tree is deeply rooted in Asiatic demonology. 
The Luristan figure is a vital link in tracing the 
gorgon’s lineage. 


BaTHrooMs or LustraL CuHampers? Walter 


Graham, University of Toronto. 


Everyone takes sides on this long-standing question. 
No one has taken the trouble to discuss it in adequate 
detail. The arguments regularly brought against the 
use of these rooms as bathrooms are ill-founded; on 
the other hand there are good reasons to suspect ritual 
associations. Surely the explanation is that they served 
a dual purpose, though the relative emphasis on the 
functional versus the cult usage might vary in different 
instances. 


Tue Crusaver Fort on Ex-Hasis at Petra: Philip 
C. Hammond, Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The essentially Nabataean-Roman city of Petra 
boasts two fortified positions dating from the period 
of the Crusades. The larger one overlooks the area 
from the eastern cliffs, the smaller one occupies the 
western height known as El-Habis. 

The latter defense work has been generally ignored 
by scientific reports of the site and its monuments in 
the past. To correct this situation, members of the 
American team of the 1959 expedition to Petra made 
a preliminary survey of the fortress during their stay 
on the site. The general interrelationships of the de- 
fense plan have thus been established for the first time. 

On the basis of the results of this survey, it is sug- 
gested that the small fortress is a secondary strong- 
point, post-dating the original fortification of the area. 
It was established in order to command the major 
north-south commercial route which passes through 
the heart of the ancient city site. This was necessi- 
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tated in order to correct a tactical oversight in position- 
ing the original military structure on the eastern ridge. 


Excavations aT Sarpis—1960: George M. A. Hanf- 
mann, Harvard University. 


The third season of the Harvard-Cornell excavations 
at Sardis, sponsored also by the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, produced interesting results for 
a time range from the thirteenth century B.c. to the 
fourteenth century a.p. The earliest levels were reached 
in a test pit in the House of Bronzes area. Starting 
from a sizable exposure of Lydian strata of the sixth 
and seventh century B.c., the sounding was taken on 
a narrowing scale through a series of floors datable 
by Late Geometric, Geometric, Protogeometric, Sub- 
mycenaean, and Mycenaean sherds. A parallel sequence 
reaching from the Early Iron Age to the sixth century 
B.c. was excavated in the sector Pc (Pactolus Cliff). 
Here foundations of substantial buildings came to 
light. A new sector on the Pactolus (Pactolus North) 
brought additional evidence for the Lydian leyels and 
for the Persian destruction of 547 B.c. A remarkable 
building of the Persian era was uncovered jn part. 
It consists of two apsidal units separated by a!lane or 
corridor. 

Excavations on the Acropolis produced only pockets 
of Lydian material not associated with any clear struc- 
tural remains. Some fine archaic objects were found 
(lion-shaped part of a marble throne, fragments of a 
“Siana” cup, bronze relief of a boar). A Hellenistic 
marble tower and an adjacent piece of the fortress 
wall, either Persian or Hellenistic, were discovered on 
the north slope. 

Considerable progress was made in the excavation 
of the vast Roman complex “East B” situated east of 
the gymnasium “B.” The eastern part comprises two 
large halls flanking a courtyard with a gate. The 
courtyard was provided with luxurious marble facades 
under Caracalla and Julia Domna. Many fragments 
of the dedicatory inscription have been found, as well 
as parts of an Early Byzantine inscription dating from 
the time when repairs and alterations were made and 
the complex utilized as part of the city’s defenses. A 
large court forms the western part. Late Roman houses 
with mosaic floors and Roman tombs were found in 
the two sectors along the Pactolus, and walls of 
another large Roman building were traced in the 
House of Bronzes area. 

Limited excavation in the building “CG” proved 
the existence of an Early Byzantine phase in the bath- 
ing establishment to the north of the main structure. 
Fragments of ornamental wall paintings survive. 
Byzantine remains were prominent on the Acropolis, 
where a thorough leveling of the central and southern 
platforms appears to have taken place in Early By- 
zantine times, followed by similar activities in Middle 
and Late Byzantine periods. Poorly constructed walls 
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of Middle and Late Byzantine periods as well as some 
others that may date from the last, Islamic phase of 
the fortress were found both on the north slope and 
on the central platform. 

Considerable amounts of Lydian and Greek pottery, 
lamps, and a number of interesting sculptures are 
among the finds. Of particular note is a painted terra- 
cotta relief portraying a richly attired bearded Lydian. 


Tue Dare oF THE NIKAI FROM THE STOA OF ZEUS 
iN AtueNns: Evelyn B. Harrison, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Though the date of the designing of the Stoa of 
Zeus around 430 B.c, suggested by Homer Thompson 
on the basis of its architectural forms seems firmly 
established, there has been disagreement about the 
date of the marble Nikai that served as its corner 
akroteria. Shear dated them in the Peace of Nikias 
(421-415 B.c.), while Rumpf suggested a Hellenistic 
date. Lippold and Bieber favored the first decade of 
the fourth century. Closer examination of the develop- 
ment of style in Attic sculpture of the late 5th century 
seems to confirm this last opinion. Though the terra- 
cotta fragments attributed to a central akroterion of 
the Stoa show a style still close to the Parthenon, the 
marble Nikai are altogether un-Parthenonian. Through 
the relief sculpture of the Temple of Ares and the 
marble statue of Aphrodite discovered in the Agora 
in 1959, a direct line of descent can now be traced 
from the Parthenon to the Nike Parapet. The Stoa 
Nikai, which do not fit into this development, must 
be later. Their closest relative in Attic art is the stele 
of Dexileos of 395/94. Outside Attica, the Bassae 
frieze offers the nearest parallel. Though the Bassae 
frieze too has been dated around 420, its relationship 
to the Erechtheion, the Argive Heraion, and Dexileos 
place it near to 400. The marble Nikai must there- 
fore have been added to the Stoa after the restoration 
of the Democracy in Athens. 


THe Sunny SipE oF THE GREEK Gorcon: Clark 


Hopkins, The University of Michigan. 


The solar aspect of the Gorgon is revealed in art 
by the serpents sometimes represented curling up on 
either side of the head in a style reminiscent of the 
Egyptian Uraei. The birth of Chrysaor and Pegasus 
which in Hesiod’s account carried the lightning and 
thunder of Zeus recalls the Syrian story of Mot, god 
of death, who replaced the god of fertility and ruled 
in the sky for a season, then at death released the 
rains to start the new fertility cycle. The death-dealing 
glance goes back to the period before the association 
with the Assyrian lion demon, with its emphasis on 
the tusks and the protruding tongue, to the tradition 
of the Semitic god, represented in the Mosaic story 
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by the divinity on whose glory none could look and 
live. 


ANOTHER PROTOTYPE FOR THE GIGANTOMACHY OF 
PercaMon: Seymour Howard, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


It is suggested that the Laocoon group may have 
been a prototype for figures in the great frieze of the 
Pergamon altar. Discussion of the date of the Laocoon 
group has been effectively reopened, with indication 
of the weakness in the argument for linking it with 
several inscriptions of the mid-first century. The form 
of recently discovered signatures of the artists at 
Sperlonga, moreover, can be placed as early as 200 
B.c. Freed from its former restraint, and objectively 
reviewed, the evidence weighs heavily in support of 
the group’s being a precursor rather than a copy of 
the figures of the frieze. 

In designing the gigantomachy the Pergamene 
academicians consistently employed eclectic borrowings, 
freely but clearly adapting many sources for specific 
figures. The sources used for the giants are especially 
significant here, since many can be linked to sculptures 
of an earlier phase of the Pergamene baroque. The 
similarities of the giants of the altar and the Laocoon 
figures have of course been well recognized; recent 
suggested reconstruction of the Laocoon figures indi- 
cates that their pose and composition were originally 
even closer to Pergamene sculpture than appears in 
the group as it now is. 

In addition, consideration of the group’s sponsor- 
ship, subject, and fame, as well as its authorship and 
style, reinforce the view that it should be considered 
closer to its Pergamene counterparts. 

Conceivably the group was erected, with others 
after the battle of Magnesia, some thirty years before 
the altar was begun, in Pergamon, or on Rhodes, an 
ally in arms. Anticipating the heightened dramatic 
taste of late Pergamene art, these fresh images of 
defeated barbarian enemies, when used in the gigan- 
tomachy and juxtaposed with venerated Attic gods, 
also may have seemed to their academic creators to 
enrich the meaning of the relief. 


CouUNTERMARKS ON GREEK IMPERIAL CoINs DURING 
THE Monetary Crisis OF THE THIRD CENTURY 
av.: Tom B. Jones, University of Minnesota. 


A curious group of countermarks appearing on 
the “Greek Imperials” of western Asia Minor during 
the middle of the third century a.p. seems to be re- 
lated to the monetary crisis of that period. It is possible 
by an analysis of these countermarks to attribute them 
to specific towns. A survey of conditions in regions 
adjacent to Ionia, Lydia, and Caria reveals the special 
function of the countermarked coins within a limited 
area. 
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THe RELATION BETWEEN THE PoTrery AND METAL 
VesseL INpUsTRIES OF GORDION IN THE EIGHTH 
Century B.c.: Ann Konrad Knudsen, Bryn Mawr 
College. 


The influence of features and techniques appropriate 
to metalware on certain ancient pottery industries has 
often been asserted. Due to the rarity of surviving 
metalware from ancient sites, however, such claims are 
seldom documented with comparative examples of 
contemporaneous pottery and metal vessels. At Gordion, 
the Capital of ancient Phrygia, a large number of 
pottery and bronze vessels was found, closely associated 
in tombs and settlement levels of the eighth century 
B.c. The bronzes are exceptionally well-preserved, af- 
fording abundant evidence of the techniques by which 
they were made. By comparing them with the pottery 
vessels, one can obtain much interesting data concern- 
ing the relation between the two industries, Certain 
shapes are common in metalware, but rare in pottery. 
Others are known in pottery only, and a fair number 
are common to both media. The technical limitations 
of each craft are clearly responsible for the choice of 
certain forms and the rejection of others. This can be 
amply illustrated by specific examples. Among the 
vessel-types common to both industries are found 
ceramic shapes reproduced in bronze, as well as metallic 
features imitated in clay. It is evident that the makers 
of metal and clay vessels in eighth century Gordion 
worked in close association. The technical differences 
observed on comparing the products of the two crafts 
thus afford us a reliable means of distinguishing be- 
tween inherently “metallic” and “ceramic” features. 
The principles thus formulated by a study of the 
Gordion finds might, moreover, provide a basis for 
the general study of the relation between ancient 
metalware and pottery industries. 


A Protemaic Fort 1n Attica: James R. McCredie, 
Harvard University, and Arthur Steinberg, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Extensive remains of houses and fortification walls 
in rubble masonry have always been visible on the 
Koroni peninsula near Porto Raphti on the east coast 
of Attica. To determine the nature and date of these, 
trial excavations were carried out in July, 1960, di- 
rected by Eugene Vanderpool and under the auspices 
of the American School of Classical Studies. 

The buildings as well as the fortifications are clearly 
military, not civil. They are so poorly planned and 
constructed that they suggest hasty building by soldiers 
who were not professional masons. The lack of ac- 
cumulation on the floors of houses and the homo- 
geneity of the pottery and coins from all parts of the 
site show that it remained in use for only a short 
time. It was evidently abandoned as suddenly as it 
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was built, and much household equipment was left 
behind. 

Of 32 coins found, 23 are of types assigned to 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus (285-246 B.c.) and it was 
probably an army of this ruler which built the fort. 
Though the pottery—kantharoi, fish-plates, bowls, 
wine-jars, and lamps, is of the sort usually dated in 
the early part of the third century, it is likely that the 
fort is to-be associated with the Cremonidean War 
(265-261 .c.) during which Ptolemy was in formal 
alliance with Athens against the Macedonians. 


Tue 1960 Guassut Excavations: Robert North, S]., 
St. Louis University. 


At Ghassul, five miles northeast of the Dead Sea, 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute excavations of Mallon 
and Koeppel in 1929-38 first brought to light the 
pottery-culture called “chalcolithic” by Albright, con- 
temporary with Mesopotamian Warka (-Ubayd) cul- 
tures and Egypt's Gerzean-Badarian. But it was 
especially in Palestine itself that a large number of 
sites excavated between 1935 and 1960 revealed char- 
acteristics classified by specialists as “Early” or “Late” 
(i.e. pre-Ghassulian or post-Ghassulian) Chalcolithic: 
but without assurance as to the relation of these variants 
to the alleged four/five strata of Ghassul itself. Our 
purpose therefore in reopening the excavation was to 
provide experts with a sequence-chart of pottery-types 
from all the “tulaylat” of Ghassul, from undisturbed 
top-surface all the way down to virgin soil. So far 
these charts reveal no overt sign of chronological 
succession, but this may yet be hoped from comparison 
with the pottery of other sites. As a secondary aim 
we were able to verify that Ghassul truly lacks the 
chalcolithic characteristics prominent elsewhere: house- 
shaped terracotta ossuaries (Hedera, Azor), and apse- 
shaped stone houses (Metser). As for the frescoes of 
that brilliant and unique style which had already been 
Ghassul’s chief fame, two striking new examples ap- 
peared, one in a geometric style and with plastic ele- 
ments, in an area from which no frescoing had hitherto 


been reported. 


ExcavaTION AT CorINTH, 1959-1960: Henry S. 
Robinson, American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. 


In renewed excavations at Corinth a large area in 
the southwest corner of the Agora has been cleared 
to Byzantine levels. Here a road of the 12th and 13th 
centuries descended from the south into the Byzantine 
market-place. To the west of the road lies a group 
of 12th century bronze-working shops and, behind 
them, a large courtyard which separated them from 
a complex of small private houses further west. This 
area of central Corinth was not occupied between the 
6th century after Christ and the late 11th century. 
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From the late 11th until the early 13th century it was 
reoccupied, only to be abandoned again in the Frankish 
and Turkish periods. 

A brief excavation near the spring known as the 
“Baths of Aphrodite” has shown that the natural water 
source was augmented no later than the end of the 
4th century B.c. by cutting collecting channels through 
the native clay, as for the Peirene system. It is not 
unreasonable to consider this undertaking contem- 
porary with the original hydraulic works of Peirene 
and the Sacred Spring. 

Other excavations at various points within the limits 
of the ancient city have exposed houses of the Hellen- 
istic and Roman periods and cemeteries of the 4th 
century B.c. and of early Christian times. 


Giass FROM Sarpis—1958-60: Axel von Saldern, 
Corning Museum of Glass. 


The campaigns of 1958-1960 at Sardis undertaken 
by the Fogg Museum and Cornell University (assisted 
by a grant from the Corning Glass Works Founda- 
tion in 1960) have revealed astonishingly large quanti- 
ties of glass. 

Most of the finds occurred in the areas of the “By- 
zantine Shops,” the “House of Bronzes” and building 
“CG.” A great part of the finds fall within the early 
Byzantine period. 

The major vessel types, made in a variety of differ- 
ent “fabrics,” consist of goblets, salvers, bottles, and 
beakers. In addition, a great quantity of window glass 
was found. 

The frequency of the finds and their uniformity 
suggest that a glass factory must have been located 
at Sardis during at least the 6th and 7th centuries 
A.D., producing an astonishing large amount of glass 
for local consumption. There is also a probability 
that glass was made at Sardis before and after this 
period. It is hoped that such a factory will be discovered 
in one of the future campaigns. 

In addition to the Byzantine glass finds, a few 
glasses were discovered in late 1st and 2nd century 
A.D. graves. Finally, chance finds in unstratified layers 
revealed a few fragments of Roman luxury glass of 
first quality. 

Up to now very little was known of glass produc- 
tion during the period following the collapse of the 
Roman Empire in the East. The very important Sardis 
finds will help us to see this period more clearly. 


A Monetary Lirurcy HELLeENistTic ATHENS: 
Margaret Thompson, American Numismatic 
Society. 


The r1o annual issues struck by the Athenian mint 
during the New Style period are inscribed with 634 
names. Who these men were and what their function 
was in relation to the coinage have always been major 
problems. 
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Each issue of silver is marked with the names of 
two officials serving throughout the year. In addition, 
nearly fifty issues carry the names of a varying number 
of third magistrates whose tenures not only range 
widely but even, on occasion, run over from the end 
of one year to the beginning of the next. 

From the data provided by the coinage it seems 
clear that there was no systematic procedure involved 
in the selection and rotation of the mint magistrates. 
It has been tentatively suggested that the annual magis- 
tracies represented a liturgy in some form or another; 
I should go even further and postulate a group liturgy 
embracing all three categories of magistrates. On this 
premise the state would select a wealthy citizen to 
perform the monetary liturgy of a given year with 
the understanding that he was responsible for raising 
a fixed sum of money toward the expenses of the 
coinage and that he was at liberty to associate others 
with himself in the liturgical service by soliciting 
contributions toward the requisite total. Each donor 
would receive recognition by having his name inscribed 
on a certain number of coins in direct relation to the 
size of his gift. Such an arrangement would explain 
the erratic pattern of the coinage as it concerns the 
mint magistrates. 


Tue Exeusis Copigs FROM THE West PEDIMENT OF 
THE ParTHENON: John Travlos, American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, and Evelyn Harri- 
son, Columbia University. 


No abstract submitted. 


Tue oF Porto Raputt (PRasIAE) IN 
Artrica: Cornelius C. Vermeule, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 


On the larger of two islands at the mouth of this 
spacious harbor is a colossal marble statue, headless 
and with attributes missing. Much has been written 
about this landmark, but among visitors in the past 
only Ludwig Ross in 1843 correctly identified the statue 
as female and as work of the period of Hadrian or 
Antoninus Pius. The common misapprehension is that 
the statue represents the Attic hero Erysichthon, who 
died at sea on the way home from Delos and whose 
tomb is mentioned by Pausanias. Popular tradition 
has always called this seated statue “the tailor” from 
the way the drapery falls on the lap, and thus in 
mediaeval times the harbor received its present name. 

Niccolo da Martoni (1395) first mentions the statue, 
telling a legend of an amorous man and a frightened 
maid turned to stone through the girl’s prayers. This 
and other evidence down to Stuart’s visit in 1753 indi- 
cates a smaller statue adorned the smaller island. 
Known as the Raphtopoula (“the tailor’s daughter”), 
this statue had disappeared by Dodwell’s visit in 1805. 
The two statues probably served as lighthouses, and 
Perry in 1740 records the tradition that the Raphtis 
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had a beacon on its head. A small bronze statuette in a 
Swiss private collection is a replica of the Raphtis 
and shows that the colossus was a geographical per- 
sonification, probably of Oikoumene, Attica or even 
Dea Roma. 

A search was made in the harbor for the second 
statue, and remains of buildings probably used by 
lighthouse keepers were found on both islands. 


New Mycenakan DiscoverigEs IN WESTERN GREECE: 
Emily Townsend Vermeule, Boston University. 


The Archaeological Society of Athens under Pro- 
fessor Spyridon Marinatos made exploratory excava- 
tions in 1960 at one archaic and four Mycenaean sites 
on the island of Kephallenia and in Triphylia. Three 
sites were partially known before: Metaxata (late 
Mycenaean multiple tombs) and Skala (archaic temple, 
mesolithic [?] flint factory) on Kephallenia; Voli- 
midhia (Mycenaean chamber tombs) in Triphylia. 
Two sites were new: Mouriatadha and Moira, both 
in the hills east of Kyparissia. 

Mouriatadha: an entire Mycenaean provincial border 
kingdom was surveyed and partially excavated. The 
complex includes massive city walls, an ashlar propy- 
lon of unusual form, staircases and remains of private 
houses, a hilltop megaron-villa with painted plaster 
walls and floors, and a well-preserved tholos tomb 
in a neighboring hill. The town was destroyed by fire 
near the end of the thirteenth century s.c.; it may have 
been ancient Pteleon. 

Moira: An important tholos tomb and other struc- 
tures mark a Late Helladic I setiiement, perhaps 
ancient Helos. The tomb was dvaamited in 1931, but 
the inner curved lintel still hangs precariously in place. 
An impressively long (28 m.) dromos leads to a 
dressed limestone facade with setbacks and a chamber 
12-13 m. in diameter. Linear signs known previously 
only at Knossos are carved on the facade. Although 
the tomb belongs architecturally to the second category 
at Mycenae, it was built in the sixteenth century B.c. 
Danger from the lintel prevented complete excavation 
of the chamber this season. 


A Neouiruic Sire at Exrarera: Saul S. Weinberg, 
University of Missouri. 


In 1959 a trial excavation was carried out at one of 
the prehistoric sites in the vicinity of Elateia (formerly 
Drachmani) in Phocis, the mound “in the field of 
Dr. Cheva” tested early this century by Soteriadhes. 
Three small trenches were dug, revealing a depth of 
habitational debris varying from 3.15-3.35 m. Trench 
1 produced the remains of a substantial rectilinear struc- 
ture with stone foundations; it was filled with large 
burnt clay fragments preserving impressions of poles 
and reeds, most likely the debris of the roof. The 
date is late neolithic. Trench 2 revealed the best series 
of well defined strata. In a depth of 3.30 m. there were 
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clearly differentiated floor levels every 10-20 centi- 
meters. Hearths and post-holes gave evidence of in- 
substantial dwellings. Trench 3 had been disturbed by 
at least four pits, one of very large size. All produced 
quantities of late neolithic pottery; the large pit yielded 
a large part of a four-legged vase decorated with 
white-filled incisions and red and white paint, numer- 
ous large fragments of black burnished bowls, and 
open bowls on high fruit-stand bases that bear black- 
on-red painted designs. The pottery, together with an 
unbaked clay pillar, suggest that this was refuse from 
a shrine. Post-holes in virgin soil, pivot stones, mill- 
stones, a pestle, etc., all belong to an early neolithic 
house. 

The excellent pottery series shows an early phase 
with no painted pottery in the lowest meter of deposit, 
then a long development of red-on-white painted pot- 
tery (Chaeronea ware) in which an evolution from 
very simple to rather complicated patterns can be de- 
fined. The black-polished pottery of the large pit in 
Trench 3 precedes the appearance of the typical matt- 
painted and polychrome wares of the late neolithic 
period. There is no trace of Early Helladic occupation. 
The large quantity of well stratified pottery from the 
whole range of the neolithic period will help greatly 
in establishing the sequence of material cultures of 
this period in Central Greece. 


Tue Universiry oF Cuicaco Excava- 
TIONS: ANOTHER TRANS-IsTHMIAN WALL: James R. 


Wiseman, University of Texas. 


A trans-Isthmian fortification wall, built probably 
in anticipation of the Gallic invasion of 279 B.c. 


(Pausanias 7.6.7-8), was discovered and about two- 
thirds of its length traced by the University of Chicago 
Isthmian Expedition during the 1960 Spring excava- 
tions. 

The wall is not built across the narrowest part of 
the Isthmus, but runs northwest and west from the sea 
at Cenchreae, leaving the Isthmian Sanctuary outside 
the fortifications. It has been traced to a knoll just east 
of Gonia and includes a stretch of wall found in 1958, 
hitherto called “Herodotean,” atop the Haghios De- 
metrios Ridge. No definite trace of the wall has been 
found nearer the Corinthian Gulf. The likeliest prob- 
abilities are that it went north from the knoll to the 
sea at New Corinth, or that it continued along the 
ridges to the west and northwest to Korakou and 
thence to Lechaeum. 

The width of the wall varies from 2.21 m. to 3.39 m. 
and consists of two faces of large limestone blocks in 
two, perhaps three courses with rubble fill. Sun-dried 
brick presumably continued the height of the wall. 
Two large towers, in addition to those known already 
on Haghios Demitrios Ridge, were found. The wall 
was built of tooled isodomic ashlar masonry, and 
included much re-used material. 
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Excavations IN Matiorca SPAIN: 


Daniel E. Woods, Manhattanville College. 


Excavations in the Roman city, Pollentia (Alcudia), 
Mallorca, and the prehistoric necropolis of Son Real 
(12 miles from Aloudia) continued this summer under 
the sponsorship of the William Bryant Foundation, 
Springfield, Vermont. On the staff with Dr. Miguel 
Tarradell (Valencia) and D. E. Woods (Manhattan- 
ville) were Dr. D. Taylor (Wheaton); Dr. A. Arribas 
and G. Trias (Barcelona); R. Liston (architect, Yale); 
L. Amoros (Palma); Dr. Enrique Pla (Valencia). 

The excavation at Pollentia this summer served as 
a training site for five graduate students of Dr. M. Al- 
magro from Madrid University, three students of 
Dr. L. Pericot from Barcelona, two students of Dr. 
Tarradell from Valencia, one student of Professor 
Woods from Manhattanville and N.Y.U. During the 
past winter the Bryant Foundation House in Alcudia 
had been enlarged to accommodate the expected stu- 
dents. 

In Alcudia an additional 10 x 35 m. area of ancient 
Pollentia was uncovered. In the summer of 1958 part 
of a Roman house had been excavated. This summer 
(1959) the entire house was uncovered, revealing 
rooms of various sizes surrounding a four-columned 
impluvium. The ceramic evidence would seem to date 
the house from the Augustan period, and the house 
itself suffered two periods of destruction, one in the 
third century a.p., another and final destruction in the 
fourth century a.v. A treasury of third century coins 
in one of the rooms, in which no later material than 
the third century was found, would seem to indicate 
a destruction at that time, and also no subsequent 
restoration of that part of the house. The discovery 
of another treasury of late fourth century coins in 
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another part of the house along with very late, Roman 
Imperial pottery, and a few fragments of Early Chris- 
tian, would seem to point to another invasion. The 
evidence seems to imply two destructive invasions, 
one in the third, another in the fourth century a.p. 
This is the first time that such evidence has appeared 
on Balearic soil and it is of interest to note that a 
similar phenomenon occurs at the same time on the 


. Iberian mainland. 


Work was resumed in the Necropolis of Son Real. 
An effort was made to define the limits of the cemetery; 
and also to locate the “poblado” where the families 
of the deceased lived. There is a small offshore island 
nearby. Ancient tombs and structures were found on 
the island. Underwater exploration between the shore 
and the island revealed no. ancient evidence beneath 
the water. 

Ray Liston completed architectural drawings of 
individual tombs and houses begun by James Jarrett 
last summer. 


Pausanis 1.1.1: John H. Young, The Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


The opening passage in Pausanias’ Descriptio 
Graeciae which describes the Sunium area has been 
questioned in the past at every point, and various 
devices, including drastic textual emendation, have 
been employed in order to reconcile it with what 
appeared to be the facts. This opening paragraph 
is now re-examined in the light of personal explora- 
tion, text in hand. It is shown that although the 
author did neglect to mention the temple of Poseidon, 
his location of the other points is correct: the harbor, 
the temple of Athena Sounias, the Laurium mines, 
and the island of Patroclus. 
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PREHISTORIC INVESTIGATIONS IN IRAQi KurpisTan, by 
Robert ]. Braidwood and Bruce Howe. (The 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, no. 31.) 
Pp. xxviii + 184, figs. 8, pls. 29. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1960. $5.00. 


In the archaeology of the ancient Near East, much 
attention has recently been devoted to the earliest 
phases and origins of settled village life. The transi- 
tion from man’s nomadic and food-gathering stage 
to that of agriculture, animal domestication and 
sedentary communities has been studied most sys- 
tematically by a pioneer group of research scholars 
under the direction of R. J. Braidwood. His explora- 
tions of the last decade have been reported upon in 
various preliminary articles. Even before the present 
volume appeared, the basic contribution and the stimu- 
lating influence of the Braidwood school were evident 
in archaeological literature and field-work. 

The volume under review deals with the aims, 
methods, preliminary results and problems of three 
campaigns in Iraqi Kurdistan (1948, 1950-51, 1954-55). 
It does not offer a final excavation or exploration re- 
port, since some of the materials have not yet been 
studied in detail; but it contains a valuable series 
of essays about special aspects of the project which 
was undertaken as a first major attempt to identify 
the earliest village-materials and their immediate 
predecessors. 

The archaeological and general chapters of the book 
are the work of R. J. Braidwood and Bruce Howe. 
They explain the scene and progress of the field-work; 
they give a survey of the sites excavated and the 
materials collected (chapters I-V). The middle part 
of the book consists of contributions by the scientists 
who took an essential part in the field research: F. R. 
Matson writes on ceramic analysis and carbon 14 
dating; H. E. Wright Jr. on climate and prehistoric 
man in the Eastern Mediterranean (a comparative 
study concerned with the entire Levant); H. Helbaek 
on the palaeo-ethnobotany of the Near East and 
Europe (an excellent chapter, most informative for 
the archaeologist in search of specific statements and 
analyses of early “agricultural” materials); and 
Charles A. Reed on animal domestication in the pre- 
historic Near East (again very instructive, often with 
an element of reproach directed to field archaeologists 


who neglected to recognize or salvage zoological evi- 
dence in their excavations). The concluding chapters 
review the results in a more general setting so far 
as they can be defined in chronological, “environ- 
mental” and general cultural terms and periods. 

It should be clear that the cooperative project de- 
scribed in this volume is of immediate and vital interest 
to the students of prehistory in the ancient Near East, 
the Aegaean, and the Old World in general. The 
questions discussed are basic to an analysis of early 
stages of human settlement regardless of location, 
interrelations or questions of chronological priority. 

The book once more expresses Braidwood’s theory 
that the crucial area for the transition from food 
collecting to village-farming lies in the “hilly flanks 
of the Fertile Crescent.” An eloquent plea is made on 
behalf of the zone of “foothills and intermontane 
valleys” as naturally the most favored in climate, rain- 
fall, vegetation and fauna (pp. 3, off, 16). The choice 
of sites to be examined was made on the basis of this 
theory. It is too early, and the evidence from Iraqi 
Kurdistan is too incomplete, to pronounce judgment 
on the “hilly flanks” theory. The authors themselves 
reserve judgment on the questions of priority, of 
diffusion or multiple origins of the agricultural evolu- 
tion (cf. p. 177: “we do not conceive of Jarmo, or 
Karim Shahir, or the Chemchemal valley, or even 
the intermontane-valley zone in Iraqi Kurdistan as 
the center of this cultural initiation; we simply believe 
that they lay within the general life zone of the 
hilly-flanks nuclear area where the cultural initiation 
was made and that they participated in and probably 
contributed to its beginnings in a manner still to be 
properly determined.” See also pp. 181 and 183, and 
Helbaek p. 117: “. . . it may be assumed that Jarmo 
is within the ecological zone where the earliest ex- 
periments in cereal domestication were made.”). 

Largely as a result of its own stimulating influence, 
the “hilly flanks” project now has rivals in Jordan 
(Jericho), Israel (‘Eynan, cf. Israel Exploration Journal 
10 [1960] 14-22), Syria (Ras Shamra, cf. Annales 
Archéologiques de Syrie 8-9 [1958-59] 138ff) and, 
as predicted on p. 183 of this volume, also in Turkey 
where pre-ceramic village levels were found at Hacilar 
in 1960 (communication of the excavator J. Mellaart). 
The situation becomes more complicated as more 
regions put in their claims to have fostered early agri- 
cultural experiments and as the origin of settled village 
life detaches itself from the tempo of cereal domestica- 
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tion. The new complications can only be welcome 
to the authors of the volume under review. Compara- 
tive material was badly needed. It is now forthcoming 
and the methods by which it is produced are pre- 
scribed by the high standards of field-work and scien- 
tific analysis in the Iraq-Jarmo project. The challenge 
is mutual and the results will accumulate with sur- 
prising rapidity. Some of the passages in the present 
volume are already in need of adjustment. Even so, 
the core of the book will remain of fundamental im- 
portance, It is therefore a pleasure to state in conclu- 
sion that this learned and lively volume is inexpen- 
sively produced and thus, unlike a recent and related 
Oriental Institute tome, within financial reach of the 
individual student and excavator. 


J. MELLINK 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


ExcavaTIONs IN THE oF Antiocu, I. THE 
Earvier AssemMBLaces. Puases A-J, by Robert J. 
Braidwood and Linda S. Braidwood, with Ap- 
pendices by Joan Crowfoot Payne and Hans 
Helbaek and Technical Notes by Frederick R. 
Matson and other specialists. Pp. xxvii + 601, 
figs. 386, pls. 89. (The University of Chicago, 
Oriental Institute Publications Volume 61.) The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1960. 
$100. 


This is a monumental work; its super-monumental 
price is perhaps the most serious criticism of a publica- 
tion so rich in material and so exemplary in many 
ways that it should be in the hands of the many who 
need it rather than the happy few who can afford it. 

The book is a publication of the early cultures as 
far as they were uncovered in several mounds of the 
Antioch Plain by the Syrian-Hittite Expedition of the 
Oriental Institute between 1931 and 1938. It is, beyond 
that, an attempt to apply to an excavation report the 
tenets of a school of archaeology which one might 
term “naturalistic,” a school which desires to ally 
itself with natural sciences and anthropologically 
oriented archaeology. In the authors’ words, the aim 
is to look forward from the long range of Pleistocene 
prehistory to the first achievement of effective food 
production, rather than to look back from historic 
times. They advocate a progressive type of archaeology 
concerned with “culture” or even “ideas” as against 
the old-fashioned “object archaeology.” The truth of 
the matter is that all great archaeologists have been 
concerned with the reconstruction of the totality of 
the life of the past, and what the Braidwoods really 
mean is that the early ranges in the development of 
settled agricultural life involve a number of problems 
which can only be solved in cooperation with natural 
scientists—as for example the domestication of plants 
and animals. The great accomplishment of the authors 
is that they practice what they preach. In the list of 
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collaborators there appear three botanists, three zoolo- 
gists, two geologists, two metallurgists, as well as an 
expert on ceramics. To bring about such cooperation 
takes energy and initiative and one can only hope 
that other archaeologists may be as successful in attract- 
ing the interest of scientists. 

It is quite evident from descriptive as well as inter- 
pretative parts of the report that the application of 
the “cultural” or “idea” approach to excavation 
material is more readily postulated than attained. 
Essentially, the definition of the ten cultures or phases 
is based on “old-fashioned” analysis of pottery. The 
difficulty, which the authors freely admit, lies in the 
limited extent of the areas excavated, which prohibits 
any too definite conclusions concerning the character 
of the communities, density of population, and dif- 
ferentiation of social and professional structure. 

A more serious shortcoming of the “naturalistic” 
method is the lack of any real inquiry into matters 
concerned with ideas. Despite their proclamation of 
an “idea archaeology” it is precisely on those aspects 
of objects which involve ideas that the authors have 
little or nothing to say. This is very striking in their 
discussion of the six bronze figurines, three male, three 
female, which constitute such a remarkable accomplish- 
ment of Phase “G.” An exemplary discussion of tech- 
nique (lost wax) is given by two metallurgists and 
the appearance of the figurines is painstakingly re- 
constructed. Upon consultation with medical authori- 
ties, the authors ascertain that at least two of the 
male figures are represented as circumcised, and they 
have proved by careful observation that the men were 
armed with maces and spears. Surely the question 
whether these couples represent divine or human 
beings deserves to be raised, not to mention the vistas 
opened upon later divine images and religious prac- 
tices of this area. Similarly no interpretative sugges- 
tions are advanced for terracotta images, human and 
animal, and little is said about the meaning of the 
various representations found on seals. Here one 
misses the “short” view which projects information 
from the literate periods, and one cannot help feeling 
that for a really “full-bodied” or cultural interpretation 
of field data both the “naturalistic” and the historical 
approaches are necessary, particularly if one deals 
with a stage of development that witnesses the transi- 
tion from early village to urban culture. 

So much for the method. As far as the main objec- 
tive of the book is concerned—to give a report of an 
excavation—the methodical position of the authors is 
reflected in the fact that “our presentation stresses the 
successive assemblages rather than typological 
sequences.” This means, in practice, that after a 
general introduction on the extent and field procedure 
of excavations of the several mounds (Chatal Hiiyiik, 
Tell al-Judaidah, Tell Ta’yinat, Tell Dahab, and Tell 
Kurdu), the account of each phase contains a brief 
introduction on stratigraphy and architecture, fol- 
lowed by very elaborate descriptions of the ceramic 
types (wares), baked clay, metal, lithic industry, 
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worked bone, other materials and finally “non arti- 
factual materials”’—plants, and animal and human 
remains. Comments by specialists are integrated within 
this descriptive arrangement, which is carried out with 
admirable care, consistency, and clarity. The draw- 
back of the scheme is that it divorces to some extent 
the individual object from its stratigraphic context; 
however, the latter can be checked—with some labor— 
for the great majority of objects illustrated, by using 
two indexes, one of illustrations and one of field num- 
bers. The number of objects illustrated is fantastically 
large, and the illustrations are of excellent quality, 
including ten color plates of various kinds of pottery. 
Amugq Phases “A” through “J” are discussed in this 
manner, as well as a stratigraphically “Mixed Second 
Range.” The major phenomena of change and per- 
sistence and of cultural affiliation are then dealt with 
by R. J. Braidwood in broad, masterly strokes in the 
final chapter on “Relative Chronology and Interpreta- 
tion.” Appendixes by J. C. Payne on the flint industry 
of Tell al-Judaidah and by H. Helbaek on “Cereals 
and Weed Grasses in Phase A” (emmer, hulled 
barley, oat grass, rye grass) complete the presentation. 

The general importance of the Amuq sequence 
has been known from Braidwood’s preliminary pub- 
lications, and the full record bears out the confidence 
with which it has been used as a standard to describe 
the development in early Syria. It should be noted 
that the periodization advanced in the preliminary 
reports (Judaidah Periods IX-XIV) does not com- 
pletely correspond to the final Amuq sequence (p. 11 
shows that Amuq A-B equal Judaidah XIV, and 
p. 100, n. 1, that Amug C-E are intercalated between 
Judaidah XIV and XIII). The dating of the beginning 
of this sequence hinges on the controversial subject 
of dates obtained by the C-14 method. In the report re- 
viewed, R. J. Braidwood steers clear of the controversy 
and seeks rather to define the relative place of the 
Amugq sequence in the general development of early 
village communities in the Near East. He intimates, 
however, that he would still retain a date of 5500 B.c. 
(plus or minus 500 years) for the beginning of Amuq 
A, a phase allegedly found immediately above virgin 
soil. This phase reflects a stage of development con- 
siderably advanced beyond that of the earliest sites 
showing incipient cultivation of cereals. The authors 
see this “Syro-Cilician Dark-Faced Burnished Ware 
Assemblage” as part of a cultural “focus” which in- 
cluded North Syria and Cilicia (Mersin, Tarsus). 
Changes in architecture and appearance of wares of 
Tell Halaf type in Phase “C” show that at least a 
partial change of population took place (Braidwood 
distinguishes for Northern Mesopotamia and adjacent 
regions “true” WHalaf wares from “Transitional” 
wares mediating between Halaf and Ubaid styles). 
Phase “D” presents some difficulties because of limited 
material. Painted pottery shows affinities ranging from 
Halaf through “Halaf-Ubaid” to Ubaid wares. Some 
types link the Amuq with Palestinian (Ghrubba, 
Jericho VIII) material. 
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In Phase “E,” the ceramic tradition has “a pre- 
dominantly Ubaid complexion,” while lithic industry 
indicates relations with sites on the Euphrates (Yunus, 
Tell Ahmar, Tell Zaidan). As resemblances extend to 
Malatya in Eastern Turkey and the Ghassoulian of 
Palestine, Braidwood sees an enlarged “oikoumene” 
influenced by impulses from Southern Mesopotamia 
now launched on its way to urbanization. (Braidwood 
quotes K. O. Munnich, Science 126 [1957] 198, for a 
C-14 date of 4015 B.c. for the base of the famous deep 
sounding [Pit] in the Eanna precinct of Uruk which 
yielded Al Ubaid pottery; cf. H. W. Eliot, Excavations 
in Mesopotamia | 1950] exhibits IV and V). , 

There is some uncertainty about the situation be-; 
tween Phases “E” and “F.” In this connection Braid- 
wood discusses the claims for the appearance of Uruk-' 
affliated grey burnished wares at Mersin and Tarsus. 

Phase “F” shows “a far more complete break in 
persisting traditions than any other described in this 
volume.” There are changes in architecture, the wheel 
is used in pottery, and the first metal tools appear. The 
broad resemblances are with the “Gawra” (A. Perkins) 
period of North Mesopotamia. Phase “G” is docu- 
mented from the largest area excavated. Its connec- 
tions reach from Mesopotamia of the late Protoliter- 
ate and Early Dynastic I periods to (Gerzean) Egypt. 
Braidwood comments that this represents a real “inter- 
nationalism” far more potent than his “oikoumene” of 
Phases “E” and “F.” Architecture is now oriented to 
the cardinal points (as in Mesopotamia) and the 
bronze figurines adorned with silver trimmings in 
alloy are but one indication of specialized craftsman- 
ship. Although the Amug material does not suffice for 
cogent proof, it is perhaps the phase in which the 
Amug settlements began to approach an urban form. 

Phase “H” is seen as running roughly parallel to the 
late part of Early Dynastic I, Early Dynastic II, and 
into Early Dynastic III of Mesopotamia. Braidwood 
deals cautiously with the appearance in the Amug of 
“Khirbet Kerak” ware, acknowledging its Anatolian 
origin but opposing L. Woolley’s idea of a great inva- 
sion of barbariaris into Syria and Palestine. A few 
potters might have spread the appealing technique. 

Phase “I” sees a more regional definition of culture 
which begins to approximate in its extent the area of 
historical Syria. A cylinder seal, identified by H. Frank- 
fort as “peripheral Early Dynastic III,” is of value for 
chronology. 

Finally, in Phase “J” ceramic contacts may point as 
far east as Iran (grey horizontally burnished bottles), 
and there is an imported cup of Troy IV type. Metal- 
work is attested by molds from Tell Tayinat, of which 
the types have many international parallels. Mesopo- 
tamian and Palestinian comparisons as well as resem- 
blances to Sargonid and Third-Dynasty-of-Ur levels at 
Brak suggest that the phase ended ca. 2000 B.c. 

For the important stratigraphic sequence at Hama, 
Periods M-J, the final publication was not yet available 
to Braidwood; it is now at hand, cf. E. Fugmann, 
Hama 2:1, L’ Architecture (1958), with considerable 
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selections of objects; a detailed publication of objects is 
to follow. The dating of Hama period J, which is 
compared by Braidwood to the Amuq phases “I” and 
“J” is now supported by C-14 dates of 2300 and 
2200 B.c. (Fugmann, Appendix; cf. also W. F. Albright, 
BASOR 155 [1959] 32-) 

The main purpose of an excavation report is a clear 
and informative presentation of data. This the Braid- 
woods have accomplished in a manner which future 
users of their report will gratefully acknowledge to be 
a model of conscientious pursuit of all primary ques- 
tions posed by the material. There is much, too, that is 
interesting and suggestive in the introductory sec- 
tion on field techniques. And if the limited size of the 
“exposures” is a drawback of the Amuq sequence, 
the competence with which they were recorded makes 
one confident that the essential lines are sound. In any 
case, the great achievement of the authors lies in the 
work of classification and descriptive definition of the 
major categories of objects. For these they have created 
a basis on which future research can build. 


GerorcEe M. A. HANFMANN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Mission pE Ras SHAmMra, VII. Le Parats Royar 
p’'Ucarir II, publié sous la direction de Claude 
F. A. Schaeffer. Textes en cunéiformes alpha- 
bétiques des archives est, ouest et centrales, par 
Charles Virolleaud. Pp. xliii + 240 avec 2 figures 
dans le texte et xxvi planches. Paris: Imprimerie 


Nationale, 1957. 


This volume (PRU II) is composed of alphabetic 
texts from the royal archives of Ugarit found in the 
15th-17th campaigns, 1951-53, with the addition of a 
few tablets from earlier campaigns, and the two 
abecedaries found in 1955. M. Schaeffer gives an excel- 
lent exposé préliminaire to the texts in pp. iii-xliii, The 
classification of the texts by category and material 
makes for ease in consultation. As always, the auto- 
graphs of Virolleaud are superb and the commentary 
and notes extremely helpful. 

The first four texts are termed mythological frag- 
ments, but actually this designation scarcely suits any 
of the four. As Albright pointed out (BASOR 150, 
p. 36, n. 5), texts 1 and 3 appear to be incantations with 
mythological allusions, no. 2 is a royal letter dealing 
with religious matters, and no. 4 simply a list of offer- 
ings to various gods. 

The next group consists of letters, royal (5-18) and 
private (19-23). No. 10 is a message of the king to a 
certain Ay:l whose name is identical with that of the 
Bethelite who rebuilt Jericho (I Kings 16:34). No. 12, 
the longest prose document yet found at Ugarit, is a 
plaintive letter of a loyal subject in difficulty. He 
complains about 2000 horses the king has levied on 
him and is distressed at the prospect of having to 
leave his family at the mercy of the advancing enemy. 
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Unfortunately the first half of the text is poorly pre- 
served. A translation and discussion of the latter half 
of this text has been given by Albright (op.cit.). It is 
difficult to see in this text or elsewhere the basis for 
Albright’s assertion that the tense system of Ugaritic 
prose is virtually identical with that of Biblical Hebrew 
prose. The consecution of verb forms in this longest 
prose document appears more like that of Aramaic 
than of Biblical Hebrew. The fact that leading Semi- 
tists differ in their views of the Ugaritic tense system is 
sufficient proof that the evidence is still inconclusive. 

Among the private letters, no, 21 is a brusque com- 
muniqué from son to father reporting that money has 
not been received. 

Documents 24-80 consist mostly of lists of various 
classes of people and professions. In 24:16 rev. is 
mentioned the “Guardian of the Sown,” a title first 
encountered in the poem called “The Birth of the 
Beautiful and Gracious Gods.” Text 26 adds four new 
specialties to the roster of professions, but unfortunately 
gives no clue as to the nature of these professions. 
Text 34 is entitled “a list of updt which are in the 
possession of Mikytn” and there follow eight non- 
Semitic names (?). This word updt occurs in Exod. 
28:8; 39:5, and Isa. 30:22 as the feminine of the more 
common form ’épéd, but the exact nature of this item 
of sacerdotal paraphernalia is not clarified by the 
Ugaritic. 

Texts 81-150 are mostly economic, dealing with wine 
and olive oil, clothing materials, chariots, and arms. 
Texts 127-150 and 151-162 are labelled miscellaneous 
and varia and include a list of the doors, windows, and 
rooms of the palace (dt m/k). 

An astrological text, 162, presents the god Resheph as 
the gateman of the sun-goddess Shapsh on the sixth 
day of the month Ayyar (Ayr). The only other month 
previously mentioned by name in the Ugaritic texts is 
Tishri (tirt). The solar association of Resheph here 
explains his later identification with Apollo, Texts 163- 
175 consist of etiquettes or labels, 176-180 lists of names 
of towns, 181-182 are classed as varia, 182 being an 
inscribed seal and 183 a school text. 

The final group of texts, 184-189, comprise the pre- 
viously published abecedaries along with the two new 
ones unearthed in 1955. The second of these texts gives 
the phonetic values of the Ugaritic letters in Akkadian 
syllabary and presents a few minor surprises, e.g. the 
letters A and g are both given the value fa but the 
weaker Af is rendered ku, whereas in the regular Ak- 
kadian transcriptions of Ugaritic names A is also ren- 
dered as A. 

There will surely be many interesting bits of infor- 
mation to be gleaned from thorough studies of these 
texts. The law of diminishing returns has not set in 
even in respect to the Ugaritic documents recovered 
two and three decades ago. PRU II will furnish grist 
for Semitists for some time; meanwhile there is 
assurance of more texts to come. In the fall of 1959 the 
reviewer paid a brief visit to M. Schaeffer’s diggings 
at Ras Shamra and was elated to see new texts being 
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unearthed. This remarkably productive site appears 
far from being exhausted. 
Marvin H. Pope 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


An ArcHaAgoLocicaL Srupy or GipeaH (TELL EL- 
Fix), by Lawrence A. Sinclair. Tut Excavation 
OF THE Conway Hic Ptace (Petra), and Sounp- 
AT Kuirset Aver, by Ray L. Cleveland. 
(The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Vols. XXXIV-XXXV.) Pp. 96, pls. 
1-35, 1*-24*. A.S.O.R., New Haven, 1960. $9.00. 


The first section of this volume deals with the 
second campaign of Dr. W. F. Albright at Tell el-Fal 
in 1933. The site, some three miles north of Jerusalem, 
is firmly identified with the “Gibeah of Saul” of the 
Old Testament. The excavators uncovered five occupa- 
tion periods, with associated destruction and abandon- 
ment levels, ranging from about the 12th century B.c. 
to the final destruction at the hands of Titus in 70 a.p. 

Because of the period intervening since the actual 
excavation, much of the original data contained in this 
report has already been published by Albright, or has 
been superseded by the results of more extensive exca- 
vations. The general value of the report therefore rests 
in the fact that it represents the definitive publication 
of the particular site, that it confirms certain previously 
published views of Albright, and that it provides ad- 
ditional ceramic data. The major importance of the 
report, however, is its clarification and correction of 
the results from other sites. This is particularly true in 
regard to the chronology of certain sites for the mon- 
archial period of Israel (e.g. Lachish and Megiddo; 
Iron I-II), in reference to certain architectural features 
(e.g. the duration of casemate construction), and con- 
cerning the range of certain ceramic forms (e.g. the 
“collared-rim store jar”). The discussion of Periods IV 
and V of the site highlights the lack of a clearly defined 
index of Persian-Hellenistic-Roman wares in the Near 
East even today. 

On the whole, Dr. Sinclair has done a most valuable 
service in presenting the results of this excavation for 
the benefit of Palestinian archaeology. However, some 
of his word studies and geographical discursions, al- 
though of great interest and importance by themselves, 
are somewhat irrelevant to the present study. He also 
tends to introduce extraneous problems and their solu- 
tions into footnotes (e.g. pp. 8-9). References from 
other volumes of the Annual, as part of the discussion 
proper of the present one, are distracting to the conti- 
nuity and cause some difficulty in apprehension of 
specific points, particularly in matters of architecture 
and pottery forms. The extensive pottery details, crucial 
to Near Eastern archaeology, should have been placed 
in the body of the text, not relegated to the footnotes 
(e.g. pp. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 30, etc.). 

Dr. Ray L. Cleveland also presents long anticipated 
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results of Albright’s earlier work in his reports on the 
excavations at the “Conway High Place” (1934) and 
the brief soundings at Ader (1933). 

The excavations at Petra disclosed the remains of 
one of the ancient religious sanctuaries of that vast site. 
This “high place” is located at the northern end of the 
ancient city area. Wide rock-cut steps were found, 
leading upward toward a sanctuary platform resting 
upon bed-rock. On this platform were uncovered two 
pedestals, or altars, one of well-cut stone, the other 
more crudely built. Around the platform area was a 
ring wall, with a circumference of over 50 m. An 
ambulatory, with two distinct building periods, formed 
a “processional way” about the sacred rock central to 
the shrine. Rock-cut ramps and the remains of stairs 
were also brought to light. Debris near the shrine seems 
to indicate the presence of walls at one time. The shrine 
was finally destroyed in the 3rd or possibly 4th century 
B.c., according to the excavators. 

Cleveland has done an incomparable job of general 
description, especially of the complex architectural 
features involved. His appendixed study of the role of 
the “high-place” in the ancient Semitic world is also an 
outstanding contribution. This report also underlines 
the problem of Nabataean studies in the face of no clear- 
cut ceramic index at the present time, because of a 
lack of closely dated materials for comparison. As a 
result of this latter factor, this reviewer would raise 
serious questions in regard to the chronological impli- 
cations of the report. Clear stratigraphic evidence does 
not seem present, and hence the dating of both shrine 
and pottery cannot be certain. The author’s reliance 
upon the results of the methods of Horsfield and 
Murray is to be regretted. Moreover, this reviewer does 
not find, with Cleveland, that the early parallels of 
Samaria are “surprising,” and would tend, even on the 
basis of the evidence cited, to depress the dates sug- 
gested. It is unfortunate that some of the tentative 
datings were placed in print to perpetuate a Nabataean 
ceramic “chronology,” the evidence for which can be 
questioned and which will have to be revised. The 
conclusion of Cleveland that the pottery was “almost 
exclusively from the period following the conquest of 
Petra in a.p. 106” (p. 64) is thus open to question, even 
though certain of the published examples are also seen 
to be at the “late” end of the range by this reviewer on 
different grounds. In this regard, in addition to the 
evidence adduced by Cleveland, the sherds of plate 17* 
D, and especially the dark-painted specimen at the top 
(fig. 7, #8, p. 70), should be compared with the Ader 
grave group (pl. 20* C), and all of them with this 
reviewer's discussion of the painted wares in general 
(AJA 63, pp. 371ff). The author’s recognition of the 
Ist century date for the lamp fragments (pl. 18* A) is 
made even more certain by the presence of the vestigial 
volutes than by “Herodian” characteristics of the 
nozzle, as Broneer has previously noted. This re- 
viewer has also previously commented on the place of 
these particular lamp forms (BASOR #146, pp. roff). 
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As subsequent publication of recent work on the site 
will show, this lamp form is a major Nabataean class 
type, and is quite ubiquitous. In general, in the light of 
many indications, this reviewer favors the range indi- 
cated by the ‘Amman tomb group, coupled with that 
of the lamps above, and relating also the numismatic 
evidence (?) and the (inconclusive?) witness of the 
fragmentary Greek inscription. 

Cleveland’s report of the soundings at Khirbet Ader 
again displays his brilliance at word studies, as well as 
his talent for succinct summation. 

Here, the cist grave was of some interest, in view of 
the preceding report, because of the Nabataean pottery 
found in it. A number of specific parallels to this grave 
type were uncovered by this reviewer at Petra in 
1959 (BASOR #159, 1960). On the basis of the sherds 
(pl. 20* C), it would seem possible to relate this 
material to the Conway High Place ceramic finds, 
although the attribution of all of the sherds shown to 
the grave is a matter of assumption here (cf. p. 85 with 
p. 96). The lamps shown in the same plate are also of 
importance in terms of dating, and this reviewer would 
concur on the cited parallel with Horsfield materials, 
adding the mold also published by him (#236). It is 
felt, however, that these forms are both local and 
probably contemporaneous (on the basis of the ovule 
pattern on the complete piece), as well as earlier than 
Broneer XXVIII. The remainder of the pottery found 
by this expedition is, in general, not now unique, and 
is of less direct importance for the trans-Jordanic 
corpus since the larger-scale work at Dhiban more 
recently. The entire report is, of course, of great value 
as a matter of record, and for the data it supplies on 
this little known area. The placing of the description of 
the pottery examples in close proximity to the drawings 
in these last two sections is to be praised from the user’s 
standpoint. 

The unfortunate error of enumeration of Cleveland’s 
plates causes a certain reference problem and great 
care must be exercised in citing those plates in the 
future. Concerning the plate numbering of the volume 
as a whole, the reader might also have appreciated the 
placing of numbers at the upper outside edge of the 
plate for ease in locating a given plate. In any case, the 
plates and drawings of the entire work are of high 
quality. 

In summation, this double volume serves to present 
much valuable data, and is an important contribution 
to Near Eastern archaeology. It also focuses attention 
upon the advances made in Near Eastern techniques 
and ceramic knowledge in the last quarter century, 
largely under the impetus of Albright’s contributions. 
Hence the reports contained therein are now able to be 
presented with more distinctiveness and clarity than 
would have been originally possible. The superior 
quality of the result is a fitting reflection of the teacher 
in his students. 

Puitie C. HaMMonpD 
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Grosin-SEEBURG: AUSGRABUNGEN UND Funpg, by 
Birger Nerman. Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och 
Antikvitets Akademien: Monographiserie. Pp. 
xii and 200, pls. 61, figs. 281. Almqvist & Wiksell, 
Stockholm, 1958. 85 Sw.kr. 


A few years before the outbreak of the Second 
World War the discovery was made of objects of the 
Vendel period from Swedish Gotland at a site some 
11 km. inland from the Latvian town of Liepaja 
(Libau). This led to the joint Swedish and Latvian 
excavations of 1929-30 in the region of Grobina (Gro- 
bin) on the River Alanda. Four sites were investi- 
gated; on the north bank was a small defended 
promontory named by the excavators “the citadel,” 
and two barrow groups. The larger, containing some 
430 tumuli of which 27 were examined lay 1.5 km. up- 
stream of the citadel, the smaller group of 50 being 
2 km. north. Here six graves were excavated while of a 
large cemetery of some 1000 flat cremation graves on 
the south side of the river opposite the citadel, 100 
were fully investigated. 

The results of this work have been known in out- 
line since their announcement at the 2nd Baltic Archae- 
ological Congress held at Riga in 1930 and were 
recently summarized in Sturms’ paper “Schwedische 
Kolonien in Lettland” in Fornvdnnen (1949). Now, 
however, Dr. Nerman, well-known for his work on 
the Vendel period, presents in this volume (dedicated 
to the memory of Professor Francis Balodis) a full 
account of the discoveries of 1929-30 and their bearing 
today on the problems of the Gotlandish and Mid- 
Swedish contacts with the east and southeast Baltic in 
the seventh to eleventh centuries a.p. 

Of the cemeteries, the flat graves, comprising inore 
or less equal numbers of male and female burials, 
contained material typical of Gotland in Nerman’s 
Vendel Periods III/V (ca. a.v. 650-850) and offering 
close parallels with such sites as Bjers and Ihre. In 
contrast the barrows, also covering cremations, were 
clearly of a military nature. The latest of these were 
dated ca. 800. Here the connection in ritual and grave- 
goods is with the Svear of Uppland where such barrow 
groups belong to a tradition going back to the later 
pre-Roman Iron Age. There were, however, a number 
of female burials in the Grobin barrows, again with 
objects of Gotland origin. Excavation on the citadel was 
of a very restricted nature producing a small number 
of finds almost exclusively of eleventh century date. 

Nerman sketches the background to these discoveries 
commencing with the events following the first pene- 
tration of the Svears into Kurland under Ivar the Far- 
reaching in the seventh century as related in the 
Ynglinga Saga. A period of military settlement is 
marked by such sites as Apuolé on the Luoba, 40 km. 
southeast of Grobin. The excavations there in 1931 
established the position of Apulia of Rimbert’s Vita 
sancti Anskarii. Apart from a citadel the site also 
included another cemetery containing Gotlandish ma- 
terial, evidence for those tax-gatherers and dealers in 
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furs and slaves who followed in the wake of the war- 
like Svears. Grobin and other Gotland sites in Kurland 
such as the flat grave cemetery at Sauslaukas 13 km. 
east-northeast are to be compared with Wulfstan’s Truso 
(recorded by Alfred in his introduction to Orosius) 
which Ehrlich and Neugebauer’s excavations of 1935- 
37 would place outside Elbing at the mouth of the 
Vistula, rather than with the large settled trading 
centres of Birka and Hedeby. 

The actual identification offered by Nerman for 
Grobin is an ingenious if not wholly convincing com- 
bination of the available archaeological material with 
the textual evidence. In ca. a.p. 800 a century and a half 
of Swedish control was broken by a revolt of the Kurs 
who overran the settlements and in their turn subju- 
gated the now intermarried trading communities. 
Rimbert records that Olov, king of the Swedes, in 855 
joined his forces with the Danes who had previously 
laid unsuccessful siege to a town named Seeburg (pre- 
sumably a Latinized form of Seborg). This time See- 
burg and its 7000 strong garrison fell and the citadel 
was razed to the ground, Olov then proceeded to 
Apulia which bought peace with gold captured in part 
from the earlier Danish attackers. The objections 
against equating Seeburg with Grobin are centered on 
the absence of evidence for a sack of the small citadel 
site by the Alanda, admittedly only partially investi- 
gated; one eighth century spear can hardly be regarded 
as such evidence. Strange too is the lack of Kurish 
material from the later flat graves and on the citadel 
itself. A major unsolved problem is of course the where- 
abouts of the main township which presumably lay in 
the region of the flat grave cemetery. It is all the more 
unfortunate that the troubled events of the past 
quarter-century have conspired to prevent further in- 
vestigations. The latest material from Grobin, the 
balance of objects from the citadel itself, fall in place 
with similar Gotland imports which on the east Baltic 
coast extend well into the eleventh century and past 
the establishment of the Russian state which curbed 
Swedish settlement along the great river routes. 

Despite the lacunae it cannot be denied that Ner- 
man’s publication has provided an invaluable source 
book for the study of that fascinating period of 
Swedish supremacy in the centuries before the great 
Viking expeditions. For news of further work in the 
east Baltic we can only wait and hope. 


J. V. S. Mecaw 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Heinrich ScHLIEMANN. II Band 
(von 1876 bis 1890), edited by Ernst Meyer. Pp. 
488, figs. 2, pls. 19. Gebr. Mann, Berlin, 1958. 


Ernst Meyer has done the archaeological world a 
great service in presenting this authoritative portrait 
of “The Father of Archaeology” through the publica- 
tion and editing of the Schliemann correspondence. 
The two volumes (Band I, von 1842 bis 1875 [1953] 
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reviewed AJA 59 [1955] 95) publish in full a little over 
one percent of the 60,000 items to and from S., but 
many more are quoted in part in the full notes. One 
thus gets a clear picture of this brilliant and many- 
faceted personality and the era in which he lived. In 
the 364 letters of the present volume we encounter 
many great names of the later nineteenth century with 
whom S. corresponded—Gladstone and Bismarck, 
Crown Prince Bernhard and King George I of Greece, 
as well as contemporary scholars and archaeologists 
(Max Miller, Sayce, Perrot, and especially Virchow 
and Dérpfeld). The letters are printed in their original 
language, with appended German translations for those 
in Greek and Russian, and bear witness to S.’s linguis- 
tic proficiency. Some curious misprints or mistakes in 
English seem due to editorial oversight. 

The years 1876-1890 were those of great success for 
S. (the Shaft Graves at Mycenae, the Treasury at 
Orchomenos, the Palace at Tiryns), of frustration in 
his inability to purchase the olive grove in Crete where 
Sir Arthur Evans some fifteen years later was to un- 
cover the Palace of Minos, of subjection to skepticism 
and even venomous attack, and of final vindication in 
the year of his death. The story as revealed through these 
letters moves with dramatic intensity toward the end, 
culminating in the feverishly resumed excavations at 
Hissarlik to disprove Bétticher’s theory that the citadel 
was a mere “Feuernekropole” and the two interna- 
tional conferences held on the spot despite fearful cold 
and difficult working conditions. These doubtless con- 
tributed to S.’s ear trouble and ultimately to his death 
following a major ear operation. But even the fort- 
night before his death he was full of plans for his next 
season at Troy. 

The correspondence with Virchow and Dérpfeld 
provides an interesting insight into S.’s scholarly de- 
velopment. One sees how much he profited from the 
analytic mind of his friend, the great German doctor 
and anthropologist, and from the technical knowledge 
of his architect at Tiryns and in the later campaigns at 
Troy. The romantic treasure-seeker has now become a 
scientific archaeologist. 

Sara A. IMMERWAHR 

CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 


Tue Lost Histortes or ALEXANDER THE Great, by 
Lionel Pearson. (American Philological Associa- 
tion, Philological Monographs, no. 20.) Pp. xv + 
275. The American Philological Association, 1960. 
(Order from Prof. Harry L. Levy, Hunter Col- 
lege in the Bronx, New York 68, N.Y., or B. H. 
Blackwell, Ltd., Oxford, England.) 


Professor Pearson is to be congratulated on his 
learned monograph, the result of great industry. His 
chapters comprise essays on ancient historians of Alex- 
ander who survive only in fragments. The object “is 
not so much to throw light on the historical problem 
of Alexander as to attempt a new chapter in the history 
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of Greek literature.” Pearson’s comments on each 
author’s content, style and place in the Alexander- 
history are a worthwhile contribution to Hellenistic 
historiography, and his footnotes usefully summarize 
an immense bibliography, though they miss or disregard 
much recent research. The historical angle is also 
constantly presented and is disappointing. Conjectures 
are piled on each other and assume the appearance of 
evidence, but I must agree with Louis H. Feldman’s 
review (Classical World 54 [1960] 62) that “there is 
comparatively little that is in itself new.” 

No fresh, large understanding of Alexander emerges. 
Entire topics, such as Alexander’s ideas on universal- 
ism, receive scant notice; the plot of Philotas and the 
execution of Parmenio are summarily and repetitiously 
treated under various authors; the discussion (pp. 261, 
262) of Alexander’s “last plans” is most inadequate; 
that Alexander sent to Greece a proclamation “de- 
manding . . . the acceptance of himself as a god” (p. 64) 
is an uncritical and incorrect repetition of what has 
often been said (here and elsewhere, cf. my “The 
Extraordinary Ideas of Alexander the Great,” AHR 62 
[1957] 326-44). 

As for the individual writers, the rock-bottom source 
of the Alexander-history is the Diary or Ephemerides, 
which Pearson dismisses as “a later fabrication” (p. 194, 
with its reference to his unsatisfactory article), though 
not as “forged” (p. 261). Next in importance for the 
Alexander-history is Callisthenes, who wrote on the 
march. Concerning the fundamental question of his 
contribution to the developing idea of Alexander’s 
divinity (p. ix): Alexander’s “superhuman nature” and 
“supreme self-confidence” are suggested for Gordium 
and Tarsus, but Pearson’s argument does not bring us 
very far (pp. 38, 39): “No ancient author actually cites 
Callisthenes in recounting these episodes . . . but he 
must have included them in his narrative.” That Cal- 
listhenes’ history extended into Bactria is fundamental 
to our understanding of the stratification of the ancient 
accounts and also for the light it throws on Alexander’s 
efforts (through deification, which failed) to solve his 
continuing difficulties with his officers. Except, how- 
ever, for a slight reference to Bactria (p. 49 n.), Pear- 
son cannot carry Callisthenes beyond Gaugamela; 
“fragments” are not the sole key to an author. Next in 
importance for the Alexander-history are Aristobulus, 
Ptolemy and Cleitarchus, and the order in which they 
wrote. Pearson gives them in that order (p. 242), as 
did Tarn (an unorthodox arrangement at the time). 
Pearson agrees (pp. viii, 217) with older critics that 
Cleitarchus was the ultimate source of Diodorus and 
Curtius. (My forthcoming AJP review of Korzeniew- 
ski’s Curtius dates Curtius ca. a.p. 200.) Space fails for 
a fuller discussion of these and the other authors, chiefly 
Onesicritus and Nearchus, but thanks to Pearson we 
can now easily study them as a unit. 


C. A. Rosinson, Jr. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
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PausaNias EN Corintuie (Livre II, 1 4 15), by 
Georges Roux. Pp. 194, figs. 49, map. Société 
d’Edition Les Belles Lettres, Paris, 1958. 


This excellent volume establishes a model for the 
long-desired presentation of Pausanias in the light of 
the archaeological discoveries of the twentieth century. 
When Frazer published his commentary in 1897, 
almost no excavations had been made in the Corinthia, 
and his remarks were of necessity largely confined to 
historical and mythological details. The first six decades 
of this century have seen the central area of Corinth 
laid bare, extensive explorations at Sikyon, the dis- 
covery of the Isthmian Sanctuary, and important in- 
vestigations in other parts of the northeastern corner of 
the Peloponnesos. 

M. Roux, wisely declining to duplicate the informa- 
tion already consolidated in Frazer, has placed the 
emphasis on his commentary on literary sources not 
discussed by his distinguished predecessor, new (and 
briefer) descriptions of the routes and sites, and the 
results of archaeological discoveries. 

A brief preface and introduction include an admir- 
able bibliography and discuss such matters as the 
surviving texts and the date of Pausanias’ visit. The 
author then gives the complete text of the first fifteen 
chapters in the original and in French, and follows this 
with 110 pages of concise commentary. 

The chief value of the book lies in its condensation 
of the results of more than sixty years of archaeological 
exploration in the area. Reports on such sites as the 
Diolchos, Isthmia, Phlious and Nemea have previously 
been scattered piecemeal among diverse journals or 
minutely dissected in final publications and are here 
collected for the first time. Maps, plans, family trees 
and photographs, judiciously selected, aid the reader 
throughout. Controversy is avoided except on a few 
debatable points such as the identification of Temple 
C. at Corinth, and Pausanias’ perplexing estimate of 
the size of the Temple of Poseidon at Isthmia. 

Reference footnotes in the texts have been kept to a 
minimum and grammarians will no doubt welcome the 
readings of the variant manuscripts. One wonders if 
the quotations prefacing each commentary section 
might not be more serviceable to the general reader 
who must surely know French if they had been made 
in that language rather than in the Greek. For this 
book will prove a boon to all who travel across the 
Corinthia whether they be interested tourists or con- 
firmed academicians. It sets an ideal standard on which 
to base further volumes to bring the commentaries on 
the rest of Pausanias up to date. 


Cuartrs H. Morcan 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


@EOPIA. Festscurirr FUr W.-H. ed. 
Felix Eckstein. (Deutsche Beitrage zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, Doppelband 12/13.) Pp. x + 
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250, figs. 80. Bruno Grimm Verlag fiir Kunst 
und Wissenschaft, Baden-Baden, 1960. D.M. 100. 


The title Theory means, according to Herodotus’ 
view, conception, perception, contemplation; according 
to Plato, spiritual contemplation, scientific treatment 
and knowledge. Twenty-nine colleagues, friends and 
pupils of Schuchhardt have written twenty-nine papers 
in this sense on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. 
Praise is due to the editor for the careful choice of the 
contributors and the fine typographical appearance of 
this double volume of German contributions to the 
classics. It is an excellent idea that the illustrations are 
not assembled at the end of the book but accompany 
the articles to which they belong. 

The arrangement of the articles is, as usual, alpha- 
betical. An exception are the two last articles by 
Georg Bakalakis and Semni Karusu. They are written 
in Greek and probably needed a separate Greek printer. 
Three more Greeks have contributed, but they have 
written in German. Two Frenchmen, one Italian and 
one American have each written in his own language. 
Thus there are twenty-three German articles against 
six in other languages. In order to give a concise ac- 
count of the rich and important content, I review the 
articles according to subject matter and in chrono- 
logical sequence. 

1. Prehistory. Edward Sangmeister investigates the 
objects found in a cemetery of the Mesolithic and early 
Neolithic periods of Roessen, near Merseburg, in central 
Germany. He defines the cultural and chronological 
position of the mixed Roessen civilization in relation 
to other neolithic cultures in western Germany, the 
Danube valley, western Switzerland, southern France 
and Spain.—Kurt Bittel discusses two jugs or pitchers 
of the early Bronze Age found in Pisidia, southwestern 
Anatolia. They have a wide mouth for filling, a vertical 
handle at the back for carrying and a sieve with three 
openings in one, four in the other, for retaining any 
impurity while pouring—Georg Karo describes two 
fountain houses, one of the third millennium .,.c., 
belonging to the early Minoan first palace of Knossos, 
the other in Orvieto, built for Pope Clemens VII 
Medici (1523-1534) and dedicated to Saint Patrick. 
Both show deep excavations for a round vaulted 
chamber with two winding staircases, reaching a wild 
creek in Knossos, the ground water in Orvieto. The 
stairs are illuminated by arched windows. The simi- 
larity is not due to imitation, but it is a rare case of 
duplication due to a similar necessity.—Spyridon Mari- 
natos attributes the origin of wheels plaited in gold 
wire with spokes of amber, found in a tomb at Tiryns, 
dated about 1200 B.c., to the Late Bronze culture of the 
Lausitz. The Lausitz culture in Germany between 
Elbe and Oder spread to Bohemia, now part of Czecho- 
slovakia, where similar gold wire has been found in 
large bundles. 

2. Archaic. Nikolaos M. Kontoleon discusses the fig- 
ure on a tombstone found in the vicinity of late geo- 
metric shaft tombs on the island of Kimolos, near the 
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island of Melos. The head is lost. The arms and breast 
are rendered in relief. The upper arms are vertical: the 
lower right arm crosses the body horizontally, the left 
diagonally toward the right breast. The lower part of 
the stele is smooth and probably had a skirt painted on 
it. There are similar combinations of relief and painting 
on other stelae and terracottas of the late eighth century 
B.c.—Semni Karusu (wife of Christos Karusos) pub- 
lishes an archaic rider recently found in Dodona. He 
fits on a horse from Dodona in the Museum at Athens, 
as well as one from the same place in the Louvre 
(figs. 1-7). He sits inclined somewhat to the right, and 
there must have been a second rider for the other horse 
inclined somewhat to the left. They probably formed 
a group of the Dioscuri. The bronzes are probably of 
Peloponnesian workmanship, but a Laconian horse 
from Amyclae (figs. 8-10) is of different style. Corin- 
thian horses are similar, but not identical and 
Attic horses of the sixth century B.c. are quite 
different in spirit. Mrs. Karusu submits the many 
problems raised by these horses to the sagacity of 
Schuchhardt—Hans Moebius makes the convincing 
statement that the seated figure on the south frieze of 
the Harpy monument at Xanthos (now in the British 
Museum), of which the rear part of the head has 
recently been found, is the old queen, a counterpart to 
the old king on the east frieze. Moebius again sees the 
queen opposite the king on the tomb relief with a 
siren on a pillar, and perhaps also on the frieze from a 
later tomb relief found in Xanthos (British Museum B 
311-12). The fact that women in Xanthos were re- 
garded as equal to men corroborates the opinion of 
Moebius. 

3. Fifth Century. Pierre Amandry discusses two 
epigrams both of which were formerly referred to 
the battle of Marathon. He asserts that the original one 
refers to the battle of Salamis, won by Themistocles in 
480/79. The second, below the other, praising the 
virtues of the Marathon fighters, refers to the battle of 
Marathon in 490. It was added when Kimon, son of 
Miltiades, came to power. This explains the arrange- 
ment in contrast to the chronological sequence.— 
Herman Gundert analyzes the stychomythie between 
Agamemnon and Klytemnestra in Aeschylus’ Aga- 
memnon, during which she persuades him to walk 
on red purple vestments to his death.—Adolf Greifen- 
hagen presents the fragment of a kylix in Berlin with 
male figures in red-figured technique on the outside, 
and a flying Eros on white ground on the inside. The 
style is late archaic, almost early classical, around 490. 
It is in the manner of the Panaitios painter—Georg 
Bakalakis publishes three fragments of a skyphos in 
the style of the Parthenon frieze. The largest piece 
has a paidotribe and the hands of a jumper with jump- 
ing weights; the next smaller, the foot and part of the 
dress of a woman, separated by a line from the large 
wings of a figure in a lower register. The smallest 
piece shows a kymation. 

Hans Riemann tries to clarify the architecture of the 
Hephaistion and the development of the planning with 
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the help of exact measurements, based on a foot of 
295 mm. Three normal intercolumniations (Joche) 
give the breadth and nine the length of the cella. The 
original plan left enough leeway to the architect for 
differentiations of the projections and fluctuations in 
the number. This leads to beautiful forms of the 
columns and their relation to the entablature.—Felix 
Eckstein considers critically the account of Pausanias 
(8.41.7-9) of the temple of Apollo Epikourios at 
Phigalia-Bassae, built by Iktinos, the architect of the 
Parthenon. The date 429 B.c., after the epidemic during 
the early Peloponnesian war, seems dubious to the 
author. The question is whether Iktinos built the 
temple before or after the Parthenon. The reviewer, 
judging from the metopes outside and the frieze inside 
the temple would prefer the later date.—Pierre 
Demargne, with the collaboration of the architect 
Coupel, attempts an architectural reconstruction of the 
substructure of the Nereid monument at Xanthos. It 
is based on investigation of remains in place and of the 
friezes in the British Museum. Exact measurements 
result in a substructure in marble, consisting of ortho- 
sta.s, large frieze, small frieze, and cornice. The third 
frieze was above the architrave. 

German Hafner calls a bearded head in the Museo 
Chiaramonti No. 287 A (Amelung, Vat. Kat. I, p. 500 
pl. 50) “a forgotten masterpiece.” He compares the 
hairdress, two braids between the ears, with that of the 
squire from the east pediment of Aegina. He there- 
fore attributes the head to Onatas and tentatively 
names it Nestor from the group dedicated by the 
Achaeans in Olympia. Hafner rejects the attribution 
by Furtwangler to Myron, but neglects to say that 
Furtwangler does this on account of the similarity to 
the Apollo of Kassel, attributed by him to Myron. 
The hair and upper part of the faces of the two are 
indeed so similar that, when the lower part is covered, 
the Chiaramonti head looks like a copy of the Kassel 
Apollo. Date and artistic connection, therefore, of the 
former depend on those of the latter, Curtius (Brunn- 
Bruckmann, Denkmaler, pls. 601-04) supposed the 
young Pheidias; this reviewer (ibid. pl. 676) Kalamis. 
In any case, the Apollo, reproduced on Athenian coins, 
is an Attic, not an Aeginetan work, and so—it seems 
to the reviewer—is the bearded Chiaramonti head.— 
Erwin Bielefeld interprets a torso in Magdeburg as a 
Diadumenos of the third quarter of the fifth century, 
perhaps the one by Pheidias.—Reinhard Lullies pub- 
lishes a lovely bronze frog seated on three end leaves 
of a rose branch, dated in the second half of the fifth 
century B.c. It was found in a tomb at Hermione. 
Lullies enumerates many other frogs from the Egyp- 
tian, Mycenaean, and Greek periods. They are symbols 
of fertility and afterlife, similar to eggs, pomegran- 
ates, ears of corn, and grains. When the frogs are used 
over waterspouts or sieves, they are apotropaic and 
guarantee the purity of water or wine. This conception 
is in contrast to the one in the Roman and Christian 
epochs, when the frogs and toads become symbols of 
evil. 

4. Fourth Century. Gisela Richter discusses an 
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ancient plaster cast in the Munich Museum Antiker 
Kleinkunst, which was taken from Greek metalware 
of around 400 B.c. Many such plaster casts have been 
published by Rubensohn (Hellenistisches Silbergerit 
in antiken Gipsabgtissen [1911] found in Memphis); 
by Kurz (in Hackin, Nouvelles recherches archéologo- 
giques a Begram |1954] 137ff); and by G. Richter 
(AJA 62 [1958] 360ff). While we formerly believed 
that the artists in the Roman period worked mostly 
from sketchbooks, we have now learned that they used 
plaster casts for reproductions in relief decorations not 
only on metalware but also as models for terracotta 
plaques, marble craters, and sarcophagi. The Munich 
cast shows Hermes hurrying up a slope with the child 
Dionysos seated in his chlamys and the old nurse Nysa 
seated on a rock extending her dress to receive the 
baby in her lap. It is a newly conceived rendering of 
an old theme.—Christos Karusos in an intricate analy- 
sis of art and literature proves that a tombstone, found 
in Menidi (ancient Acharnae) and inscribed with the 
name Kleiobolos of Acharnae, the seer (mantis), is 
that of Kleoboulos, the uncle of the orator Aeschines. 
The fine design for the relief of an eagle holding a 
snake in his claws is ascribed by Karusos to Philo- 
chares, the brother of Aeschines. A painting with the 
same subject by Philochares was in the Curia at Rome, 
dedicated by Augustus. A date for Philochares, about 
380-360 B.c., is given through the fact that his uncle 
Kleoboulos fought in the Corinthian war (395-386).— 
Rudolf Horn found a head, formerly in Rome, in the 
collection of Dr. Harry Fett, Oslo. The over-lifesize 
head of an older man is difficult to date. Horn through 
careful comparisons dates the execution in the Hadri- 
anic or early Antonine period, the original before the 
middle of the fourth century. The expressive features 
have many parallels in that period. I would like to add 
a head in the Barracco collection (Helbig, La Collec- 
tion Barracco, pl. 55; Schweitzer, Bildniskunst d. rim. 
Republik, fig. 1).—Herbert Koch compiles the different 
interpretations of content and style given by different 
scholars to the celebrated relief from a column of the 
Artemision in Ephesos. He rejects the attribution to 
Skopas and sees predominant Praxitelean style. 

5. Hellenistic. Helga von Heintze discovered a 
Greek female statue in the entrance hall of the Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro, via del Corso at Rome. She has 
recognized it as a variation of the Viennese Kore 
(Wien, Kunsthistorisches Museum No. 157. Lippold, 
Handbuch der Archaologie 1, Die griechische Plastik 
pl. 86, 3). The original type is dated in the late fourth 
century or the early Hellenistic period. It is used for 
tomb reliefs and for portrait statues during the Hellen- 
istic and Roman periods. The reviewer believes that the 
statue in Rome also had a portrait head. She, like the 
author, doubts that the head now set on the statue 
belongs to it. The next parallel to the head is an orig- 
inal head found by Rudolf Herzog in Kos (Bieber, 
Antike Plastik Walter Amelung zum Geburtstag pp. 
16ff, fig. 1, pl. 3; idem, Sculpture of the Hellenistic 
Age p. 130, fig. 505). The silky hair, parted in soft 
waves, the form of the face, eyes and mouth are similar. 
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Thus the head now on the statue in Rome to me seems 
to be dated about 200 B.c.—Carl Bliimel illustrates 
three reliefs, found in the Greek east, dedicated to the 
nymphs in three Hellenistic periods. One, early Hellen- 
istic, found on the Mykale, now in Berlin, has two 
nymphs near a basin. Pan spies on them from above. 
One found by Wiegand in Trallis in Lydia depicts 
a nymph in the attitude of the crouching Aphrodite 
by Doidalsas. She washes her hair over a hydria in 
front of a herm of Pan. The third, from Prusias in 
Bithynia, also in Berlin, depicts a seated satyr and a 
nymph who tries to hand him a drink. He grasps her 
arm and tries to draw her down. A small herm of 
Pan on rocks and trees at the side is in late Hellen- 
istic style—Karl Schefold publishes an old drawing 
and an old photograph of a now vanished wall paint- 
ing in the house of Epidius Sabinus at Pompeii. It 
represents in the center Orpheus playing the cithara, 
in the foreground Herakles turned toward the singer, 
and the nine muses, of which six figures and five in- 
scribed names are preserved: Euterpe, Thalia, Terpsi- 
chore, Urania and Melpomene. A lost personification 
in the upper left corner had a name ending with 
. . . ke, perhaps Thrake. Schefold interprets it saga- 
ciously as Orpheus singing the praise of Herakles after 
the hero has tamed the horses of the Thracian King 
Diomedes. The picture was in the center of a wall in 
the third Pompeian style. The inscriptions are Greek, 
and Schefold dates the original in the early Hellenistic 
period around 270 B.c. 

6. Roman. Gerold Walser tells the complicated story 
of the brothers Lucius Plautius Plancus and Lucius 
Munatius Plautus. Plautius, a follower of Caesar, was 
adopted by the aristocratic family of the Plautii. Like 
Cicero, he collected works of art, among them a paint- 
ing by Nicomachus, representing Nike leading four 
spirited horses. In 47 B.c., when he was mint master, 
he coined denars reproducing this group. Like Cicero, 
with whom Plautius corresponded, he was proscribed 
and murdered. The painting by Nicomachus came into 
the possession of his brother Munatius. He was a fol- 
lower of Marc Antony and Octavian and praetor of 
Gaul in 44-43 B.c. When he celebrated a triumph in 
43, before he became consul in 42 B.c., he dedicated the 
painting to the Capitoline gods (Pliny 35.108: “Victoria 
quadrigam in sublime rapiens”). The excellent coin of 
Plautius gives a good idea of the strong movement with 
which Nicomachos represented the Nike as well as 
the four horses. 

Gerda Bruns ponders some of the much discussed 
problems regarding the central figures on the corselet 
of the Augustus statue found in Prima Porta. She an- 
swers the question: “What is the Parthian doing?” 
in a convincing way: he is removing the Roman eagle 
from the pole to which it is fastened. The reviewer 
would like to add that the pole is not a Roman signum, 
but the royal Parthian standard. Then it follows that 
this is really King Phraates himself, and the Roman 
officer who reaches for the eagle must be Tiberius. 
The eagle forms the center of the whole decoration 
between the breasts of Augustus. The author tries to 
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explain one of the provinces at the side of the center 
scene as Africa, while she leaves the naming of the 
other open. The reviewer is inclined to name the two 
Gaul and Spain, the two provinces from which 
Augustus and Agrippa also recovered Roman eagles 
and which Augustus himself had pacified. 

Vagn Poulsen suggests the name of Marcus Portius 
Cato Censorius (Cato Maior 234-149) for a Republican 
portrait of which replicas are in the Louvre, Vatican, 
Palazzo Torlonia at Rome, and Collection Dr. Harry 
Fett in Oslo. It has been named by different scholars 
Sulla, Posthumius Albinus, Lucullus, and Marius, none 
of which is borne out by coins. To add to the fracas, 
this reviewer would like to suggest Horace (65-8 B.c., 
see Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter p. 172 
no. 36, contorniate inscribed Horace, and p. 178f no. 
1, relief in Boston, showing Horace [?] reclining and 
holding a wine goblet). 

Enrico Paribeni explains the fragment from a large 
relief found near the temple of Saturn in the Forum 
Romanum as the remains of a representation of two 
Cyclopes working in the forge of Vulcan, the Roman 
god of fire. The Volcanal, the precinct dedicated in 
the time of Augustus, and the style of the fragment 
point to this period. 

Karl Biichner refutes the recent assertion that Tacitus 
in A.D. 98 believed the fall of the Roman Empire to be 
imminent. 

As the survey shows, the subject matter is finely 
balanced between different periods from prehistoric 
to early Roman imperial, with the emphasis on the 
Greek classical period. The quality of the articles is 
uniformly high, such as one seldom finds in congratu- 
latory volumes. Almost every reader will 1 some- 


thing to add to his knowledge in his own field. 


MarcarRETE BIEBER 
NEW YORK 


VoN ANTIKER ARCHITEKTUR ToPOGRAPHIE. 
GESAMMELTE AUFSATZE VON ARMIN VON GERKAN, 
edited by Erich Boehringer. Pp. xii + 463, text 
figs., pls. 30. W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 


1959. DM 56. 


UND 


This handsomely printed and well illustrated volume 
was presented to von Gerkan on his 75th birthday by 
the German Archaeological Institute. It includes the 
photo of a bronze bust by Toni Fiedler as a frontispiece, 
a short foreword by the editor, a table of dates im- 
portant in von Gerkan’s life, and a bibliography. The 
bibliography runs to 160 items: books (10), reviews 
(52), and articles, covering the years 1910-1958 and 
appearing in 45 different scholarly publications. The 
bringing together here of 67 articles and 8 reviews 
(4 concerned with the theater) from sources so widely 
scattered and often difficult of access should prove 
highly useful particularly to students of classical archi- 
tecture. His two principal regions of interest are indi- 
cated by the 1g articles on the architecture and topog- 
raphy of Rome included in this volume, plus 5 on 
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Italy, which stemmed from his 22 years’ service as 
second, and later first, director of the German Archae- 
ological Institute in Rome; and the 13 on classical 
sites in Asia Minor—incidentally we may note that a 
good third of the definitive publications of the excava- 
tions of Miletus are from his pen. Architectural features 
that particularly claimed his attention are temples 
with their entablatures and altars, theaters, city-walls, 
and city-planning. Other subjects appearing in the 
present volume include the Olympia excavations, Dura, 
Palmyra, Baalbek, Roman Germany, Early Christian 
architecture, the Ludovisi Throne, and obituaries of 
Dérpfeld, Szalay, and Fritz Krischen. This collection 
of “kleine Schriften” (the choice was made by the 
author) reveals von Gerkan as a bold and independent 
investigator. As his editor has written, “Von Gerkan 
hat nie den Anspruch erhoben, als Gelehrter zu gelten, 
dafiir will er als Forscher anerkannt sein, und als 
solcher ist er geachtet und gefiirchtet.” 


J. WaLTER GrAHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


EXPLORATION ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE Détos XXIV: 1a 
TERRASSE DES LIONS, LE LETOON ET LE MONUMENT 
DE GRANIT A DELOs; PUBLICATION TOPOGRAPHIQUE 
ET ARCHITECTURALE, by Hubert Gallet de San- 
terre. Pp. 125, pls. 75. E. de Boccard, Paris, 1959. 


The present study of the area immediately to the 
west of the Sacred Lake and the Agora of the Italians 
on Delos was undertaken by the author for his Thése 
complementaire de doctorat. This region was system- 
atically dug between 1904 and 1906, but various tests 
have been made subsequently to elucidate certain 
points. 

M. Gallet de Santerre finds that wall A', which 
runs north of the rock on which the Letoén was built, 
is a continuation of wall A, which supports the Terrace 
of the Lions, and thus substantiates Vallois’ theory 
that the Terrace of the Lions served as an approach 
to the sanctuary of Leto, although it antedates the 
temple by approximately sixty years. The sculptural 
analysis of the lions is to appear in another volume 
of the series, but the author provides a catalogue and 
photographs of the extant lions and bases and estab- 
lishes sixteen as the maximum number. 

Vallois’ identification of the “temple 4 banquettes” 
as the Letodn seems certain. It is the earliest structure 
on the site, and the style of its moldings and of the 
pottery from the fill inside agree with the date of 
540 B.c. proposed by M. Vallois. Vallois’ theory that 
the vestibule of the Letoén was unroofed has neither 
been proved nor disproved by the recent tests but, in 
either case, its walls seem to have been equal in 
height to those of the cella. Between the vestibule and 
the cella there was a wide opening with two columns 
in antis. The length of the foot used in the Letoén, 
0.333 m., is almost identical with the foot in use on 
Delos in the fourth and third centuries B.c. 
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Between the Terrace of the Lions and the Letoon 
there was later erected the Granite Building (“monu- 
ment de granit”) so called because of the extensive 
use of granite in its exterior walls. The ground floor 
contained shops on all four sides and the usual court 
with cistern below. From the upper storey there are 
fragments of mosaic floors, of painted plaster, and 
of marble window sills and lintels as well as parts of 
columns, chiefly of the Ionic order. The author con- 
cludes from the distribution of the finds that the area 
above the shops on the south and east sides was occu- 
pied by hypostyle halls. While the construction of the 
interior walls and the general plan of the Granite 
Building suggest a private house, its size and magnifi- 
cence are more suitable for a public building. Conse- 
quently M. Gallet de Santerre suggests that it may 
have been the meeting place for an association, like 
the contemporary Establishment of the Poseidoniasts 
of Berytos. 

M. Gallet de Santerre presents the architectural evi- 
dence clearly and completely. The restorations which 
he proposes are well founded; where the evidence is 
insufficient or contradictory, he reserves judgment. 

Both. the Terrace of the Lions and the Letoén with 
its side entrance and benches seem foreign to Greece. 
For the Terrace of the Lions, M. Gallet de Santerre 
has pointed out the obvious connections with the 
Orient. For the Letoén we hope that the author, now 
that he has demonstrated the soundness and conserv- 
atism of his judgment, will some day present his views 
of the place in ancient architecture of this most un- 
usual Greek temple. 

Cuar.otre Riper Lone 

CLINTON, NEW YORK 


L’EraBLIssEMENT THERMAL DE Gortys pD’ARCADIE, 
by René Ginouvées. (Ecole francaise d’Athénes, 
Etudes péloponnésiennes, II.) Pp. x + 179, figs. 
187, pls. 2. Librairie philosophique J. Vrin, Paris, 
1959. 


This account of the bathing establishment at Gortys 
in Arcadia by René Ginouvés is one of a series on the 
excavations there planned by the Ecole francaise 
d’Athénes. M. Ginouvés has made a very careful study 
of the thermal arrangements located on the lower 
terrace. Motivated partly by the special interest of the 
building and partly by the fact that the remains are 
already suffering from exposure, he has given us a 
very detailed publication. 

The exposition is clear and easy to follow: the plan 
of the structure, its water supply and heating, the 
type of construction, the dating and finally the function 
of the building and its place in the history of bathing 
establishments. The remains are primarily architectural, 
although a sufficient quantity of coins, pottery and 
lamps was found to assure the dating of the various 
parts of the structure. Virtually its whole period of 
use falls between the middle of the 4th century s.c. 
and the first century a.p. with a brief period of re-use 
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in the 4th century a.v. The original building consisted 
of a series of rectangular rooms built on three sides 
of a central court with the entrance on the fourth. 
While this was a common house plan for this period, 
the structure was probably used as a public bath, for 
baths with rectangular rooms are known from a num- 
ber of sites. The walls were built of small irregular 
pieces of limestone, stuccoed on the inner faces and 
perhaps topped by sun-baked brick. Around the begin- 
ning of the third century B.c. one of the rear rooms 
was made into a pool or immersion bath. Towards 
the middle of the century the whole establishment was 
rebuilt, using poros blocks from an unfinished temple 
to the north. The pool was replaced by a furnace, and 
the central court made into a vaulted rotunda with 
two apses. Two circular rooms, one ringed with bath- 
ing niches, another used as a hot dry bath or laconicum, 
a rectangular chamber with three full-sized baths, 
hypocausts and wall heating, and a reservoir were 
constructed. Dressing and waiting rooms, fountains 
and water basins and service rooms completed the 
arrangements. Maintenance work and minor additions 
were made about the end of the 2nd century B.c. and 
abandonment of the site as a bath came in the rst 
century A.D. 

Hellenistic baths with rotundas exist but they are 
not so well preserved, and the bath at Gortys has the 
unusual feature of a fully developed hypocaust system 
dated in the mid 3rd century. That is otherwise un- 
known in Greece until the rst century s.c. The role 
of the bath is also important in connection with the 
cult of Asklepios. The establishment was not entirely 
religious in character at first but served as a sort of 
health resort as well, under the patronage of the god. 
Its change to a more specific use for the cult hints at 
a new concept which culminated at Epidauros in the 
Roman period. 

Mary 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Spina E L’Erruria Papana. Supplemento a Studi 
Etruschi 25 (1959). A Symposium by N. Alfieri, 
]. D. Beazley, S. Ferri, P. E. Arias, M. Pallottino, 
L. Laurenzi, G. A. Mansuelli, P. Barocelli, M. 
Zuffa, A. Bruckner, O. Klindt-Jensen, K. 
Kromer, B. Forlati-Tamaro, C. Battisti, and G. B. 
Pellegrini. Pp. 203, pls. 44. 


Piceni LA civitTA Errusco-Irarica. Supple- 
mento a Studi Etruschi 26 (1959). A Symposium 
by R. Pittioni, S. M. Puglisi, D. G. Lollini, M. 
Zuffa, M. Pallottino, V. Pisani, G. Camporeale, 
G. Giacomelli, L. Cambi. Pp. 115, pls. 14, numer- 
ous figures in the text. 


Recent excavations at Spina near the Panaro mouth 
of the Po and at Ancona and elsewhere in Picenum 
gave the impetus for the symposia published in these 
two volumes. Each contains a series of papers by 
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various scholars, not all of equal importance or interest 
but showing, taken together, what the problems are 
that are exciting the attention of students of the two 
regions. 

What first strikes the reader is the contrast: in 
Picenum, pre-history is stressed but in the Po Valley 
the development and diffusion of city-life and foreign 
trade in historic times. Of course, accidents of dis- 
covery account in large part for this difference,— 
presented with the magnificent Attic vases found at 
Spina, Adria and Bologna one is forced to ponder on 
the history of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.; while 
the recent discoveries of proto-Villanovan sites at 
Ancona has brought into new focus the development 
of prehistoric cultures on the Adriatic coast. But the 
difference is perhaps also one of scholarly temperament 
—some scholars like to puzzle over a complex and 
sophisticated civilization, others prefer sharply defined 
simple cultures, easily recognized by a characteristic 
pattern of artifacts. 

In the Picene volume, Puglisi provides us with an 
almost too lucid résumé of the prehistory and early 
history of Picenum, based on the most recent excava- 
tions. The Neolithic farming communities which lived 
along the relatively flat river terraces belong to the old 
Mediterranean cultural substratum, and may have 
been contemporary with, rather than older than, the 
first Eneolithic settlements in Le Marche, which were 
founded by a different people, pastoral and warlike, 
who were armed with bows and arrows, battle axes 
and copper daggers. These apparently came to Picenum 
by crossing the Apennines from the Tyrrhenian coast, 
and their ultimate origin may have been Aegean- 
Anatolian. They introduced to Italy a new physical 
type, brachycephalic and Armenoid, and may have 
spoken an Indo-European language. 

These people became the substratum of the Apen- 
ninic culture of the Bronze and early Iron Age. As 
semi-nomadic herders, the Apenninic people moved 
seasonally up and down the mountain slopes; the 
Apennines were no barrier to their culture, which 
extends through all central and southern Italy. The 
spread of this ubiquitous and homogeneous culture 
may account for the spread of the Indo-European dia- 
lects of Italy. 

At the end of the second millennium the Terre- 
maricoli appeared, particularly in Le Marche, a civiliza- 
tion of farmers again, while in the south are found 
related “Protovillanovan” cemeteries. The influence of 
these farmers on the Apenninic herdsmen was to make 
them more interested in agriculture and to create a 
stage of civilization lately named Subapenninic. The 
Terremaricoli and the Protovillanovan farmers, how- 
ever, chose the best sites for agriculture, Emilia east 
of the Panaro, Le Marche, Etruria and Latium. Urban 
centers developed in these regions rather than among 
the Subapenninic peoples in the mountains of central 
Italy where a territorial and tribal life continued till 
Roman times. Under this hypothesis, the Subapenninic 
peoples are the Italici—Umbri, Sabini, Aborigenes, 
Siculi Oenotri, Morgeti, Ausoni. 
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This picture of Italian prehistory does not seem to 
be universally accepted, however. In the Spina volume, 
Laurenzi, basing his opinion on that of Signora Laviosa 
Zambotti, describes the Previllanovans (Puglisi’s Proto- 
villanovans) as pastoralists rather than farmers; while 
according to the Austrian Pittioni, it was this cremat- 
ing people who brought the first strong “Indo-Ger- 
manic” influence to Picenum. Again, in the Spina 
volume, Mansuelli and Laurenzi do not seem to be 
entirely in agreement about the importance or even 
the dating of the Terramare folk. Nevertheless, the 
chapters on the Bronze and Iron Ages in these two 
volumes furnish a usable résumé of the history of 
these periods in northern and central Italy. 

The topography of the lower valley of the Po occu- 
pies much of the research reported in the volume on 
Spina. The situation in antiquity of the seaports, 
Adria and Spina, on the inner, sheltered sides of the 
great lagoons of the northeast coast of the Adriatic, 
where they were protected from the tides of that sea, 
and the tradition of the Pelasgian or Thessalian founda- 
tions of these and other lagoon cities suggest to Ferri 
a coastal navigation within the lagoons, of people from 
the Balkans, who were thus enabled to colonize the 
east coast of Italy without crossing the open sea. This 
inland waterway, from Ravenna to Aquileia, was still 
in use in Roman times, as Alfieri points out, though 
by then it was based largely on Etruscan hydraulic 
works. 

The city of Spina itself, discovered within the last 
decade, though some of its cemeteries had been exca- 
vated earlier, turns out to have been an early Venice 
whose Grand Canal can be seen clearly in aerial photo- 
graphs. Situated on the relatively high land between 
the fingers of the Po delta, it was a series of straggling 
settlements, rather than a single unified city. Its 
foundation date can be fixed, by the Attic vases found 
there, in the last decades of the sixth century B.c., a 
little younger than Bologna-Felsina and a little younger 
than its rival port Adria in the territory of the Veneti. 
The authors of this volume do not commit themselves 
on the question of who first set up a trading port here 
in the classical period, the Etruscans, the new power 
in the Po valley, or the Greeks, stimulated by the 
knowledge of this new potential market. At any rate, 
the market seems to have survived the fall of Bologna 
and other Etruscan cities when the Gauls overran the 
Po valley, for Attic vases continued to be sent to 
Spina for nearly a century more. Was Spina always 
a way-station on a trade route from Greece to central 
Europe, and was this route still open after the Gauls 
had come? 

Much still remains to be discovered and explained 
in both areas. In the meantime, these two volumes 
serve as fine interim reports of work in progress. 


EMELINE H. RicHARDSON 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


STATUE ICONICHE FEMMINILI CIRENAICHE, by Gus- 
tavo Traversari. Contributi al problema delle 
copie e rielaborazioni tardo-ellenistiche e romano- 
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imperiali. Pp. 120, pls. 34. “L’Erma” di Bret- 
schneider, Roma, 1960. DM. 35.80. 


This volume deals with 45 portrait statues, 38 of 
which are still in Cyrene while four are in the British 
Museum and three in the Louvre, removed there be- 
fore 1910. The new government of Cyrene has justly 
conceded to the Italians the right to publish their 
finds, as they had done such excellent work during 
their stay in the then Italian colony. A whole series 
of monographs on Libyan archaeology have already 
appeared from the same publishing house (cp. Bieber 
in Classical World 53 [1960] 287f). Among them 
Paribeni, Catalogo delle sculture di Cirene—Statue a 
relievi di carattere religioso (1959), has 5 identical 
sculptures. The reason for this overlapping is that 
Paribeni considers the statues as those of gods, Traver- 
sari as those of humans. The reason is, of course, that 
the Romans liked to represent their men and women 
in the guise of statuary types created by Greeks to 
represent gods or heroes (see Alice Muehsam, “Attic 
Grave Reliefs from the Roman Period,” Berytus 10 
[1952] 69ff; Margarete Bieber, “Roman Men in Greek 
Himation [Romani Palliati], A Contribution to the 
History of Copying,” ProcPhilSoc 103 [1959] 374ff, 
neither used by Traversari). His book will certainly 
also overlap the volume prepared by Dr. E. Rosen- 
baum on portraits, as ten of the statues in the volume 
by Traversari still have their portrait heads. Many 
others have cavities for inserting portrait heads (see 
pls. x, x11). 

Traversari gives an exact and extensive description 
of each statue, including the finding place, marble, 
measurement, plinth, missing parts, injuries, surface, 
restorations, dress, sandals, stance, position of the arms, 
execution of the folds and of the back. He also de- 
scribes with great clarity the different techniques, pro- 
portions, movement, rhythm, design of folds, and he 
makes stylistic comparisons with other related statues 
and clever attempts at dating the copies. He has ar- 
ranged his material according to periods: Nos. 1-2, late 
Hellenistic in Pergamenic style; 3-11, late Hellenistic 
in neo-classical style; 12-13, late Hellenistic in eclectic 
style; 14-18, 39, 43 (?) Augustan; 19-24 Julio-Claudian; 
25-27 Flavian; 28-29, 34-35 Trajanic; 30-31, 36-37 Had- 
rianic; 18, 32-33, 38-41, 42(?), 44 Antonine; 45 
Severic. He dates in the right way with the help of the 
heads and by comparing Roman dated historical monu- 
ments (see pp. 100-104). 

The chronological arrangement has the result that 
copies or adaptations of a single Greek type are some- 
times separated from each other in text and plates. 
The Herculaneum women, perhaps the most popular 
types in the Roman period, although together in the 
text, are dispersed on the plates. Thus the small Her- 
culaneum woman, Nos. 34-38, is illustrated on pls. 
XVIII, 2-3, XIX,I1-2 and xx, while the large one, Nos. 
39-43, appears on pls. 1x,3, XXxI,2-3, xx11,1-2. These two 
are among the most frequent types on dated tomb 
reliefs, which could contribute to the more exact date 
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of the statues (Muehsam, op.cit. pls. x11, XVII,3, 
XVIII,I1, XX-xxIv). On the other hand, there is only one 
copy of the Pudicitia type (No. 27, pl. xv,2), which 
is so frequent in the Hellenistic period in statues and 
on the eastern Hellenistic and Roman Republican 
tomb reliefs, but disappears in the Imperial period, 
kept only for a short time for elderly ladies (see Bieber, 
op.cit. pp. 383ff, figs. 11-21). The interesting priestesses 
of Isis (Nos. 32-33, pl. xvit) also have dated parallels 
in the Attic tomb reliefs of the Roman period (Mueh- 
sam, op.cit. pls. x11, X111,4, XIV,2). These reliefs give an 
indication of the attributes in the lost hands: sistrum 
and situla, used in this Egyptian cult. Other common 
types which are copied in different variations still need 
clarification. Thus the types of Demeter (Nos. 3-5, pls. 
Il, II, XXV, xxv1, xxx); those of the different Korae 
(Nos. 12, 19-23, 28, 30, 44, pls. vi,2 vitl,1-2, x1, Xu, 
XV,3, XVI, xx1,1 and 4) and those of the sacrificing, 
praying or adoring women (sacrificantes or adorantes) 
Nos. 10-11, 13, 15-18, 25-26, 29, 45, pls. vil, vi11,3, X,I-3, 
XIV, XV,I, XVIII,I, XIX,3, XXII1,3-4) ought to be treated 
continuously according to type through the different 
periods. 

The reviewer has done this in her “Romani Palliati” 
(op.cit.) for the Eretria types and the Pudicitia as 
well as in earlier articles for the portraits of Alexander 
the Great (ProcPhilSoc 93 [1949] 373ff) and for 
the Asklepios types (ibid. 101 [1957] 7off). All three 
articles were originally meant to be chapters in a His- 
tory of Copying. I have not yet attained this goal for 
the same reason which Traversari expresses so well 
(p. 10): the study of all available copies and varia- 
tions cannot be undertaken by one person alone or 
perhaps not even by one generation. In the meantime, 
the problems involved can be furthered by investigating 
the technical and stylistic characterizations of each 
statue or group of statues in order to determine not 
only the Greek prototype but also the stylistic value 
and the time of execution. Traversari has made an 
important contribution in distinguishing between tech- 
nique and style of the different periods in Cyrene. 
He has made a long stride forward in this intricate 
research, It is to be hoped that this gifted pupil of 
Carlo Anti will continue to work in this field and 
find more and more answers to difficult questions. 
Then, finally, somebody might be able to write the 
History of Copying, on a larger scu'e than seems 
possible for me at the present time. 

The plates are excellent. The first 23 plates show 
the statues from Cyrene, the other 11, statues and 
heads for comparison. The photographs have been 
made mostly by the Archivio Fotografico della Soprin- 
tendenza alle Antichita della Cirenaica d’epoca pre- 
bellica, Cirene. Some of the best photographs have 
been taken by the author himself. Thus pl. xvi, No. 30, 
the Kore type, Florence, is a photographic masterpiece. 
The paper and printing and typographic execution of 
the book are also of the highest quality. 


MarcaRETE BIEBER 
NEW YORK 
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STuDIEN zUR PoLYCHROMIE DER PLAsTIK, GRIECHEN- 
LAND UND Rom, Untersuchungen iiber die Farb- 
wirkung der Marmor- und Bronzeskulpturen, by 
Patrik Reuterswaérd. Pp. 359, figs. 34, pls. 20, 
colored frontispiece. Svenska Bokférlaget, Stock- 
holm. 


The use of color in Greek and Roman sculpture was 
once a hotly debated subject. Accustomed to the lumi- 
nous white of the extant marble statues and reliefs, 
people were loath to believe that originally they were 
resplendent in color; and the somewhat crude hypothe- 
tical reconstructions of colored statues and temples only 
added to the skepticism. Now, after more and more 
evidence has shown beyond doubt that polychrome 
sculpture was the norm in Greek and Roman times— 
as it had been in Egyptian—and when the nature of 
this polychromy is better understood, there are few 
doubters left. 

In this excellent book Mr. Reutersward investigates 
the whole subject, from the archaic Greek to the late 
Roman period, utilizing all available evidence, that 
is, not only the actual color traces that have survived 
on marble, limestone, and bronze sculptures, but the 
painted statues that occasionally occur in Pompeian 
frescoes, as well as the sculptures that are sometimes 
represented in vase-paintings. As a result, one can say 
that the tradition in the use of color is constant, from 
century to century, evolving only in the direction of 
greater naturalism as the sculpture itself became more 
and more realistic, but always retaining certain con- 
ventions dictated by the decorative effect that had to 
be obtained. How much the differentiation of the 
various parts gained by their appearance in different 
shades, and how much the design as a whole thereby 
profited is brought out by some of Reutersward’s plates. 

The author begins by giving an account of the 
progress in our knowledge of the subject during the 
last two centuries, from the time of Winckelmann to 
the present day, supplemented by an astonishingly 
complete bibliography, which gives a vivid picture of 
the famous controversy. (L. V. Solon’s book: Poly- 
chromy, Architectural and Structural Theory and Prac- 
tice [New York 1924] might have been included, since 
it contains much that is germane.) Then come chap- 
ters on the use of color in archaic, classical, Hellen- 
istic and Roman times, with evidence and conclusions 
arranged in an easily understood and systematic man- 
ner. Especially valuable are the chapters on the poly- 
chromy of ancient bronzes, on the occasional use of 
color in chryselephantine statues, and the extensive use 
of gilding in the later periods. 

On the important question of whether the nude 
parts of marble sculptures were consistently painted, 
treated only with a wax application, or left white, the 
author is non-committal—as indeed one must be in the 
present state of our knowledge. He comes, however, 
to the provisional conclusion that the nude parts were 
sometimes painted (mostly red), at other times waxed, 
and at still other times left white. 
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The danger in any study of this subject is of course 
the temptation to generalize from the scant evidence 
at our disposal. Since these ancient colors were ephem- 
eral and have been preserved only in exceptional cases, 
negative evidence is no evidence. For that reason one 
might hesitate to accept Reutersward’s theory that in 
Roman times a different polychromy was used for 
cult statues and for decorative sculptures. If cult 
statues have on the whole retained more traces of 
color, this might easily be due to the greater protection 
they enjoyed during their “lifetimes.” 

Reutersward’s account of painted Roman portraits, 
based especially on the Primaporta Augustus (fig. 34), 
the Livia from Pompeii (pl. x1), and the head of 
Caligula in Copenhagen (pl. xv), is particularly wel- 
come. It gives one the realization of how much more 
attractive they must have been compared to their 
present all-white appearance. 

That the Roman copies of Greek sculptures did not 
accurately reproduce the colors of the originals is 
rightly stressed by the author. As he points out, not 
only must the original colors have faded, but the 
copies were often made from other copies (casts? ), 
not directly from the Greek originals, leaving the 
choice of color to the copyist. 


Giseta M. A. RICHTER 


ROME 


Corpus VasoruM AntiquorUM. Deutschland, Band 
15, Mainz, Universitat, Band 1, by Roland Hampe 
and Erika Simon. Pp. 52, pls. 48, figs. 10. Beck, 
Munich, 1959. DM 45. 


The collection of Greek vases at Mainz University 
has been formed since World War II around a nucleus 
of three private collections acquired en bloc and ex- 
panded by individual purchases. It is a monument to 
the energy and devotion of those who brought it 
together, and an inspiring example of what can be 
accomplished by determined collectors, even in today’s 
inflated market. It is also well chosen to serve as a 
University collection, containing representative speci- 
mens of good work in a variety of fabrics spread over 
a long range of time. 

This first fascicule is devoted to early Greek wares: 
Attic Protogeometric and Geometric, Proto-Attic, 
Boeotian, “Argive,” Corinthian (including one Italo 
Corinthian piece), and Attic black-figure. The quality 
of the material is good, and there are some highly 
interesting pieces. Some of the best vases had already 
been published in the authors’ popular guide to the 
collection, Griechisches Leben im Spiegel der Kunst 
(Mainz 1959; reviewed by D. K. Hill, AJA 64 [1960] 
205), but many examples are here published for the 
first time. In several important respects, this publica- 
tion is exemplary: in the excellent illustrations, the 
thorough descriptions, the concise but generally ac- 
curate commentary. 

In the Geometric category, such late pieces as Nos. 
46-48 (pls. 5-7) may (barely) qualify for admission, 
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but the mug, No. 77 (pl. 7, 5-7), dated late 8th to 
early 7th century, is already well into Proto-Attic: 
compare examples from Grave 48 at Phaleron, R. S. 
Young, AJA 46 (1942) 36-37, 49, fig. 19, Nos. 1A-1B- 
1C (there dated “second quarter of the 7th century”), 
also J. M. Cook, BSA 35 (1934-35) 215. 

Our store of published early Proto-Attic pottery is 
significantly enriched by the addition here of fragments 
of several large standed bowls which derive from a 
single context (Nos. 153-158, pls. 8-26). The treatment 
of these pieces—reconstitution, photography, draw- 
ings and explanation—is a remarkable work of salvage, 
combining the best techniques of field and museum 
archaeology. 

Among the Corinthian vases the pointed aryballos, 
No. 39 (pl. 27:3-4), dated mid-seventh century, seems 
rather to be Early Corinthian, on the evidence of the 
shape and the degenerate dicing, and an outgrowth 
of the type of Payne, Necrocorinthia 22, fig. 8, b. The 
most interesting pieces are two alabastra, Nos. 67 and 
66 (pls. 28, 29:1-3), which belong to the central hand 
in a group of vases already Late Corinthian but more 
carefully painted and probably earlier than most other 
alabastra of that period. The authors mention three 
other pieces as being closely related. I take all five to be 
by one artist (the “MU” Painter, after “Mainz Univer- 
sity”), and would add two more: alabastra in Berkeley 
(UCMA 8/3302; CVA 1, pl. 9, 4) and Basel (private 
collection; K. Schefold, Meitsterwerke griechischer 
Kunst [Basel 1960] 135 fig. 103). This grouping pro- 
vides an entering wedge into a larger number of L. C. 
aryballoi and alabastra of good style, the exact place- 
ment of which is now progressing. The alabastron in 
Basel seems especially close to three flat-bottomed ary- 
balloi which I have elsewhere given to the Laurion 
Painter (Klearchos: Bull. M.N. Reggio Calabria, in 
press). Compare also the three alabastra with con- 
fronted cocks, Payne, NC 1225, 1225A, 1226, the last 
two surely by one hand. 

The Attic black-figured vases include examples by 
the Polos Painter, the “C” Painter, the Boston CA 
Painter, the Amasis Painter, the Nikoxenos Painter, 
and others, duly attributed and discussed; also a low- 
footed kylix with an amusing owner’s inscription (No. 
83; pl. 46:3 and 5), and a Panathenaic amphora with 
“Giddyap!” (ela, ela; No. 74, pls. 35 and 39:8). 

D. A. Amyx 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY 


La CERAMIQUE GRECQUE DE (VI*-IV° 
SIECLE). Essai D'HISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE, by Frangois 


Villard. (Bibliothéque des écoles francaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 195.) Pp. 177, pls. 
58. E. de Boccard, Paris, 1960. 


This book presents both a critical inventory of the 
Greek pottery found at Marseille and, based on its 
study, a discussion of the city’s role in the early trade 
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between the Mediterranean and the Celtic regions to 
the north. The pottery already known was increased 
considerably by excavation in parts of the lower city 
damaged in World War II. While very fragmentary, 
it is of considerable interest, both because of the good 
quality of the imported pieces and for the skillful way 
in which Villard has used it to reconstruct Massaliote 
trade. Corinthian and Attic pieces are characterized 
as luxury items, which parallel on a small scale the 
imports into Etruria, and the East Greek pottery, 
mainly Ionian common ware, is identified as the 
product of a “colonial” trade. The carriers of both 
were presumably the Phocaean colonizers of Massalia. 
The curves of importation established by Villard reveal 
that Attic virtually replaced Corinthian in the second 
quarter of the sixth century and rose to a very high 
proportion of all imports in the last half of the century, 
but, in contrast to that in Etruria, fell off sharply after 
500. The importation of East Greek, which began with 
a few Orientalizing pieces shortly before 600, was 
large, including wine amphoras as well as the table- 
ware, but terminated shortly after 535, when Phocaean 
trade came to a halt in the western Mediterranean. 
Its disappearance may well have been a stimulus to 
the manufacture of local pottery, already started. The 
latter closely imitated the imported wares and showed 
little originality in shape or decoration. It was, how- 
ever, exported into the hinterland, where the Mas- 
saliotes also sent their local wine, reserving the im- 
ported Ionian vintages for themselves. 

Study of the pottery supports the date of ca. 600 for 
the foundation of Massalia, since Villard considers 
the sub-geometric pieces, already known, improperly 
assigned to a provenance in Marseille. Yet, there was 
some precolonization trade near the mouth of the 
Rhéne as the Rhodian pottery from St. Blaise indicates. 
The growth of the new colony was rapid and vigorous 
until ca. 500, when the city began to decline into the 
insignificance hinted by the lack of literary reference 
in the fifth and fourth centuries. Villard ingeniously 
argues that this early importance and rapid decline is 
to be explained by the rhythm of Celtic history in 
Gaul, not by the Phocaean eclipse in the western 
Mediterranean after the battle of Alalia. It was the 
Phocaean migrants to Corsica who were defeated, not 
the Massaliotes. The city’s prosperity resulted from the 
opening of a land route by way of the Rhéne and 
lower Seine for the transport of British tin, which 
supplemented the sea route by way of the Atlantic 
coast to Tartessus and Gades. Massalia was the link 
to the Celtic hinterland for this valuable commodity. 
Its traders exchanged pottery, wine and metalware, 
such as the crater of Vix, which town served as an 
entrepot for the route. The advance westwards of the 
La Téne people terminated this flourishing business 
ca. 500 by the destruction of the seats of the Celtic 


1 Author, 88f and ns. 16ff. The review of Ch. R. Morey’s 
Early Christian Art, by M. Schapiro, should be added to her 
selective bibliography; The Review of Religion 8 (1944) 165ff. 
See especially 176f, on the documented evidence for illusionistic 
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nobles and the subsequent reversion of Gaul to a less 
advanced agrarian economy. At this time the Alpine 
route from north Italy to central Europe came into 
use, the products of which are to be seen from western 
German sites rather than in Gaul. The argument is 
plausible, well supported by Villard’s careful discussion 
of the tin trade and of the early Greek and Etruscan 
material in western Europe. The book is a useful addi- 
tion to the growing list of French studies of early 
Greek trade in the western Mediterranean. 
Cart Rogsuck 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


ProLemaic PaintINGs AND Mosaics AND THE ALEXAN- 
DRIAN Sty.e, by Blanche R. Brown. (Monographs 
on Archaeology and Fine Arts sponsored by the 
Archaeological Institute of America and the Col- 
lege Art Association of America, Vol. 6.) Pp. xvii 
+ 108, pls. 45. Published by the Archaeological 
Institute of America through a subvention grant- 
ed by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1957. 


There can be little doubt about the timeliness of 
this book. The specter of an Alexandrian school of 
art has now haunted classical as well as early Christian 
scholarship for a long time. The problem has again 
come to the fore recently, in the discussions about the 
Hellenistic metal ware which also is often called Al- 
exandrian.* Up to now all these attempts at defining 
the lost Alexandrian art, by ascribing to it hypothetical 
characteristics such as a bucolic, or satiric, or scholastic 
inclination, or an illusionistic and impressionistic man- 
ner of representation, have produced little more than 
phantoms. A book on Alexandrian painting based on 
paintings actually preserved from Alexandria must 
from the outset be greeted as a major contribution to 
a question much in need of new approaches. 

The materials for this study had to be collected from 
four rather incongruous types of monuments: painted 
loculus slabs and stelae; wall paintings in tombs; 
polychrome paintings on Hadra hydriae; and mosaics. 
The first target of investigation was the so-called Sol- 
dier’s Tomb, which contained both stele-shaped slabs 
and Hadra vases. The tomb itself is now lost. One finds 
the evidence about its discovery and contents unraveled 
in Ch. I, pp. 4ff. Located in the Ibrahimiya cemetery, 
this, like many other Alexandrian burials, consisted of 
a single, barrel-vaulted, underground chamber. The 
often repeated statement by Neroutsos that it was bee- 
hive-shaped can now be discarded as a misunderstand- 
ing. To reassemble the original inventory of the tomb, 
and to eliminate those items which had been errone- 
ously ascribed to it, was a pressing task, considering 
the fact that this is “the only monument of the Alexan- 


painting outside Alexandria. 

2G. M. A. Richter, AJA 62 (1958) 360ff; A. Adriani, Divaga- 
zioni intorno ad una coppa paesistica del Museo di Alexandria 
(1959). 
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drian cemeteries to which specific dates can be as- 
cribed” (author, p. 2). Indeed chapter II, which ushers 
in the catalogue of the monuments, once again starts 
with a discussion of the same tomb, this time concen- 
trating on the painted, stele-shaped slabs that closed the 
loculi (pp. 14ff). The ensuing repetitions make the 
reading of this part somewhat cumbersome, but the 
methodical importance of the tomb group itself cannot 
be doubted. The changes of style observed in the sol- 
dier’s tomb are corroborated by similar stelae and slabs 
in other burials (pp. 23ff). Their likely succession pro- 
vides us with the only schema available to date, of a 
stylistic chronology in Ptolemaic painting. 

Four styles can be recognized among the painted 
stelae; their demonstration ought to be read with care 
(pp. roff, 29ff). The paintings, rather cursory works 
of art in the first place, are for the most part badly 
damaged and mere ghosts of their pristine condition. 
Often the representations are hardly legible at all. This 
reader, for one, wished for a more generous use of 
auxiliary drawings which would have greatly facilitated 
the reading of the text; see the one instance where such 
a drawing is shown together with a photograph, pl. 
xIx, 1-2. To extract stylistic distinctions from such 
recalcitrant materials was a difficult undertaking; the 
effort proved well spent, however. On the whole the 
distinction between the four styles appears valid, and 
sufficiently informative here to warrant a brief sum- 
mary. 

First Style. This group clearly lines up with the latest 
Attic grave reliefs, both as regards iconography and 
composition. Its inception probably antedated the year 
300 B.C. 

Second Style. Standing figures display a characteristic 
S-curve which the author defines as Praxitelean (pp. 
47f). This description rather obscures another inter- 
esting circumstance. The figures of this type throw 
their weight decidedly on the side of the supporting 
leg, while the other leg swings far out to the side. 
Heads are exaggeratedly small (loculus slab of Bitos, 
catal. no. 3, or the “Slender Man,” no. 15). These 
broad, eccentric postures are in accordance with early 
Hellenistic taste on a level, for instance, with the 
“Girl of Anzio.” But the painted specimens lack the 
spiralic torsion of the statues. This change can only 
be explained by the need of adapting the statuary pat- 
tern to the flat surfaces of paintings. After all, these 
Alexandrian tomb slabs represent a rare group of paint- 
ed figures shown frontally while at the same time act- 
ing, or looking, sidewise. They exemplify a representa- 
tional scheme of which the after-effects reach far into 
late Classical and Byzantine art. At the same time 
their scheme may be described as a revival, with direc- 
tions reversed, of the composite views used in Phara- 
onic art, in order to adjust the form to the flat ground. 

An air of unassuming realism, taking the place of 
the poetic humanism of the first style, seems another 
characteristic of this group. Costume and armour are 
specifically rendered (author, p. 21). The human 
world, fitted loosely into the free spaces of the stelae 
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and door-like niches, begins to look smaller than be- 
fore, less pretentious and more intimate (catal. nos. 
13, 19). 

Third Style. The lilting postures give way to more 
angular outlines approaching, sometimes, rigidity; this 
is true even when frontally standing figures were in- 
tended to follow the “Praxitelean” scheme of Style II 
(loculus slab of Lykinos, catal. no. 20). To separate 
this group from Style II was methodically advised; 
there are also indications that the new manner rep- 
resents a somewhat later development of Alexandrian 
art than Style II. Paintings from Delos dating from the 
second century B.c. seem the immediate continuation 
of the Alexandrian style III; cf. the delightful, rather 
Picassoid fragments of a frieze from the House, Delos 
VI E (author, pl. xxv, 1). I doubt if in the second 
Alexandrian style the free area around the figures can 
truly be interpreted as space, but it certainly does carry 
spatial connotations in the paintings of the third style. 
Even then the voids remain architecturally undefined, 
in contrast to such other contemporary works as the 
stele of Hediste, from Demetrios in Thessaly, with its 
elaborate rendition of an interior architecture.’ Against 
this airy space the figures assert themselves actively, 
sometimes almost defiantly, as e.g. the soldier in the 
loculus slab, cat. no. 10. This extrovert stance has 
parallels in middle Hellenistic statuary, near or even 
beyond the end of the third century B.c.: compare the 
Poseidon from Melos, M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the 
Hellenistic Age (New York 1955) fig. 684. Again the 
comparison confirms the contention of the author that 
her Style III forms the chronological sequence of style 
Il. 

The naturalistic trend initiated by the second style 
continues. The painting of Pelopidas (cat. no. 4) strug- 
gling with his rearing horse represents a scene from 
life of astonishing immediacy, totally different from 
conventional Attic funerary iconography. It reflects the 
power of a new kind of painting bent on enlarging 
the dominion of art over the world of experience. 
Again, space is treated as a visual factor: the figures 
move in it or, rather, against it. The result is a pyrami- 
dal composition which may well be termed a forerun- 
ner of the “Farnese Bull,” created a century later. 

Fourth Style. Its characteristic is undramatic group- 
ings of rigidly posed figures, rather poorly drawn. Ob- 
viously this manner represents a kind of folk art ac- 
companying, or perhaps subsequent to, the third style: 
compared to the latter, its tendency is regressive. The 
same rigidity which documents itself in the outlines, 
the flatness of the colors, and the impoverished iconog- 
raphy proper to this group, also dominates the rela- 
tion between figures and space. Indeed, the most re- 
markable symptom of the fourth style is the abrupt 
contrast, in its figure compositions, between profile and 
facing representations. The capacity of rendering inter- 
mediary stages such as oblique postures or motions 
from and into space, has been all but lost. Flatness, 
the denial of space, rules supreme. 

One regrets that nowhere in the text are the monu- 


3 A. Rumpf, Malerei und Zeichnung (Hdbch. d. Archéologie, part 6, vol. IV, 1, 1953) pl. 53, 1. 
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ments listed in the order of the above categories. Such 
a list would make it easier for the reader to “learn” the 
four styles. For the stylistic distinctions are by no means 
obvious in every instance. There is room for doubt 
whether the stele catal. no. 25, pl. xvi, does really 
belong to style III (author, p. 32). The same stele was 
dated more plausibly by Adriani, to the turn from the 
fourth to the third centur¥ B.c. (author, p. 27); that is, 
to the level of style I. The servant girl behind the door- 
post constitutes an interesting motive, iconographically, 
but I do not think that this is incompatible with the 
early Hellenistic date. As she looks back over her shoul- 
der with a side-glance at the observer, I should com- 
pare her to the girl with the shield in the fresco from 
Boscoreale, in the Metropolitan Museum.* Another dif- 
ficult case is the loculus slab of Kleon, catal. no. 29, 
which stems from the same hypogeum as the slab of 
Helixo, catal. no. 24. The Kleon painting should proba- 
bly not be separated from style III. Whatever hap- 
pened to the contour of the standing woman’s back— 
the photograph suggests some kind of damage near the 
middle, rather than a deliberate incurvation—few read- 
ers will be inclined to accept the author’s description 
of the figure as “archaizing” (pp. 32f, 51). The tend- 
ency to paint in flat color areas, which is not unusual 
in styles III and IV, appears here on a higher level 
of quality, imparting to the composition a neo-classic 
air of quiet. The equivalent in Romano-Campanian 
painting would be not Boscoreale but the Villa of the 
Mysteries. However, among the paintings of the third 
Alexandrian style this must be one of the latest. The 
straight vertical stance of the woman already presages 
the rigidity of the products, so much lesser in quality, 
of style IV; cf. the false door, cat. no. 32, with which 
no. 29 may be approximately coeval. 

Occasional instances of doubt notwithstanding, 
the four styles thus promise to prove workable cate- 
gories, at least within the material for which they 
were devised. Even the question whether or not the 
same categories can be recognized in other Alexan- 
drian monuments may be answered positively, if with 
reservations. With regard to the latter point a remark 
is due here. Obviously the strength of this investigation 
lies in its careful preparation of the materials on which 
judgment must be based. The subsequent conclusions 
are not always drawn as firmly as one would wish. 
More than once the text expresses an air of resignation, 
almost a lack of confidence in the very possibility of 
judgment. Yet the question is not that the remnants of 
Alexandrian painting which chance and circumstance 
have preserved for us are often rather poor specimens, 
and hardly representative of the best art of Alexandria; 
the task at hand is to determine in what way these 
chance examples can nevertheless be regarded as symp- 
tomatic of local standards and currents. To accomplish 
this it is necessary to define resolutely the limitations 
of the core material, namely the loculus slabs and 
stelae, on which rests the critical distinction between 

4 Fresco from Boscoreale in Naples, a copy after Theoros: 


O. J. Brendel, AJPh 75 (1954) 407f. For the Hellenistic style 
of the Boscoreale frescoes cf. also A. Rumpf, op.cit. 152. 
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the four styles. These monuments form a rather co- 
herent group but, by the same token, one of restricted 
scope and value. As a type of funerary art they were 
designed to serve a special need of a special class of 
people. Their nearest connections are with other funer- 
ary monuments such as the sculptured stelae from 
Alexandria in which long ago E. Pfuhl noted an 
analogous stylistic development.® Clearly, whatever 
can be observed in these paintings matters very much; 
but no conclusion ex silentio can be drawn regarding 
anything that happens to be absent from their reper- 
toire. For instance their testimony can have no bearing 
on the question of whether or not Alexandria favored 
idyllic scenery or caricatures. All we can say is that 
in the iconographic tradition of this one group there 
was no place for either. The group is also limited 
chronologically. It cannot answer questions as to what 
happened in Alexandrian art after the second century 
B.c., unless we count as symptomatic the very fact of 
its disappearance at that time. 

Another limitation results from the necessity, im- 
posed by the same material, to define the four styles 
as modes of figural composition only. One may expect 
to recognize the same styles in other figural composi- 
tions but hardly in paintings without human figures, 
such as the painted Hadra hydriae. Thus it seems rea- 
sonable to ascribe the wall painting from Mustafa 
Pascha tomb I to the second Alexandrian style (author, 
catal. no. 34 and pp. 55ff), even though this classifica- 
tion alone cannot do full justice to so extraordinary a 
painting, and one so alien to the world of the stelae. 
The brush drawing, though it be mere underpaint, is 
a very spirited performance, not matched by any other 
Greek painting which we know. The composition is 
even more peculiar. A figure of a rider on a prancing 
horse, in very effective foreshortening, has been re- 
peated thrice, with two women in between who turn 
towards the central horseman in identical posture. Ar- 
rangements so strictly antithetical are rare in Greek 
art. The nearest parallel appears to be the Amazon 
sarcophagus in Vienna, from Ephesus; this comparison 
further strengthens the author’s dating of the Mustafa 
Pascha painting to the early third century B.c. The case 
of the Hadra vases is different. They quite elude the 
efforts of classification by the four styles (author, pp. 
63ff). For their painting techniques and subject-matter 
they must be rated as a special group, collateral with 
but comparatively independent of the tomb slabs and 
stelae. A closer understanding of their chronology may 
come from a study of their ceramic shapes, rather than 
the paintings which decorate them.® But the preference 
of their makers for non-human representations con- 
stitutes a conspicuous and, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, symptomatic event. The fact that among the 
Alexandrian Hadra vases and the Delian mosaics we 
find the first completely inanimate still-lifes—agonistic 
and bridal—of western art, must seem a matter of no 
small importance. 


5E. Pfuhl, 4M 26 (1901) 258ff. 


6 Dated Hadra vases: author, 1of and n. 22. 
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Here the analysis leads directly to the question of the 
last chapter, called “What is the Alexandrian Style?” 
(pp. 83ff). Of course, the first answer must be that 
the art of Alexandria obviously followed the general 
Hellenistic development. This seems the primary les- 
son of the four styles. Equally clear is the initial in- 
debtedness of Alexandria to the Attic tradition. How- 
ever, with the onset of the second style one notices a 
turn of thematic interests towards a new, a-heroic and 
rather microcosmic, description of reality; although 
allowance must be made for exceptions such as the 
Mustafa Pascha painting. Unfortunately in her selec- 
tion of analogies from abroad, the author was ham- 
pered by her exclusive adherence to works of paint- 
ing. Thus we find references to the Etruscan tomb 
of the Cardinal and the “tomba del Orco” (not “Tomb 
of Orca,” as it is cited in the text, p. 91 and index, 
p. 107), which add but little to our knowledge of 
Alexandrian art. Reliefs, on occasion, would have pro- 
vided nearer parallels. For instance the votive relief 
in Munich, Bieber op.cit. fig. 489, which probably hails 
from Rhodes and hence from within the Alexandrian 
sphere of influence, with its small figures beneath a 
very high sky may well be described as an instance of 
the Alexandrian style III. In addition, it exhibits a 
truly Theocritan sensibility, in the minute depiction 
of its rustic sanctuary. 

It is regrettable that the materials at our disposal tell 
us so little about the manner of painting often de- 
scribed as “impressionistic” in modern speculations 
about the Alexandrian school. But a general considera- 
tion may out-balance this loss to an extent. The notion 
of Alexandria as the capital of ancient “impression- 
ism” should never have arisen. Not only is the term too 
vague; the author’s objections to it, pp. goff, are clearly 
valid. Moreover, all ancient terms which can be in- 
terpreted as signifying a manner of painting somehow 
corresponding to our concept of “impressionistic” oc- 
cur also in connection with artists outside, and in some 
cases much preceding, the art of Alexandria (author, 
p- 90, n. 31). Obviously the variety of techniques in 
ancient painting was already fully developed when the 
Hellenistic era began. The often cited passage in Pe- 
tronius, Sat. 2.9, cannot in the face of this evidence 
prove that Alexandria held a monopoly for “compen- 
diarae.” What it does suggest is that at the time of 
Petronius, the first century a.p., paintings of this de- 
scription were propagated in Italy by workmen from 
Egypt. 

We have said nothing so far about the mosaics which 
include some of the finest works of art from Alexan- 
dria. But, like the Hadra vases, they also do not easily 
fit the scheme of the four styles. The reasons differ. 
The floor mosaic from Shatbi, catal. no. 50, simply 
came too late: it dates from a time when the four 
styles had already run their course. Its elegant outline 
drawing, three Cupids hunting a stag, gives evidence 
that Alexandria had its share of the neo-classic taste 
which became the vogue of the first century B.c. Once 


7 Head of a Woman, from Egypt: Les Antiquités Egyptiennes, 
Grecques, Etrusques, Romaines et Gallo-Romaines du Musée de 
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more we receive confirmation that the cross-currents of 
Hellenistic art did not by-pass Ptolemaic Egypt. The 
splendid mosaic no. 48, signed by Sophilos, which rep- 
resents the city of Alexandria personified holding a 
“stylis” (rather than a mast and yard, author p. 68) 
and sporting a triangular cap which issues into the 
prow of a ship, constitutes a more difficult case. A copy 
of somewhat coarser style was found in the same place, 
Thmuis, not far from Alexandria (cat. no. 49). The 
date suggested for the sophilos mosaic, ca. 200 B.c., 
seems plausible; one may also follow the author in her 
assumption that the second specimen was created a few 
decades later. Yet in the comparison between the latter 
work and the winged tiger-rider from the House of 
Dionysos in Delos (pl. 42), this reviewer found the dis- 
similarities far more telling than the similarities. At a 
glance, this comparison reveals two points of impor- 
tance. Firstly, the rigidity which the author observes 
in the style, both of the tiger-rider and the head of 
“Alexandria,” is neither of the same intensity nor 
even of the same kind in both representations. Sec- 
ondly, among the two Alexandrian mosaics, the rigid 
quality is not limited to the late version alone; appar- 
ently it formed part of the type from the beginning. 
The rigidity of certain forms can even be more easily 
diagnosed in the signed mosaic, because there it bat- 
tles more visibly with the Hellenistic signs of anima- 
tion, the formal contrapposto of the head and shoul- 
ders. Incidentally, this posture ought to be related 
to the soldier, cat. no. 10; that is, to a typical monu- 
ment of the third style. Thus the internal evidence 
corroborates the hypothetical date proposed by the 
author. If in the “Alexandria” the motive does not ex- 
plain itself as clearly, the reason chiefly lies in the posi- 
tion of the eyes. In the Delian mosaic the pupils fol- 
low the turn of the head. In the Ptolemaic mosaics the 
pupils remain centered and the fixed glare of the eyes 
becomes further enhanced by the patterned rendition 
of the eyelashes. The latter seems an Alexandrian spe- 
cialty, found also in marble sculpture.’ 

Thus the question of special characteristics poses 
itself after all, in the concrete materials before us. It 
receives an unexpected slant, however, from the two 
mosaics from Thmuis. Thematically, these mosaics op- 
pose a fancily customed allegory to the realistic trend of 
the stelae and Hadra vases. We are forced to conclude 
that a contrast between two simultaneous modes of art, 
one factual, the other allegorical, was operative in the 
art of Alexandria, as happened again later in the art 
of the Roman empire. Stylistically, the two mosaics 
from Thmuis hold up to any Hellenistic illusionism, 
assumed or real, their commitment to a linear and 
frontal form of representation. Their congealed monu- 
mentality of style is ambivalent, historically; it is, at 
any rate, local. Dependent on our reading of the symp- 
toms we may call it either regional-Hellenistic or Al- 
exandrian, pre-Coptic. 

Otto J. BRENDEL 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Mariemont (1952) pl. 27 (G. 33) and text, 78f. 
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Tue oF CauLonlia, by Sydney P. Noe. 
(Numismatic Studies, no. 9.) Pp. iv + 62, pls. 
20. The American Numismatic Society, New 
York, 1958. $5.00. 


With The Coinage of Caulonia Mr. Noe continues 
the publication of his studies of the mints of Magna 
Graecia. Following the precedent of The Coinage of 
Metapontum (1927-1931) and Thurian Di-Staters 
(1935), his goal is the concise presentation of numis- 
matic evidence. 

The Caulonian coinage began in the latter sixth 
century B.c. with silver staters of characteristic South 
Italian fabric: incuse reverses mirroring the obverse 
die. The type is a striding male figure; he holds a 
bough raised in his left hand; a small male daimon 
runs along his right arm; before him stands a stag. 
The interpretation of this type is an old problem, 
which Mr. Noe reviews in his first chapter. Without 
venturing any new hypothesis, he concludes “that the 
chief figure is probably that of Apollo, presented as 
the city’s founder, that the daimon figure still eludes 
identification, and that the stag is the parasemon of 
the city.” Thus he sets aside the identification of the 
small figure as Agon (Head), as Katharmos (Raoul- 
Rochette), as Boreas (Lloyd), or as a fertility symbol 
(E. S. G. Robinson). The more recent suggestion of 
L. Lacroix (RBN 105 [1959] 5-24) is Amphithales, 
the youthful laurel-gatherer of the Pythian Apollo in 
the Valley of Tempe. Mr. Noe favors the view that 
the Apollo and stag type derives from a sculptural 
prototype, and his establishment of the sequence of 
issues will be a significant aid to the art historian’s 
study of the development of the representation. 

Two succeeding chapters consider the incuse coinage 
and the double relief coinage, which replaces the ear- 
lier fabric in the first quarter of the fifth century, and 
which employs the stag as a reverse type. They serve 
as a commentary on the chronological sequence adopted 
in the catalogue. Mr. Noe’s reconstruction of the mint 
sequence is a model of its kind. It rests largely on the 
fortunately large number of die linkages occurring in 
this series. However, the growing use of smaller and 
thicker flans, changes in the form of the ethnic, and 
the treatment of the border of the coins have also con- 
tributed to the arrangement. The heart of the book is 
the catalogue, which reveals Mr. Noe’s thorough and 
painstaking collection of material. Each different com- 
bination of dies, of which there are often several speci- 
mens, is given a separate entry. Since an example of 
each combination is illustrated, the die linkages and 
stylistic development may be checked in great detail. 
The output of the Caulonian mint was never large, 
and clear breaks in the sequence indicate that its ac- 
tivity was probably irregular. Succeeding chapters give 
brief consideration to fractions in silver, bronze issues, 
and plated coins. 

Aside from the terminal date of 389 B.c., the destruc- 
tion of Caulonia by Dionysius I, the absolute chronol- 
ogy of the mint remains uncertain. The date of the 
introduction of the double relief coinage is suggested 
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by the “South Italian” Hoard (Noe, Bibliography of 
Greek Coin Hoards*, no. 507), to which an appendix 
is devoted. If the hoard’s burial is to be associated 
with the Tarentine defeat of 473 B.c., as Mr. Noe be- 
lieves, the double relief staters which appear in the 
hoard were struck before that date. The hoard shows 
that the incuse fabric lived on at Croton and Metapon- 
tum after it had been replaced at Poseidonia and Cau- 
lonia. Moreover, Vlasto’s date of 485 B.c. would seem 
more probable than Evans’ date of 473 B.c. for the 
introduction of the Tarentine seated oecist type, which 
is represented in the hoard. 

There are a few lacunae. There is no discussion of 
the weight standard of Caulonia, which belongs to the 
usual South Italian standard of about 8.0 gr., or of the 
significance of the incuse fabric. Mr. Noe has already 
treated the latter question in The Coinage of Metapon- 
tum I, p. 13ff, but more recent studies such as that of 
C. H. V. Sutherland (ANSMN 3 [1948] 15-26) have 
made fresh interpretations. The quality of the printing 
by the press of J. J. Augustin is high. Misprints are 
few and in no way detract from the quality of a work 
which adds another mint to those already published 
in definitive form. 


R. Ross HoLttoway 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


WISsSENSCHAFTLICHE ABHANDLUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN 
NUMISMATIKERTAGES IN GOTTINGEN, 1951, heraus- 
gegeben von Erich Boehringer. Pp. 130, pls. 29. 
Musterschmidt-Verlag, Gottingen, Berlin, Frank- 
furt, 1959. 


A review appearing a decade after the conferences 
can be forgiven considering the book took eight years 
to produce. Professor Boehringer’s introduction makes 
it evident some of the participants, understandably 
enough, could not wait so long and tumbled into print 
elsewhere. Seven of the thirteen articles fall within 
the scope of this journal, and two of the remaining 
deal with technical problems. These are M.-L. Vollen- 
weider, “Uber das Abgiessen von Miinzen und ge- 
schnittenen Steinen,” and G. Fuchs, “Das Photog- 
raphieren von Miinzen.” In the latter, the tables of 
ratio between lens and coin are helpful; it is easy to 
photograph coins well but hard to insure that they 
come out the desired size without later enlargement or 
reduction. 

Among the papers on ancient coins and gems, Irm- 
gard Maull discusses the artist Aristoxenos and his 
activity at Metapontum in the fourth century B.c. Be- 
sides those few coins with his signature, other di- 
drachms with the head of a maiden (Persephone) on 
one side and an ear of wheat on the other can be 
attributed to his workshop. The publications of his 
signed pieces have been increased by H. Palmer’s 
account of Boston 56.500 (Annual Report 1956, 20f, 
3 figs.). 

The large sardonyx cameo in the cathedral at Minden 
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suffered in the burnings of the Second World War, 
and the fire altered its aspect considerably. C. Kiith- 
mann has decided that the emperor is Nero, not 
Domitian as suggested over twenty years ago by 
F. Matz. K.’s explanation for Renaissance additions to 
this ornament of a processional cross is ingenious 
indeed. A Renaissance humanist recognized Nero, first 
persecutor of Christians, and recut nose and forehead 
to make Domitian, who around a.p. 81-84 was wear- 
ing his hair in Neronian fashion and reaching Neronian 
portliness. Whether or not the cameo was tooled, I 
favor Domitian, whose portraits have come down to 
us in considerable numbers in several media. 

W. H. Gross collects the numismatic portraits of 
Antinous, and K. Kraft supplies an important article 
on the Roman imperial helmet as prelude to the 
imperatorial insignia of the Middle Ages. A. Suhle, 
“Der Einfluss der Antike auf die Miinzbilder des 
Mittelalters” (pp. 59-70), shows that in numismatics, 
as in so much else, art of the Middle Ages grew 
directly out of Roman antiquity of the period a.p. 
150-350. Sarcophagi from Rome gave designs to medi- 
aeval ivories which passed them on to die designers, 
and Greek imperial coins of the city-gate type (By- 
zantium, for instance) made a durable mark on 
Central European denars, bracteates, pennies and 
bullae. Professor E. Baldwin Smith gave definitive 
illustration of this in his Architectural Symbolism of 
Imperial Rome and the Middle Ages (Princeton 1956). 


CorNELIUS VERMEULE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


IL TEATRO DI SABRATHA E L’ARCHITETTURA TEATRALE 
Arricana, by Giacomo Caputo. (Monografie di 
Archeologia Libica VI.) Pp. go, pls. 91. “L’Erma” 
di Bretschneider, Rome, 1959. 


This is a superbly (and expensively ) illustrated mono- 
graph; it combines a detailed description of the Roman 
theater at Sabratha, a somewhat rambling defense of 
archaeological restoration, a list of pocket descriptions 
of other Roman theaters located in North Africa, a 
plea for a revised terminology in describing Roman 
theaters, an “Intermezzo” on the total history of the 
ancient theater and its social aspects, and a restate- 
ment of an earlier article in which the author rather 
convincingly argues that many so-called odea are 
actually bouleuteria, both in Cyrene and elsewhere. 
There is no unity, and the reader never quite escapes 
from the impression of the apologetic note struck by 
the first paragraph, in which Professor Caputo con- 
fesses that he is primarily occupied with the awaited 
publication of the theater of Leptis Magna, but must 
first discharge his unfinished duty to Sabratha and his 
predecessor Giacomo Guidi. 

For those parts of the theater at Sabratha which 
are archaeologically certain, the description is clear 
and ample, and the photographs and plans are beauti- 
fully legible. There is also a detailed and fully illus- 
trated description of the interesting pulpitum reliefs, 
which include, according to Caputo, representations 
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of scenes from a school of declamation for actors. 
However the reader is left with a feeling of confusion 
insofar as architectural restorations are concerned. Im- 
portant questions such as the positions of aisles within 
the cavea, the presence of a portico at the top of the 
auditorium, and the arrangement of architectural ele- 
ments on the scaenae frons are judged “per criterio 
generale” (p. 14) or according to “statica ottica” 
(p- 35). 

The unfinished nature of the monograph may be 
illustrated by the fact that two quite extensive graffiti 
(figs. 86 and 87) are illustrated but left unread; and 
by the fact that the last sentences of the book introduce 
a completely new and extremely thorny subject, that 
of the “ritual theater,” with meager documentation. 

The discursive portions of the book, if read as in- 
formal critical essays, contain many valuable sugges- 
tions. Professor Caputo states the danger of one-sided 
investigations of the ancient theater, and calls for a 
view that will combine literary, sociological and archi- 
tectural considerations. He rightly concludes that such 
a view will necessitate paying more attention to the 
rdle of the theater in late antiquity than is now done. 
His plea to discard technical terms from the Greek 
theater (e.g. parodos) in describing Roman buildings 
for which they are not applicable, seems logical. 

The summary of known North African theaters, 
with republications of their plans, is very useful, but 
adds little to Frézouls’ and Caputo’s articles in Dioniso 
15 (1952) 90-101; 10 (1947) 5-23. 

There are few mechanical errors, but two are false 
references to plates (p. 28, “fig. 62,” and p. 10, “tav. 
68”), while a third obscures the meaning of the last 
sentence on p. 58. 

Joun A. Hanson 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Late Roman Bronze CoInacE, A.D. 324-498, by 
P. V. Hill, R. A. G. Carson, and J. P. C. Kent. 
Pp. 114, pls. 4, 1 map. Spink & Son Ltd., L »ndon, 
1960. 


For many years it has been the admirable practice 
of the curators of the British Museum’s numismatic 
department to publish, well in advance of the editing 
of the definitive catalogues of the Museum’s holdings, 
studies which clarify if not solve in advance many of 
the problems to be settled before the final cataloguing 
can be done. One of the most important of such studies 
in recent years is this book, substantially a reprinting 
of lists published serially in Spink’s Numismatic Cir- 
cular between 1956 and 1959; the pages have been 
renumbered consecutively, addenda included, and 
plates supplied to enhance still further the value of an 
extremely significant publication. 

It may be noted that the study is actually divided 
into two sections: the first, “The Bronze Coinage of 
the House of Constantine, a.p. 324-346,” is the work 
of Messrs. Hill and Kent, while the second, “Bronze 
Roman Imperial Coinage of the Later Empire, a.p. 


346-498,” is by Messrs. Carson and Kent. The basis 
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of the study is of course the list of coins; the specimens 
are numbered consecutively but separately in these two 
sections. Within each section, the coins are arranged 
by mints (in the usual West-to-East sequence), and 
then chronologically. 

By an intensive study of the coin issues, the mint- 
and officina-marks, die and type relationships; and by 
bringing to bear all the published and unpublished 
studies which over the years have finally rendered 
obsolescent Maurice’s epochal Numismatique Constan- 
tinienne, the authors have been able to provide highly 
detailed information on the activities of the imperial 
mints on a virtual year-by-year basis throughout their 
period. 

The results, while analyzed only in brief paragraphs 
of text heading the various mint-sections (and in a 
somewhat more extended discussion of special prob- 
lems at the beginning of Part II), have a usefulness 
going far beyond the purely technical interests of the 
numismatist and collector, central as these are. For 
the archaeologist, there is now available a far more 
precise tool for dating individual issues from digs 
and find-sites; for the art historian, the same chrono- 
logical framework provides far more accurate informa- 
tion on the use of significant symbols, types and attri- 
butes by the different rulers within the period under 
examination, a time of critical importance for our 
understanding of late antique and early mediaeval art. 

The historian, too, has new insights into commercial 
and political activity, as mints open or close, increase 
or decrease production; in the fifth century, he can 
trace the gradual snuffing out of the Western mints 
from north to south across Europe. He can note the 
resistance of Constans, the only one of Constantine I’s 
sons to have been baptized at the time, to issuing coins 
commemorating his father’s consecratio. He can trace 
the fluctuations of Magnentius’ rejection and acceptance 
of Constantius II as coemperor. One of the most 
notable additions to our knowledge, suggesting a major 
reinterpretation of the political situation in the period 
in question, is the reassignment, on the basis of new 
attributions and more widely distributed find-sites, of 
the so-called Vandalic bronze coins of the fifth century 
to the official imperial mint at Rome; among the 
significant implications is the evident fact that Johannes 
was in control of Rome as well as of North Italy, the 
area to which Bury, for example, had thought his 
power confined. 

These are only a very few of the discoveries pointed 
out by the authors, or to be made by a careful perusal 
of their lists. For the information contained within it, 
the book is a must for every scholar whose work 
relates to the period in question; as a model of scientific 
method operating with accuracy, precision and judg- 
ment within very tight limitations of space and ma- 
terial, it is equally to be valued. 

James D. BRECKENRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Tue Dat Pozzo-Atsant Drawincs oF CLASSICAL 
Antiquities IN THe British Museum, by Cor- 
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nelius C. Vermeule, Ill. (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Volume 50, Part 5.) Pp. 78, figs. 103. The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1960. 
$2.00. 


This catalogue serves to show the growing apprecia- 
tion among present day archaeologists and art his- 
torians of drawings of antiquities by Renaissance and 
later artists. The collection of drawings of classical 
antiquities assembled by Cassiano Dal Pozzo, which 
he called a Museum Chartaceum, includes not only 
drawings made in his own time, the seventeenth 
century, but many earlier drawings. Dal Pozzo was 
apparently a born antiquarian who went to work sys- © 
tematically to gather his material. He employed a large 
number of draughtsmen, most of whom are anony- 
mous, pending further study. Fortunately, his heirs 
shared his interest so that the collection was continued 
into the eighteenth century. After belonging to the 
Albani family for some time in the eighteenth century, 
a large part of the collection passed in 1762 to George 
III of England, and hence to the Royal Library of 
Windsor Castle. A smaller part eventually found its 
way to the British Museum. Although known to 
scholars for the past eighty years, this material has 
not been easily available. Dr. Vermeule has under- 
taken the immense task of remedying this situation. 

The present catalogue includes only the two volumes 
in the British Museum, known as the Franks Col- 
lection. Dr. Vermeule arranges the material in an ad- 
mirable fashion. A brief introduction gives the history, 
background, and general character of the collection, and 
stresses its importance as part of the source material 
on which artists relied from about 1500-1700, a period 
when the interpretation of classical antiquities had a 
dominating influence in art. 

Following the introduction and a page of references, 
the drawings are listed according to their present num- 
bering, prefixed by the earlier folio numbers which 
appear in old publications, A brief description of each 
drawing is included, giving previous locations as far 
as known, present location if known, and bibliographi- 
cal references. Related drawings are mentioned, and also 
restorations and condition changes revealed by com- 
parison. In other words, the documentation is as full 
as it can be within the scope of a catalogue which is 
essentially preliminary. 

The catalogue proper is followed by a concordance 
of the present numbers of the drawings with the Dal 
Pozzo numbers. This not only brings out certain inter- 
esting facts about the collection, but also shows Dr. 
Vermeule’s industry and conscientiousness as a scholar. 
Everyone experienced in this kind of work is aware 
of what is involved in preparing such a concordance, 
in addition to very good subject and location indices. 
The many illustrations permit the reader to make 
comparisons of the drawings with the original monu- 
ments, or, better still, to become acquainted with 
objects otherwise probably irrevocably lost. 

For a more complete background and history of this 
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fascinating collector and collection, one needs also to 
read two previously published articles by the same 
author to which he refers in his introduction. We hope 
that he will continue the work for which he is so well 
qualified, and which should be a definite contribution 
to the study of archaeology and art history. 


KATHARINE SHEPARD 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


INDIAN Lire THE Upper Great Lakes: 11,000 


B.c. to A.D. 1800, by George Irving Quimby. Pp. 


xv + 182, figs. 75. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1960. $5.95. 


The Upper Great Lakes region, the setting of this 
regional history, is an area of some 200,000 square 
miles defined as the drainage basins of Lakes Superior, 
Huron and Michigan. The selection of the areal unit 
of analysis was based on the obvious dependence of 
Indians of historic and prehistoric times upon water- 
ways as a means of travel and transport and as a deter- 
mining factor in settlement location. For a general 
theme, Quimby has attempted to focus attention on the 
dependence of primitive cultures upon the physical 
qualities of environment. 

81 pages of the text are devoted to a description 
of the archaeological sequences beginning with the 
Paleo-Indian manufacturers of fluted points at about 
10,000 B.c., the time of the Two Creeks Interstadial. 
A subsequent Paleo-Indian stage designated “Aqua- 
Plano” and identified by non-fluted lanceolate and 
stemmed projectile points is assigned to a 7,000 to 
4,500 B.c, time span. The forest adaptations of the 
Boreal Archaic and Old Copper peoples, the latter 
the first workers in metal of the New World, cover 
the period of 5,000 to 500 B.c. Between 500 and 100 B.c. 
the Early Woodland peoples manufactured pottery 
and constructed burial mounds. Their economy is re- 
garded as largely a continuation of the Archaic hunting 
and gathering type as contrasted with the agriculturally 
based Hopewell Indians who are seen as moving into 
the region around 100 B.c. and dominating it until 
A.D. 700. To Late Woodland times (a.p. 800-1600) are 
assigned a considerable diversity of regional cultures: 
Effigy Mound, Peninsular Woodland, Michigan 
Owasco, Lalonde, Fisher, Lake Winnebago, and Blue 
Island. Brief summary descriptions of the economy, 
material culture, geographic distribution and environ- 
mental relations of these cultural complexes are pre- 
sented. 50 pages of the text are then devoted to ethno- 
graphic descriptions of the Huron, Chippewa, Ottawa, 
Potawatomi, Sauk, Fox, Miami, Winnebago, and 
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Menomini as well as to the breakdown of tribal cul- 
ture between 1760 and 1820. The book is provided 
with superb illustrations, a comprehensive glossary, 
an index, and a bibliography with 137 entries. 

Quimby indicates that his book was not written 
for the specialist, though he hopes that some of the 
data and ideas will be of use to him, but that rather 
it was directed to the lay reader, the introductory 
student, or to someone who has a general regional 
interest in the Upper Great Lakes. But the book is 
not simply a popularized summary of previous re- 
ports. It is based upon a fresh survey of museum and 
private collections, upon new archaeological surveys 
and excavations in areas where data were lacking, 
upon attempts to relate sites to former beach levels, 
and above all upon the author’s intimate and extensive 
knowledge of the region. The earlier archaeological 
sections where Quimby’s most recent research efforts 
have been directed are the most stimulating and 
provocative. The coverage is thinner in later portions 
of the report where perhaps Quimby assumes that the 
rich and colorful pages of the late history of the Great 
Lakes region will be known to the readers of his book. 
We may commend the stimulating manner in which 
the early culture horizons are related to the trends in 
the changing natural environment. A presentation in 
comparable detail of Indian life in the historic period 
in relation to the sweep of political and economic 
forces comprising the cultural environment of the 
later era is still needed in view of the highly generalized 
treatment of the present study. 

Quimby’s excellent summary description of the 
region should be widely used and it is to be hoped 
subsequent editions might be issued. To make the 
study of greater use to the specialist, a few suggestions 
are offered. While the illustrations are excellent, their 
utility would be enhanced by an indication of the 
provenience of the specimens. References are given in 
a group at the close of each chapter. More specific 
bibliographic citations would be an aid to the novice 
and, indeed, even to one conversant with the area. 
Specific site names could be profitably added to site 
locations as given on maps. As a concluding note, in 
view of the general environmental theme of the study 
a general appraisal of the natural area selected as a 
unit of analysis is wanting yet seems to be called for. 
It is a striking feature that most of the archaeological 
complexes have an origin or at least a distribution 
that greatly transcends the area. To what extent was 
the Upper Great Lakes region a natural area and 
what were its specific influences? 

Davin A. Barrrets 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Errata, Volume 65, No. 1: 


Plate 18, 3 (Sandars), for Adana read Antioch 
Museum; plate 18, 5, add No. 905. 


Plate 29 (Benson) fig. 5, for B 1077 read B 1078; 
fig. 9, for B 1078 read B 1079; fig. 10, for B 1053 
read B 1055; fig. 12, for B 1076 read B 1077. 


Review of Simon, Die Geburt der Aphrodite, p. 
78, line 19, for Adonis read Anchises. 
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Fic. 5. Throne Room of SW Building, from SW 
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Fic. 6. Tower-like NW corner, SW Building, from N Fic. 8. Outer wall of SW Building 
faced in ashlar, from W 
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Fic. 9. Parallel lines of outer wall, SW Building, from SE Fic. 15. Fragment of poros, perhaps 
from horns of consecration 


Fic. 11. NW end of unexcavated building, from SW 


Fic. 12. Trench 1 in Anastasopoulos’ field, from SE Fic. 13. Early remains below floor in corridor 
to NW oil magazine, from SW 
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Fic. 17. Fragment of 
fresco from Room 21 


Fic. 14. Remains of earlier phases below floor 
in tower beside Propylon, from SE 


Fic. 16. Fragments of frescoes from Propylon 


Fic. 18. Five sealings. a, octopus. b, cow with suckling calf. c, two 
impressions of snake goddess (?). d, two bulls going past with heads turned back 
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Fic. 1. Plan of area to north and northwest of Central Court at Phaistos 


Fic. 2. Restoration of north facade and north end of west facade of Central Court at Phaistos 
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CENTRAL COURT 
Fic. 4. Block north of Central Court at alli 
Phaistos. Plan of ground-floor and Fic. 6. Plan of northeast part 
suggested restoration of upper storeys of Palace of Mallia 
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Fic. 7. Plan of ground-floor rooms of blocks north 
of Central Court at Phaistos (left bottom), and 


Mallia (right bottom). At top, restorations of 
rooms in storey above 
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Fic. 8. Suggested restoration of 
upper floor north of Central 
Court at Mallia 
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MARYON PLATE 65 


Fic. 2. Steel sword. Fic. 6. Steel sword. Royal Ontario 
British Museum Museum of Archaeology, Toronto 


Fic. 1. Iron sword with gold pommel, grip, and scabbard ornaments. Alaca 
Hiyik, near Ankara, 2400-2100 B.c. Archaeological Museum, Ankara 
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MARYON 


Fic. 8. Steel sword pommel section x 100. Toronto 


Fic. 7. Showing where test 
specimen was taken from pommel 


(wedge-shaped cut). Toronto 


1. Structure of steel near tip of sword x 500. Toronto 
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PLATE 68 MARYON 


Fic. 10. Section through beard (see fig. 9 A, B, C) x 50, showing 
relative positions of structure shown in figs. ro A, 10 B, ro C. 
This is mirror image of structure shown in 10 A, 10 B, 10 C. Toronto 


Back 
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+ Fic. 9. Appearance of section 
through beard. Toronto 


Front (drawing by Dr. Ellis) 
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Fic. 10 B. Structure of steel, section near centre of beard, x 100 (see B in fig. 9). Toronto 


Fic. 10 A. Structure of steel, section adjacent to back of beard, x roo (see A in fig. 9). Toronto 
Ae 


PLATE 70 MARYON 


Fic. 10 D. Section through beard (see D in fig. 9) x 50. This is 


mirror image of structure shown in fig. g. Toronto 


Fic. 10 C. Structure of steel, section adjacent to front of beard, x 100 (see C in fig. 9). Toronto 
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Fic. 13. Bracelet. Philadelphia 


Fic. 12. Steel sword. 


Philadelphia 


Fic. 14. Handle of sword. Brussels 
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PLATE 72 MARYON 


Fic. 16. Handle of steel sword at Hamburg. 
Radiographs by Dr. F. K. Naumann 


Fic. 15. Handle of steel sword. Hamburg Fic. 17. Bronze six-piece arrowhead mould 


for three arrowheads at one pouring. 
From Mosul. British Museum 
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Book Review, continued 


Meyer (ed.), Heinrich Schliemann. Briefwechsel, ll (S. A. lnwmerwahr) 
Parson, The Lost Histories of Alexander the Great (C, A. Robinson, Jr.) 
Koux, Pausanias en Corinthe (Livre ll, 1 2 15) (C. H. Morgan) 
@EOPIA, Festschrift fiir W.-H, Schuchhardt (M. Bieber) 


Von Antiker Architektur und Topographic. Gesammelte Aufsitze von Armin 
von Gerkan (J. W. Graham) . 


Gater ve SAnterre, Exploration archéologique de Délos XXIV (C. R. Long) 


Grnouvés, L’Etablissement thermal de Gortys d’ Arcadie (M. C. Roebuck) 


Spina e (Etruria Padana (E, H. Richardson) 
I Piceni e la civilta Etrusco-Italica (E. H. Richardson) 
Traversari, Statue iconiche femminili Cirenaiche (M. Bieber) 


Reurerswarp, Studien zur Polychromie der Plastik, Griechenland und Rom 


(G. M. A. Richter) . 
Hampe anv Simon, Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Mainz I (D. A. Amyx) 
La céramique grecque de Marseille (VI°-IV® siécle) (C, Roebuck) 


Brown, Ptolemaic Paintings and Mosaics and the Alexandrian Style (O. }. 
Brendel) . 


Nor, The Cotnage of Caulonia (R. R. Holloway) 


Borurincer, Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen des Deutschen N amismatiker- 
tages in Gottingen, 1951 (C. Vermeule) 


Caputo, ll teatro di Sabratha e U'architettura teatrale Africana (}. A. Hanson) 


Hit, Carson anp Kent, Late Roman Bronze Coinage, A.D. 324-498 (J. D. 
Breckenridge) 


Vermevute, The Dal Pozzo-Albani Drawings of Classical Antiquities in the 
British Museum (K. Shepard) 


Quimsy, Indian Life in the Upper Great Lakes: 11,000 B.C. to A.D. 1800 (D. A, 
Baerreis) .. 
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The American Numismatic Society 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS, 1961-1962 


The American Numismatic Society, Broadway between 155th and 156th Sts., 
New York, plans to award a limited number of Fellowships of $2000. plus all 
or part of tuition costs to university graduate students °: the fields of the hu- 


manities or the social sciences: 


1. Who will have completed their general examinations (or the equiva- 


lent) for the doctorate, 
. Who will be writing dissertations in 1961-62 on topics in which the use 
of numismatics plays a significant part, 


. Who will have attended one of the American Numismatic Society’s Sum- 
mer Seminars. 


The Fellowships will be administered by the universities at which the stu- 
dents are enrolled. Candidates for the Fellowships will be named by Deans 
of university graduate schools. Applications of individual students will not be 
received by the Society. 
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